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Social Security in Review 


THE ACTIVE FILE of persons registered in search of 
employment rose to nearly 5.1 million by the end of 
January, as compared with 4.8 million on Decem- 
ber 31. The increase was attributed in part to 
seasonal factors affecting the volume of employ- 
ment, which were reflected notably in the number 
of construction workers available for employ- 
ment. Slackening of demand for production 
workers in defense industries was attributed in 
some instances to the fact that plants were al- 
ready operating at full capacity. In other in- 
stances it was reported that scarcity of super- 
visory help and essential skilled workers, delays 
in arrival of new machines, and shortages of raw 
materials have retarded production schedules. 
Nevertheless, it was reported that in many of the 
essential defense occupations the number of avail- 
able workers was very low. Despite the increase 
in the size of the active file in January, there were 
nearly a million fewer active registrations on file 
at the end of the month than at the end of Janu- 
ary 1940. 

The volume of placement activities also was 
affected by changes in employment conditions. 
Only 363,000 placements were reported for Janu- 
ary, as compared with nearly 378,000 in Decem- 
ber. A slight increase was reported, however, in 
the number of supplemental placements. Appli- 
cations for employment increased by more than 
22 percent over the number in December, to a 
total of 1.8 million (including new and renewed 
applications). This total exceeded the number 
received during any single month in 1939 or 1940. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Claims and bene- 
fit payments increased sharply in January, reaching 
the highest totals for any month since August 
1940. More than 4.9 million continued claims 
were received during the month, 24 percent more 
than in December. The total, however, was 19 
percent below that for January 1940. Benefit 
payments amounted to $39.3 million, more than 


27 percent above the amount for the preceding 
month and only 4.2 percent below the total for 
January 1940. The beginning of a new benefit 
year on January 1 for many claimants accounted 
for part of the increase in claims and payments 
during that month. 
Changes in statistical reporting under the em- 
ployment security program which became effec- 
tive in January are reflected in the data on opera- 
tions under the program during that month, which 
are published in this issue of the Bulletin. Reports 
received regularly from State employment se- 
curity agencies now include information on the 
highest number of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated during any one week, in addition to the 
average number of weeks compensated per week. 
More than half the States reported a peak in the 
second week of January. The minimum number 
of individuals receiving benefit payments during 
January was nearly a million, and the average 
number of benefit recipients totaled 826,000. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments and Federal work 
program earnings increased for the third succes- 
sive month in January. The total for the month, 
revised to exclude earnings on Federal construction 
projects financed from regular appropriations, as 
explained in the February issue of the Bulletin, 
amounted to nearly $222.3 million. Although 
this total was 2.1 percent above that for the pre- 
ceding month, and was the highest for any month 
since May 1940, it was $22.1 million below the 
amount for January 1940. It was estimated that 
an unduplicated total of nearly 5.5 million house- 
holds, comprising 15 million persons, received 
public assistance or Federal work program earn- 
ings for the month, as compared with 17.8 million 
persons in 6.1 million households in January 1940. 

Payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
amounted to $56.7 million for January, as com- 
pared with $50.4 million for January 1940. Gen- 
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eral relief payments from State and local funds 
for January, although higher than for December, 
were 27 percent below the total for January 1940. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS monthly insurance bene- 
fits in force at the end of January amounted to 
more than $4.9 million for 268,000 claims, after 
allowance for terminations and net adjustments 
with respect to claims previously allowed. Of these 
claims, 244,000 were in current-payment status. 
The balance, which represented 8.7 percent of the 
total number and 9.6 percent of the total amount 
in force, were in either deferred or conditional- 
payment status, because they were subject to 
deductions equal to or exceeding the amount 
of the current month’s benefit. Data on the 
number and amount of various types of benefits 
in force, together with more detailed information 
on the numbers and amounts in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status, and definitions 
of terminology used to describe the data, are 
published in another section of the Bulletin for the 
first time this month. 


APPOINTMENT OF an Interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee to assist and advise him in his capacity 
as Coordinator of all health, medical care, welfare, 
nutrition, recreation, and related activities affect- 
ing national defense, was announced by Paul V. 
McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, on February 11, 1941. The Committee 
is composed of representatives of various units of 
the Federal Security Agency and other Federal 
agencies concerned with these fields. Arthur J. 
Altmeyer has been appointed to represent the 
Social Security Board on the Committee. 


The regional directors of the Social Security 
Board have been designated as Regional Defense 
Coordinators to act as chairmen of the Regional 
Advisory Councils which have been established to 
coordinate the work of the regional and field staffs 
of various governmental agencies concerned with 
health, welfare, and related defense activities, and 
to maintain the relationships in these fields with 
the State Defense Councils in their respective 
regions. 

A Rehabilitation Coordinating Committee has 
also been established within the Federal Security 
Agency, under an order by the Administrator 
dated February 7. The Committee, which is 
comprised of members of the staffs of the Office of 
Education, U. S. Public Health Service, National 
Youth Administration, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Bureau of Public Assistance, and the 
Office of the Administrator, is charged with the 
following duties: “‘to continue the development of 
a program of coordination among the various 
Federal services engaged cooperatively with State 
governments in the general field of service to the 
disabled; to study the opportunities for correlation 
of the Agency programs on both the Federal and 
State levels; to select demonstration centers in the 
field where public agencies and private groups 
interested in the disabled may organize coopera- 
tively to make their various service programs more 
effective.” 


Erratum: On page 1 of the February 1941 
issue, in the second line from the bottom of the 
first column, the figure of $436 million for bene- 
fits under State unemployment compensation sys- 
tems in 1940 should read $520 million. 
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Social Insurance for Permanently Disabled 


Workers 


A. J. ALTMEYER * 


Mvucu ProGREss has been made in recent years 
in removing from the shoulders of families the 
burden of caring for aged persons after their 
working days are over. The Federal old-age in- 
surance program has opened a way to employees 
in industry and commerce whereby they, with the 
help of their employers, can provide an income for 
themselves after they have retired from gainful 
work. But no similar protection is available to 
the worker forced to leave gainful employment 
because of disability. If chronic disability cuts 
short the usefulness of the breadwinner, it is still 
primarily the responsibility of the family to pro- 
vide for him. Since the disabled may need 
medical and nursing care in addition to main- 
tenance, the burden of disability is generally 
heavier than that created by old age. 

The social insurance method is applicable to the 
risk of disability as well as old age. Through social 
insurance, cash benefits can be provided for the 
disabled worker; the resources of families which 
often must be used for the support of the disabled 
can be set free to meet the more important needs 
of children, upon whom the future of society rests. 

Disability insurance is not unknown in this 
country. Most retirement systems established on 
the basis of law provide benefits in case of disability, 
in addition to old-age retirement allowances. One 
of the best known examples of a retirement law 
which combines old-age and disability allowances 
is the Railroad Retirement Act established by 
Congress in 1935. The primary purpose of that 
act is to provide retirement allowances for aged 
railroad workers; but the law also gives benefits to 
workers who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled for regular employment for hire, if they have 
reached age 60 or have rendered 30 years’ service 
on the railroads. By the inclusion of such dis- 
ability allowances, the retirement age becomes 
somewhat flexible and is adjusted to the state of 
health and the working capacity of the individual 
worker. 

The arbitrariness of a retirement age fixed uni- 
formly for all insured individuals is also avoided 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 
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in most retirement laws for Federal, State, and 
local employees. Nearly all systems for various 
groups of Federal employees grant disability bene- 
fits in addition to old-age benefits. Eight of the 
eleven retirement laws for State employees in 
effect at the beginning of 1938 contain disability 
as well as old-age retirement provisions. All re- 
tirement systems for employees of the larger cities 
also provide disability allowances, and of the 
employees covered by the smaller municipal retire- 
ment systems about 70 percent are insured 
against disability. Disability benefits are included 
in all but very few teacher retirement systems, 
and they are found in most pension systems for 
policemen and firemen. Altogether, nearly 80 
percent of the public employees who are covered 
by a retirement law enjoy protection against dis- 
ability as well as old age. Many private retire- 
ment plans also provide protection against dis- 
ability. 

The Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program for workers in industry and commerce is 
the only major retirement system in this country 
which fails to provide benefits for insured workers 
who are forced to retire from gainful work because 
of disability. Under this law an insured worker 
can receive a benefit only after he has reached age 
65; should his health fail before that age, the Fed- 
eral insurance system affords him no protection at 
that time. 

Experience under the older retirement laws of 
this country indicates that it is sound to keep the 
retirement age flexible and that it is feasible to 
combine an old-age retirement system with a sys- 
tem of insurance against chronic disability. The 
purpose of both systems is to enable workers with 
reduced earning capacity to retire from gainful 
work, and to fill the vacancies created by their 
retirement with workers of unimpaired efficiency. 
The retirement from the labor market of workers 
disabled before age 65 is a necessary step in 
efforts to increase the productive capacity of the 
Nation. The following discussion on ways and 
means for extending the scope of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to include disability benefits has 





drawn extensively on long years of experience of 
public retirement systems in our own country. 
The results obtained abroad under systems of 
disability insurance have also been utilized. 

The Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions insure workers in industry and com- 
merce against two risks—old age and death. As 
soon as a person enters an employment covered 
by the law, he and his employer are subject to the 
payment of contributions. Before benefits are 
payable, a worker must have earned at least a 
minimum amount of wages from covered employ- 
ment extending over a specified period of time. 
Old-age benefits are paid to the insured worker 
after retirement at age 65 or thereafter and to his 
wife if she is also at least 65 years of age. If an 
insured worker dies, survivors benefits are paid 
to his widow if she has dependent children in her 
care or has attained age 65, and to his dependent 
children until age 16—or age 18 if they continue 
to attend school. If the insured worker leaves no 
widow or unmarried child under the age of 18, 
benefits are payable to his aged dependent parents. 
Old-age and survivors benefits vary in amount 
from $10 to $85 a month, depending on the wages 
received by the worker from covered employ- 
ment, the number of years during which he 
worked in covered employment, and the number 
of persons in the family who are eligible for 
benefits. 

To what extent are the benefit provisions of 
old-age and survivors insurance applicable to a 
system of disability insurance, what new provi- 
sions would need to be added, and in what respects 
would the present law need to be changed so that 
the combined insurance system against the risks 
of old age, disability, and death could be soundly 
and effectively integrated? 


Definition of Disability 

The most important and also the most difficult 
question to be answered concerns the types of 
disability which should come within the purview 
of a new law. The purpose of a disability 
insurance system is to grant a benefit to workers 
who are forced to leave gainful employment for 
long periods of time or permanently because of 
loss of, or substantial reduction in, earning capac- 
ity due to illness, loss of limb, or other impairment 
of body or mind. This purpose is similar to that 
of old-age insurance, which pays benefits to in- 
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sured workers from the time of retirement to the 
date of death. Because disability insurance re. 
quires the payment of benefits over long periods 
of time, it can be, and often has been, fitted into 
old-age retirement systems. 

Some of the questions which must be answered 
in deciding how disability should be defined may 
be illustrated by reference to existing retirement 
laws which furnish protection against disability, 
Under the retirement law for the civil-service 
employees of the Government, for example, an 
employee meets the test of disability if, by reason 
of disease or injury, he is totally disabled for useful 
and efficient service in the position occupied by 
him. The Railroad Retirement Act requires that 
a railroad worker be ‘totally and permanently 
disabled for regular employment for hire’’ before 
he is granted a disability benefit. Under United 
States Life Insurance, purchasable by persons who 
served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War, total permanent 
disability is any “impairment of mind or body 
which continuously renders it impossible for the 
disabled person to follow any substantially gain- 
ful occupation, and which is founded upon condi- 
tions which render it reasonably certain that the 
total disability will continue throughout the life 
of the disabled person.” 

The three definitions cited differ in several re- 
spects. The most liberal is that incorporated in 
the civil-service retirement law, not only because 
it contains no requirement that the disability 
must be permanent but also because it makes no 
stipulation concerning earning capacity in other 
occupations. The other two definitions make per- 
manency of the disability, or reasonable certainty 
that it will be permanent, a prerequisite for the 
receipt of benefits. The Railroad Retirement Act 
grants disability benefits only if the disability is so 
severe that the insured worker cannot be regularly 
employed for hire in any occupation. The United 
States Life Insurance considers an insured person 
disabled if he cannot follow any substantially 
gainful occupation, and leaves to the discretion of 
the Veterans Administration the determination of 
the conditions under which an occupation is to be 
considered substantially gainful. In practice, the 
Veterans Administration interprets these provi- 
sions with regard to the circumstances surround- 
ing each individual case, instead of applying a 
uniform test to all claimants. 
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The definition of disability under United States 
Life Insurance rests on a concept which might well 
be incorporated in a disability insurance law of 
wide scope. Disability is measured in terms of 
reduction in earning capacity; if the reduction is 
such that the worker can no longer engage in 
“substantially gainful work,” he is considered 
disabled. If that concept were adopted, the term 
disability might be interpreted with regard to the 
past-earnings history of the insured worker. “Sub- 
stantial earnings’ would be a greater amount for 
the worker whose earnings’ level was fairly high 
prior to disability than for the lower-paid worker. 
Such variation in the interpretation of what con- 
stitutes ‘“‘substantial earnings’? would be in line 
with the principle already embodied in old-age 
and survivors insurance that benefits should be 
graduated according to the wage loss of the worker. 

Both the Railroad Retirement Act and United 
States Life Insurance require a finding of per- 
manence of disability before an insured person 
may be certified as disabled. Experience con- 
firms what common sense indicates, that it is 
difficult in many cases to predict with certainty 
that a disability will continue without improve- 
ment throughout the remainder of a person’s life. 
One test of the chronic character of a disease or 
disablement—but by no means an infallible one— 
is its elapsed duration. Commercial insurance 
companies utilize this test in interpreting the per- 
manent disability clauses incorporated in life in- 
surance contracts. Commonly, an insured per- 
son is adjudged disabled if the disability has lasted 
4 to 6 months, and the continuance of the disa- 
ability may be tested by reexaminations at periodic 
intervals. Such an interpretation of the term 
permanence has many administrative advantages, 
because it requires merely an investigation of a 
past, and a periodic checkup on a current, con- 
dition rather than a prophecy regarding the future 
development of a disease. 

A 6-month waiting period would exclude most 
disabilities of a temporary character, although 
some last more than 6 months. If disability 
benefits are to be restricted to persons who suffer 
a chronic disability or one presumably long-con- 
tinued or permanent, a prognosis of the disability 
must be made after expiration of the 6-month 
waiting period. If the prognosis is doubtful, the 
findings of the examining physician may be sup- 
plemented by the results of the examinations by 
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specialists or of laboratory or clinic tests, or the 
claimant may be hospitalized for diagnostic or 
prognostic purposes. Certifying officers could base 
their decision on the results of several examinations 
conducted with a view tov-ard resolving all reason- 
able doubts as to the probable duration of the 
disability. 


Relationship of Disability Insurance to State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


The State workmen’s compensation laws pro- 
vide compensation for workers whose earning 
capacity has been impaired by injuries sustained 
in the course of employment. Some laws also 
provide benefits for workers suffering from occu- 
pational disease. If duplication of benefits is to 
be avoided, the general disability insurance sys- 
tem must include a provision which draws a clear 
division line between these two systems, both of 
which serve the common purpose of replacing at 
least a portion of the wages lost because of 
disability. 

An analysis of 54 workmen’s compensation laws 
of the United States and its Territories, which 
was made by the Department of Labor at the 
beginning of 1940, shows considerable variation 
among the provisions. All 54 laws provide pro- 
tection against permanent total disability of in- 
dustrial origin. Only 16, however, pay benefits 
throughout the injured worker’s life; 38 laws limit 
permanent disability benefits with respect to either 
the number of weeks during which they may be 
drawn or the total amount which may be paid in 
benefits or with respect to both duration and total 
amount. Nearly one-half of all the laws are con- 
fined to the compensation of accidental injuries, 
although a number afford protection against some 
or all occupational diseases. 

Coverage is by no means uniform. Some laws 
apply only to employees engaged in hazardous 
employments. Many exempt employers of less 
than a certain number of workers. Employees 
engaged in agriculture, domestic service, and 
casual work are usually excluded from protection, 
and in some of the States certain other occupa- 
tions are likewise excluded. 

The term disability is not defined uniformly. 
In some States, it means inability to earn wages 
at the work in which the employee was engaged 
at the time of the injury; in other States it means 
the inability to perform any kind of work which 
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might be obtained; and some courts have decided 
that an injured worker is to receive compensation 
if he is unable to obtain work. 

Finally, there is still one State with no workmen’s 
compensation system. 

The lack of uniformity in workmen’s compensa- 
tion provisions makes it difficult to establish a uni- 
form division line between workmen’s compensa- 
tion and disability insurance. There are, however, 
various alternative ways in which the two systems 
may be related to each other. 

One possibility would be to exclude from the 
Federal disability insurance system all disabilities 
arising out of or in the course of employment. The 
compensation of such disabilities would be left to 
the States. While this solution would preclude 
Federal duplication of benefits actually or poten- 
tially payable under workmen’s compensation, it 
has a number of drawbacks. In the first place, 
except in the States with the most liberal work- 
men’s compensation laws, a no-man’s land would 
remain between disability insurance and work- 
men’s compensation coverage or protection. A 
disabled worker might be disqualified under the 
Federal law because the origin of his disability was 
found by the Federal officers to have been con- 
nected with his work. Yet under a number of 
circumstances he might fail to qualify for work- 
men’s compensation under State law, either be- 
cause his employment was excluded from the 
State system or because his right to workmen’s 
compensation was exhausted. Or the State might 
have determined that the disability was not due 
to his employment. Or he may live in the one 
State with as yet no workmen’s compensation law. 

It is evident that the exclusion of work-con- 
nected disabilities would complicate the adminis- 
tration of a general disability insurance system. 
In each case, the certifying board would have to 
investigate the origin of the disability. The 
task of determining whether a given disability 
arose out of or in the course of employment would 
often be difficult and complex, as is well known 
from experience under workmen’s compensation. 
Moreover, even after all necessary care had been 
exercised, a worker might be denied benefits 
under both systems because the Federal Govern- 
ment had decided that his disability was work- 

connected, while the State found to the contrary. 
Or duplicate benefits might be paid if the Federal 
Government should determine that the disability 


was of nonindustrial origin, while the State found 
that it did arise out of or in the course of employ- 
ment. 

All these difficulties could, however, be elimi. 
nated by providing that benefits under the Federal] 
law would be payable in those cases in which 
the State authorities held that the disability was 
not covered by the State law. Such a provision 
would, of course, make the application of the 
Federal law dependent on the action of State 
legislatures and administrative agencies in de- 
termining the extent to which State workmen’s 
compensation laws would cover industrial dis- 
abilities. 

Another way to avoid these difficulties would 
be for disability insurance to follow the precedent 
of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program, under which the survivors of deceased 
insured workers receive benefits without regard 
to the cause of death. Likewise, disability insur- 
ance might pay benefits to all eligible workers 
who were disabled within the meaning of the 
law even if the disability was of industrial origin; 
the physical or mental condition of the claimant 
would be the sole criterion for the certification 
of disability. The connection between the dis- 
ability and the employment of the worker would 
not need to be investigated. 

This solution has obvious administrative ad- 
vantages. If it is adopted, however, a worker 
entitled to workmen’s compensation under the 
law of his State may receive two benefits, one 
from the Federal Government, the other from 
the State or other carrier of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The combined benefits may 
exceed the limits usually incorporated in social 
insurance laws to keep benefits below the wages 
which the worker earned from gainful employ- 
ment. 

Having in mind the limitation of social insurance 
funds, the Social Security Board has advised 
against the piling up of benefits under parallel 
State and Federal legislation. The Board believes 
that duplicate benefits should be paid only insofar 
as they may be needed for the maintenance of the 
worker and his family. If the general disability 
insurance system grants benefits for disabilities 
which entitle the worker to workmen’s compen- 
sation under State law, some arrangement should 
ensure that the combined benefits do not exceed 
the wages earned by the worker before he became 
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disabled. This result may be achieved by adjust- 
ing the Federal benefits, if the worker is eligible 
for workmen’s compensation and if the combined 
benefits exceed a specified limit. 


Amount of Disability Benefit 


Some of the retirement laws for public em- 
ployees compute the disability benefit in the same 
way as the old-age benefit. Would it be feasible 
to use in the disability insurance law the benefit 
formula used to determine the amount of the old- 
age benefit under the present Federal program? 
This formula combines various elements which are 
desirable in a social insurance system. The benefit 
is graduated according to the wages received by 
the worker. The lower-paid worker receives a 
higher proportion of his wage than the higher- 
paid worker. The benefit is increased in propor- 
tion to the number of years during which the 
worker was covered by insurance. And finally, 
allowances are granted to the dependent children 
and the aged dependent wife of the beneficiary. 
Should these elements be incorporated in the 
disability benefit formula? 

The principle that the benefit should increase 
with the wage of the worker is included in nearly 
all social insurance laws of the United States and 
has found general approval. That the lower- 
paid worker should receive a higher proportion of 
his wage than the higher-paid worker has also 
been generally accepted as socially sound. With- 
out doubt, these two principles should be incorpo- 
rated in the disability benefit formula. 

Basic old-age and survivors benefits are in- 
creased by 1 percent for every year the worker 
spent in covered employment. Valid reasons may 
be advanced for elimination of this increment from 
the disability benefits. Except for congenital 
defects, permanent disability is relatively infre- 
quent in youth and early adult life. The incidence 
of permanent disability rises with age and increases 
sharply from about 50 years on. At the higher 
ages, it shades over gradually into the debility of 
senescence. Withdrawal from gainful employ- 
ment, prior to the statutory retirement age, on 
grounds of disability, should be discouraged unless 
the disability is so severe that continuance in gain- 
ful work is impossible. Hence, it may be desirable 
to offer some inducement to workers to defer retire- 
ment as long as possible. If the disability benefit 
is less than the old-age benefit, the worker ap- 
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proaching age 65 will have an interest in postpon- 
ing his retirement so as to receive the higher 
benefit at age 65. Such a result may be achieved, 
particularly for future years, by eliminating the 
increment from the calculation of the disability 
benefit. 

Whether such a differentiation in the amount 
of the disability and the old-age benefits would 
be effective in persuading workers not totally or 
substantially disabled to defer retirement is open 
to some question. The brief experience under 
old-age insurance indicates that the benefits are 
not large enough to persuade workers to retire 
from gainful wo1k so long as they are able to hold 
a job paying substantial salaries or wages. If this 
limited experience is an indication of what would 
happen under disability insurance, workers would 
apply for disability benefits only if they had lost 
their jobs and were unable to find new ones or 
were so disabled that they could not earn amounts 
substantially as large as, or larger than, the 
potential benefits. In that case they would claim 
a disability benefit immediately rather than wait a 
few years to get the larger old-age benefit. Ac- 
cordingly it may be argued that the same formula 
should be used for both the disability and the 
old-age benefit. 


Supplementary Allowances for Dependents 


Whether the wife of the disability beneficiary 
should receive an allowance is another difficult 
question. Under old-age insurance, the wife of a 
beneficiary receives a wife’s insurance benefit only 
if she herself has reached age 65. Similarly, under 
the provisions for survivors, a widow’s insurance 
benefit is deferred to that age unless the widow 
has in her care dependent children of the insured 
worker. If the age requirement for a wife’s 
allowance under disability insurance were placed 
at age 65, such allowances would be paid in rare 
instances only, for the disability benefit itself 
would cease at age 65, when it would be replaced 
by an old-age benefit; if the wife’s allowance were 
confined to wives who had attained age 65, only 
wives older than their disabled husbands would 
receive an allowance. 

The age requirement of 65 for the receipt of 
wife’s and widow’s allowances is presumably 
based on a tacit assumption that prior to that age 
women can earn their living. However, the 
invalid husband may need such constant care that 
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the wife is not free to leave the home to work. 
From this point of view it would be desirable to 
grant an allowance to the wife of a disabled bene- 
ficiary without regard to her age. 

On the other hand, elimination of the age re- 
quirement for wife’s allowances in disability 
insurance would not be in harmony with the re- 
tention of the age requirement in old-age and 
survivors insurance. It would be illogical to make 
the wife of a disabled worker eligible to an allow- 
ance irrespective of her age, and demand that the 
wife of an old-age beneficiary wait until she has 
reached age 65 before she can receive an allowance. 
Moreover, it would be somewhat inconsistent to 
grant an allowance to the wife of a disabled worker 
while her husband is alive, even though she is 
under 65, and to discontinue the allowance after 
his death until she becomes 65. On logical 
grounds it would seem that the age requirement 
must be eliminated from the wife’s and widow’s 
allowances in old-age and survivors insurance if 
the wife of the disabled worker receives an allow- 
ance regardless of her age. Finally, if the wives 
and widows of insured workers were to receive 
benefits regardless of age, it would seem difficult to 
justify the retention of an age requirement of 65 
for gainfully occupied women who are insured in 
their own right. 

These difficulties may be overcome by limiting 
the allowance to cases involving disabled workers 
who are in constant need of care and attention by 
another person. Such attendants’ allowances 
might be granted to all beneficiaries regardless of 
their marital status. If the beneficiary’s wife 
performed the functions of an attendant, the 
allowance would go to her; in other cases, the 
allowance might be used by the beneficiary to hire 
an attendant. 

Attendants’ allowances, though socially desir- 
able, may be difficult to administer. The exam- 
ining physician must make a separate finding as 
to the severity of the disability and the need for 
attendance, and the administrative agency must 
supervise the expenditure of the allowance to 
assure that it serves the purpose for which it is 
granted. From the administrative point of view 
it may be desirable to defer the introduction of 
attendants’ allowances until the machinery for 
certifying disability and for the payment of 
disability benefits is operating smoothly. 

While it does not appear feasible to grant wife’s 


allowances in all cases, a benefit may be paid to 
the wife if she has in her care one or more minor 
children of the beneficiary. Such a provision 
would be in harmony with the provision of 
survivors insurance under which widows of any 
age are eligible for benefits while they care for the 
minor children of the insured worker. 

There can be little doubt as to the desirability 
of increasing the benefit on behalf of dependent 
children of the disabled beneficiary. Benefit 
amounts at present provided for individual 
workers under old-age and survivors insurance 
may be sufficient for persons without dependents; 
for families they may be seriously inadequate, 
As under old-age insurance, the basic benefits 
should be supplemented when the beneficiary is 
responsible for the maintenance of minor children. 
Eligibility 

To be eligible for old-age benefits, a worker must 
have been insured for roughly one-half of the 
time during which he could have been covered by 
the insurance system. After he has acquired 40 
quarters of coverage, with $50 of wages from 
covered employment in each of these quarters, he 
retains his insurance rights permanently even if 
he should cease to work. If, for example, a worker 
acquires 40 quarters of coverage by steady em- 
ployment in covered occupations between ages 20 
and 30, his right to an old-age benefit will be 
maintained to age 65. The question whether or 
not he is still attached to covered employment at 
the time of retirement is irrelevant provided he 
worked in such employment for a sufficiently long 
time in his earlier working life. 

For disability insurance it would seem desirable 
to require proof that some of the covered em- 
ployment was recent. Disability is more difficult 
to determine than the attainment of age 65, and, 
since the purpose of disability benefits is to replace 
wages lost because of chronic illness or impair- 
ment, a recent work history is of great importance, 
particularly in a system offering limited coverage. 
Consequently, the eligibility requirements for 
disability insurance should be so designed as to 
exclude from benefits persons who have been out 
of covered employment for a long time or have left 
it permanently. In addition to the half-coverage 
requirement of old-age insurance, the worker 
should be required to show his normal attachment 
to covered occupation by some recent employment 
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in such occupations. It should not be required, 
however, that he actually have such employment 
at the time he applies for disability benefits or 
immediately preceding his application. Insurance 
rights should be maintained during a considerable 
period after the worker leaves employment, 
because many chronic illnesses and permanent 
disablements are gradual in their onset, and the 
eligibility requirements should be so designed as 
to keep the insurance of the worker in force for at 
least a reasonable length of time during a period 
of gradually waning earning capacity. 


Maintenance of Rights to Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Benefits 


Through the introduction of disability insur- 
ance, a serious shortcoming could be removed from 
the present old-age and survivors insurance. As 
has been pointed out, the receipt of old-age and 
survivors benefits is conditional upon the worker’s 
having been in covered employment for a certain 
length of time and his having earned at least a 
minimum amount of wages from such employ- 
ment. Insurance rights may be lost if illness 
prevents the worker from following his occupation, 
particularly if the illness is of extended duration. 
If the present law were amended to preserve in- 
surance rights during periods of disability, a mech- 
anism would have to be established to deter- 
mine disability in order that such periods could 
be recorded on the worker’s wage record, main- 
tained by the Social Security Board for the pur- 
pose of determining insurance rigbts. However, 
after the introduction of disability insurance, 
periods of certified disability during which the 
worker is in receipt of disability benefits can be 
readily entered on the wage record of the worker, 
and his eligibility for old-age and survivors ben- 
efits can be determined by omission of these 
periods. Thus, in effect, the insurance rights of 
the worker would be maintained during periods of 
certified disability. The provision of disability 
insurance would therefore operate to enhance 
greatly the protection afforded by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 


Certification of Disability 


As used in a social insurance law, the term dis- 
ability is not purely a medical concept. Unless 
the disability results in economic loss, it is not 
compensable under the insurance system. In the 
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certification of disability, a medical examination, 
determines the physical and mental condition of, 
the claimant for benefits. The economic loss re-, 
sulting from disability must be measured by: an. 
administrative officer familiar with the conditions 
of the labor market and conversant with the prac- 
tices of employers in hiring, or refusing to hire, 
persons with physical or mental impairments. To; 
determine disability, the physician and the labor- 
market expert must combine judgment. The de- 
velopment of certifying procedures will be facil- 
itated if advantage is taken of experience accu- 
mulated under retirement systems for public. 
employees and railroad workers, under pension 
legislation for veterans, and workmen’s compensa~ 
tion systems. Valuable guidance in planning for 
effective administration may also be derived from. 
study of the practices evolved abroad as a result, 
of many years of experience in operating dis- 
ability insurance systems of wide coverage. 


: 


Rehabilitation 


The provision of a small cash income for the 
worker who has lost his earning capacity would 
assure him basic security. For the worker whose: 
invalidity is incurable there is no other solution: 
But the problem of chronic disease should be 
attacked simultaneously from another front. 
Not only are prevention of invalidity and restora- 
tion of working capacity more valuable than cash 
benefits from the point of view of the worker and 
of society, but they may result also in consider-: 
able savings for the insurance system through the 
removal of persons from benefit rolls. 

A large majority of all chronic disablements 
are caused by a few groups of diseases. Nervous, 
mental, and cardiovascular-renal diseases are 
commonly the most important causes of chronic 
disability. Next in importance are accidents, 
tuberculosis and rheumatism, arthritis and allied 
diseases. Medical science still seeks cures for 
many of the chronic ailments which befall men 
and women as they approach old age. For per- 
sons afflicted with diseases which cannot yet be 
cured, the only solution is the provision of a cash 
benefit for the remainder of their lives. But there 
are others who suffer from conditions which can 
be arrested or remedied, in part or in whole, if 
proper care and treatment are furnished. Indeed, 
the payment of cash benefits from a social insur- 
ance fund can scarcely be justified if working 
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capacity can be restored through an operation or 
treatment or through rest in an appropriate home 
or institution. In the interest of the insurance 
system, of the insured worker, and of society, 
funds should be available for necessary treatment 
and care if there is a reasonable likelihood that the 
worker may once more become capable of earning 
his living. 

The value of rehabilitation programs for dis- 
abled persons is attested by the results obtained in 
foreign countries which have had considerable 
experience. In the United States within recent 
years the Department of Public Assistance of 
West Virginia has conducted a physical rehabilita- 
tion program with considerable success. Funds 
are available for surgical or medical treatment and 
hospitalization of adults in receipt of assistance or 
relief, if they are, or may be expected to be, inca- 
pacitated for gainful occupations by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity. These services cost 
little in comparison with the cost of relief for a 
permanent invalid and his dependents. Under 
the West Virginia program, a relief client is eligible 
for health services when he is merely in danger of 
becoming an invalid. Incapacity need not have 
developed fully—the program aims at prevention 
as well as cure; it recognizes the importance of 
early diagnosis and care. Physical rehabilitation 
services should be rendered before the worker has 
become a permanent invalid. Those should be 
selected who have the best chance of being re- 
habilitated. 


Retraining for a new occupation, or occupational 
rehabilitation, may restore earning acpacity for 
persons who are prevented from following their 
ordinary occupation by a chronic disablement, 
The retraining programs which are in effect ip 
most States are subsidized by the Federal Govern. 
ment. These facilities should undoubtedly be 
available to incapacitated workers insured under 
the Federal social insurance program, and the 
cost of such training should be met by the 
insurance fund. 

Physical rehabilitation prolongs and _ restores 
the earning capacity of insured workers. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation utilizes the remaining earning 
capacity of a person who can no longer pursue 
his ordinary occupation. For those who cannot 
be rehabilitated, cash benefits should be provided. 

A program of social insurance against disability 
should, therefore, have a threefold purpose: 
medical and hospital care to prevent and cure 
chronic disease ; occupational retraining for persons 
with chronic impairments; cash benefits for the 
chronic invalid. If public efforts to alleviate the 
effects of chronic disease are organized around a 
system of disability insurance, the resources of 
the insurance system may be used to attack the 
problem of chronic disease on a broad front. 
Until medical science has found solutions for the 
problem of the chronic diseases, the emphasis of 
disability insurance must of necessity be placed 
upon social security through the provision of a 
cash income for victims of chronic disease 
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Preserving State Unemployment Benefit Rights 
for Individuals Entering Military Service 


WituiaM H. DittiIncHaAM * 


Mucu THOUGHT has recently been given to the 
problems involved in the economic readjustment 
which individuals now entering service in the 
armed forces of the United States may have to 
face when they return to civilian life. Several 
measures designed to avert these problems or to 
cushion the shock of the necessary readjustment 
have been tentatively developed. The Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940, under which 
most of these individuals will enter military serv- 
ice, requires that all employers who employed such 
individuals before their entry into service should 
give them equal employment on their return from 
such service. This reemployment, however, may 
be impossible in some cases and of short. duration 
in others. In his message to Congress of Septem- 
ber 14, 1940, the President recommended enact- 
ment of legislation to preserve for those in military 
service “‘insurance protection under the Social 
Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
io facilitate State action under the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program.” 

In accordance with the first part of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, consideration has been 
given to a Federal system of unemployment com- 
pensation allowances, designed to afford unem- 
ployment benefits financed directly from Federal 
funds and paid for a limited period to all persons 
who cannot obtain employment on their release 
from service. Such a Federal system would, of 
course, cover all individuals discharged from 
service, regardless of their previous occupations 
or earnings. The principal argument for such a 
plan is that probably more than 50 percent of 
those who enter the armed forces under the defense 
program cannot look to any State unemployment 
compensation law for protection against the haz- 
ards of post-discharge unemployment, because 
their previous work has been in occupations not 
covered under such laws or their covered employ- 
ment has been insufficient to entitle them to 
benefits under such laws. 


* Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Compensation Di- 
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Such a plan would probably provide uniform 
benefits at a flat rate for a fixed number of weeks 
for all persons who cannot get employment upon 
their discharge from service. Differential com- 
pensation rates would seem unsuited to a Nation- 
wide system designed to pay benefits in considera- 
tion of a patriotic service commonly shared in by 
all beneficiaries and compensated in general at 
identical or only slightly differing rates. 


State Approach to the Problem 


The State approach to the same problem has, 
justifiably, crystallized along different lines. Here 
the question is not one, as at the Federal level, of 
devising special protection in view of a special 
service rendered, and rendered in equal measure 
by all beneficiaries. It has, rather, been seen as 
a problem of ensuring that participation in Fed- 
eral military service shall not operate to the dis- 
advantage of workers with respect to their rights 
under a current State system. With this differ- 
ence in mind, the partial overlapping of proposed 
State action with possible Federal legislation has 
been deemed justified. The State approach is 
conceived as protection of previously earned 
rights rather than creation of new ones. This 
concept maintains the basic principle of State un- 
employment compensation laws, which relates 
the benefit rights of claimants quantitatively to 
their previous wage levels and earnings. The 
objective is to place covered workers, at the con- 
clusion of their period of military service, in the 
same position, or in one equally favorable, with 
respect to their rights under the State law as 
would have existed had there been no interruption 
of their normal experience by entry into the armed 
forces. The necessity of special measures to 
effect this result arises principally, of course, 
from the fact that all State unemployment com- 
pensation laws prescribe only a relatively brief 
interval between the period of wage-earning 
experience on which benefit rights are based and 
the period during which such rights may be en- 
joyed. The intervention of a period of military 
service makes it necessary either to lengthen this 
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interval or to treat the period of military service 
as if it had not occurred. 

In its simplest terms, therefore, the problem 
facing the States is the preservation, during the 
period of military service, of prior wage-earning 
experience or benefit rights to be used as a basis 
for benefits in case of unemployment after dis- 
charge. Along these lines the subject has been 
attacked by the States, and by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in its capacity of rendering 
technical service on State unemployment com- 
pensation problems. Tentative conclusions on 
methods of carrying out the stated objective have 
appeared in a report of the Executive Committee 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies.'_ Somewhat more concrete sug- 
gestions are embodied in a memorandum issued 
in January by the Bureau of Employment 
Security to all State employment security agencies. 
Amendments to the unemployment compensation 
law have been prepared in various States with 
the express purpose of “freezing wage credits” or 
“preserving benefit rights’’ for persons in military 
service. Several States have already amended 
their laws in this respect. 


Difficulties in “‘Preserving’’ Benefit Rights 


The solution of the problem is not as simple as 
it first appears. Covered workers, on their entry 
into military service, may possess any one or more 
of several different types of rights under a State 
unemployment compensation law. These rights 
may have different aspects under different types 
of State laws, especially as between laws using 
individual benefit years and base periods and those 
providing a uniform benefit year beginning on a 
fixed calendar date for all claimants. 

The simplest situation will concern persons who, 
under an individual benefit-year law, have had 
sufficient wage-earning experience at the time of 
entry into service to qualify for unemployment 
compensation at that time, but who have made no 
claim for benefits which would establish a benefit 
year including that date. Although such indi- 
viduals have no officially “determined” rights at 
the time of enlistment or induction, they must be 
regarded as possessing certain potential or accu- 
mulated rights to benefits based on their recent 
wage-earning experience. It is only equitable that 


! “Preserving Unemployment Benefit Rights for Covered Workers In- 
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such rights should be made available in the event 
of unemployment after discharge. It would be 
relatively simple to establish for such individuals 
a special base period composed of the same number 
of preinduction calendar quarters as would 
normally be included in the base period. 

Under this type of State law, however, many 
other individuals will have a benefit year current 
at the time of their entry into military service, 
For these individuals certain rights will have been 
determined at the beginning of that benefit year, 
Since in many cases these rights will not have been 
exhausted, some of them will be outstanding at 
the time of entry into service. Many of these 
same individuals will also have had additional 
wage-earning experience between the end of their 
preservice base period and the date of their entry 
into service. This experience would normally be 
usable as a basis for benefit rights in a succeeding 
benefit year. Here again it would not be difficult 
to preserve the benefit rights which had already 
been determined but not used before induction, 
by providing simply that they be usable in the 
year following discharge. Complications arise, 
however, in any attempt to preserve the potential 
rights based upon the preinduction wage experience 
of the period between the end of the preinduction 
base period and the date of entry into service. 
These complications are especially difficult in 
State laws—whether of the individual or the uni- 
form base-period type—which relate the duration 
of benefits in a benefit year to a specified multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount. What is then 
involved is in effect a fractional or interrupted 
base period. Measures must be devised either to 
incorporate this fraction with some other frac- 
tional post-discharge base period, in order to 
afford a complete period of the usual length from 
which benefits in the usual amount may be derived 
after discharge, or to allow the discharged claimant 
benefit credits proportionate to the difference 
between the fractional period and the standard 
base period. 

In States with a uniform benefit year, a cur- 
rent benefit year and base period will exist for 
all qualified individuals on their entry into serv- 
ice. All such claimants (except those who have 
exhausted all current rights) may therefore be 
deemed to possess certain potential rights on 
entering the service, whether or not they have 
applied for an official determination of such rights. 
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In addition, all such claimants will have had a 
varying number of calendar quarters of wage 
experience on which other benefit rights might 
have been based if the claimants had not been 
called into the armed forces. 

Any plan for preserving the benefit rights or 
the wage-earning experience of an individual 
called into service must therefore consider not 
only rights already determined but also potential 
rights not previously determined and wage-earn- 
ing experience accumulated but not usable for 
benefit purposes before entry into service. 

Another important problem is that of returning 
the discharged individual as rapidly as possible 
to the benefit system normally in effect. This 
difficulty will probably be especially troublesome 
in States with provisions for uniform base periods 
and benefit years. In these States it will probably 
be necessary to set up for each discharged claimant 
a special benefit year beginning with his discharge 
or shortly thereafter. This special year will be 
in effect an individual benefit year, which will 
inevitably overlap the first uniform benefit year 
occurring after discharge. The problem of dove- 
tailing these special and regular benefit years is 
similar to the problem of transitional rights en- 
countered when changes are made in the benefit 
formula. 

The treatment of the calendar quarters in which 
the individual’s induction and discharge take place, 
which are quarters partly of military experience 
and partly not, also presents troublesome problems 
with respect to both the base period and the benefit 
year. 


Suggested Plans for State Legislation 


Various types of formulas and plans for amend- 
ment of State laws have been proposed. Among 
these proposals are: 

(1) Plans which provide in general terms for 
preservation of rights and payment of benefits 
based on such rights after military service, in 
accordance with rules and regulations to be estab- 
lished by the State agency. This proposal, under- 
standable in view of the unusual technical diffi- 
culties in legislation on the subject, amounts to 
little more than postponement of necessary deci- 
sions on a troublesome problem. It may also be 
subject to attack as undue delegation of what 
seems essentially a legislative obligation to estab- 
lish benefit rights and to lay down standards for 
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their modification if such modification becomes 
necessary. 

(2) Plans which provide that benefit rights shall 
be computed without reference to any determined 
rights the claimant may have had on entry into 
service but on the basis of his experience in a 
special base period of the usual length; this special 
base period would either conclude with his date of 
entry into service and hence include only preservice 
experience, or would be composed of the usual first 
4 (or 8) of the last 5 (or 9) nonmilitary quarters 
preceding the first filing of a claim. In the latter 
case, the base period would in many cases be made 
up in part of quarters occurring before entry into 
military service and in part of quarters occurring 
after discharge—quarters spent in the service being 
disregarded. 

(3) Plans which provide that the claimant 
shall be deemed to have been engaged in covered 
employment or to have earned certain hypothet- 
ical wages during his period of military service. 
Under such plans, rights to benefits after termina- 
tion of service may be founded on the wages deemed 
to have been earned in such service, or (in some 
cases) partly on such wages and partly on the ac- 
tual wage-earning experience preceding service. 

These proposals have elements of administrative 
simplicity and ready understandability which go 
far to recommend them. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, they do not “preserve” rights; rather, they 
ignore rights already determined and substitute 
new ones. Proposals of the first two types de- 
scribed may have in some cases the undesirable 
effect of rendering a claimant, who was eligible for 
benefits and had unutilized rights to his credit 
on entry into service, ineligible or entitled to only 
insignificant benefits upon completion of service. 
Proposals of the third type may involve a consider- 
able extension of the normal coverage of State 
unemployment compensation laws, as many indi- 
viduals never previously covered by a State law 
would be admitted to benefits on the basis of their 
hypothetical wages during the period of military 
service. 

Another plan somewhat different from any of 
those described has been suggested by the Bureau 
of Employment Security. The plan is designed 
specifically to ensure three desirable results— 
complete availability to the claimant, on his 
discharge, of all benefit rights to which he was 
entitled on his entry into service and particu- 








larly of all rights to which he could have become 
entitled had he not entered the service, minimum 
modification of the normal benefit structure, and 
rapid return of the military claimant to the 
regular system. Essentially this plan provides 
for covered workers discharged from military 
service (1) a special base period composed of the 
base period effective for the claimant on his 
entry into service, plus all calendar quarters and 
fractions thereof intervening between the end of 
such old base period and the date of entry into 
service; (2) a special benefit year to begin im- 
mediately on discharge; (3) a total amount of 
benefits, in the special benefit year, equal to 
the amount to which the claimant would have 
been entitled, under the normal formula, on the 
basis of his experience in his normal preinduction 
base period, plus a proportionate allowance for 
each of the quarters, or fractional quarters, 
between the end of the normal base period and 
the date of his entry into service. From the 
total thus computed, there would be deducted 
the amount of any benefits already paid the 
claimant during the benefit year current at the 
time of his enlistment or induction. 

This plan is adapted for use under State laws 
providing either uniform or individual duration 
of benefits. Its application under each of these 
two types of laws would be, briefly, as follows. 

In States with uniform-duration provisions, 
the duration of benefits in the special benefit 
year would be greater than that allowed in the 
usual benefit year in the same proportion as that 
by which the length of the special base period 
exceeded the length of the normal base period. 
For example, supposing a normal base period of 
4 quarters and a normal duration of benefits 
equal to 16 times the weekly benefit amount; a 
claimant with a special base period of 6 quarters— 
1 times as long as the normal base period—would 
be entitled during his special benefit year to 1% 
times the normal duration, or 24 times his weekly 
benefit amount, minus any benefits previously 
drawn by him in his benefit year current upon 
his entry into military service. To avoid com- 
plicated calculations and possible inequities, the 
fractional quarter, which in nearly all cases 
would occur just before the entry into service, 
would be deemed a completed quarter. 

In States providing individual duration, the 
post-discharge duration of benefits would be, in 
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general, an amount equal to the usual specified 
fraction (4%, 4%, and so on) of the wages paid (or 
earned) in the special base period, minus any bene- 
fits already used in the benefit year current op 
the individual’s entry into service. In most indj- 
vidual-duration States, however, total benefits are 
subject to a maximum equal to a specified multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount. The same principle 
would be applied to this maximum as suggested 
for determination of duration in uniform-duration 
States. In other words, discharged individuals 
with a base period longer than 4 quarters would be 
entitled to a proportionate allowance of additional 
benefits for base-period quarters in excess of four, 

In other respects, also, the operation of the 
plan would be affected by differences between 
individual and uniform benefit-year provisions, 
In States with individual benefit-year provisions, 
there will be some individuals for whom no benefit 
year was in progress when they enlisted or were 
inducted. For such individuals, who have no 
already-determined rights to be carried over, it 
would seem reasonable to provide a base period 
for use after discharge, composed of the 4 com- 
pleted calendar quarters, and any intervening 
fractional quarter, immediately preceding their 
date of entry into military service. There will be 
little difficulty in returning these claimants to 
the normal benefit year and base period after their 
special benefit year expires. In States providing 
uniform benefit years, on the other hand, the 
special post-discharge benefit year will overlap 
to a greater or lesser extent the first uniform 
benefit year following the discharge from service. 
The most feasible procedure would seem to be to 
allow this overlapping to occur but to provide 
that the benefits which may be drawn in each of 
the 2 benefit years shall be calculated separately 
on the basis of the base periods respectively 
assigned to each. 

Under both types of benefit-year provisions, 
there will be cases wherein the first normal— 
second actual—benefit year following discharge 
will have attached to it a base period including 
less than the usual 4 completed calendar quarters 
in which the claimant might have had wage-earning 
experience, because of the fact that the period of 
military experience may extend into or over one 
or more of these quarters. In view of this 
possibility, it may be deemed equitable to allow 
the claimant to use, in the second post-discharge 
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benefit year, any benefit rights which he did not 
utilize in the first, up to an amount which will 
entitle him to total benefit payments for that 
second year equal to the normally allowed 
maximum. 

The individual’s weekly benefit amount for his 
special post-discharge benefit year, and the 
question whether he had satisfied the qualifying- 
earnings requirement of the law with respect to 
that benefit year, could be determined by the 
normal formula, on the basis of his earnings in 
his special, preinduction, base period. 


Coverage and Effective Period of Legislation 


It is generally thought that the proposed State 
legislation should apply to all covered workers 
who are required by law to enter on active military 
duty under defense legislation. This group would 
include individuals inducted directly into the land 
or naval forces of the United States for training or 
service, and, when ordered into the active Federal 
military service, members of all units of the 
reserve components of the Army—including the 
National Guard—and all retired personnel of the 
Army. It is generally agreed that the proposed 
legislation should also include those who have 
voluntarily enlisted for active military service 
since the imminence of the defense emergency 
became apparent. The effective date of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 was 
September 16, and of Public Resolution No. 96, 
August 27, 1940. In order to cover voluntary 
enlistments made in anticipation of these acts or 
in recognition of the situation that gave rise to 
them, it is usually proposed to extend the benefits 
of the projected State legislation to individuals 
entering the Federal military service after a date 
reasonably prior to the effective dates of these two 
laws, i. e., after some date early in 1940. 

In view of the unpredictability of future 
developments, consideration has been given to 
the length of time for which a State could ad- 
visedly preserve benefit rights. The legislation, 
it appears, will generally be extended only to 
individuals discharged before a certain date. The 
Bureau of Employment Security has recommended 
that, for all States whose legislatures meet again 
in 1943, this date might well be placed in, or at 
the end of, the first calendar quarter of that year. 
This period would take care of all individuals 
discharged from service between the effective date 
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of the legislation and the 1943 session of the 
State legislature and would, in addition, give that 
session time to consider the advisability of any 
amendments to the action of the 1941 session. 
States whose legislatures meet more frequently 
will presumably desire to cover all discharges 
within at least a 2-year period. 

The proposed legislation will, it appears, also 
specify a minimum duration of military service 
as a condition for the special preservation of! 
benefit rights. Obviously, there would ordinarily 
be no necessity or justification for any special 
carry-over of benefit rights for military service of 
only a few weeks. It has been suggested that the 
proposed legislation should apply only to service 
for 90 days or more. 

The considerations justifying extension of the 
legislation to members of the reserve components 
of the Army and Navy when ordered into the 
active service of the United States are generally 
deemed not to apply to individuals in the annual 
training courses and encampments of the National 
Guard when that organization has not been called 
into active Federal service. For such individuals 
the sacrifices involved, length of the training 
period, availability of participants for the accept- 
ance of suitable work if offered, and other factors, 
are obviously widely different from those existing 
under Federal military service. 

Question has been raised whether State benefit 
rights should not also be carried over during the 
present emergency for civilians entering non- 
military employment closely connected with the 
defense program but of a type not ordinarily 
covered by State unemployment compensation 
laws—such, for example, as employment in Govern- 
ment arsenals or navy yards. The justifications 
for modifying or extending State unemployment 
benefit provisions for covered workers who enter 
active military service do not seem to apply in 
equal measure to workers in such other defense- 
connected operations. An individual who takes 
employment in a shipyard does so voluntarily 
and hence is not forcibly deprived of the exercise 
of his ordinary benefit rights, as is a worker re- 
quired to enter the military service. Of course, 
the same argument could be applied to those who 
entered the armed forces by enlistment rather than 
by compulsory enrollment. However, even in 
these cases, greater personal sacrifices, financial 
and otherwise, are generally involved than are 
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suffered by those going into nonmilitary defense 
occupations. For these reasons, extension of the 
proposed State legislation to persons outside the 
actual military service has not been generally 
advocated. 


Relation to Experience Rating 


There appears to be general agreement that the 
proposed preserving legislation will not necessitate 
or make desirable any change in the experience- 
rating provisions of State laws. Under reserve- 
account laws, section 1602(c)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code requires that benefits must be paid 
from the account of the employer who paid the 
wages on which such benefits are based. Under 
such laws, therefore, benefits based on the pre- 
induction experience of a claimant must be charged 
against the employer with whom such experience 
was had, even though the benefits are paid for 
unemployment occurring after an interval of 
military service. 

Under some pooled-fund laws, it is possible that 
benefits for unemployment following military 
service might be charged against the general State 
fund instead of an individual employer’s account, 
without conflict with the provisions for credit 
allowance contained in the Internal Revenue 
Code. Even under such laws, however, the 
charging of benefits paid after a period of military 
service against the account of the claimant’s 
preinduction employer or employers is generally 
deemed to be in accord with the theory that a 
reduced rate of contributions shall be based only 
on an employer’s experience with respect to unem- 
ployment or other factors bearing a direct relation 
to the unemployment risk of his workers. Thus, 
if benefits based on wage-earning experience are 
charged against the employers with whom such 
experience was had, deferred benefits are taken 
to constitute a part of the risk with respect to the 
future unemployment of his workers which the 
employer assumes as an incident of having them 
in his employ. 

It has already been noted that employers are 
under a recognized obligation to rehire their 
former workers after periods of military service. 
Failure to charge an employer’s account for bene- 
fits paid to a discharged individual formerly in 
his employ would place a premium on the reten- 
tion of temporary workers instead of rehiring 
those returning from military service—a policy 
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contrary to that expressed in the Selective Train. 
ing and Service Act of 1940. 


Provision Against Simultaneous Drawing of 
Unemployment Benefits From Two Systems 


Most State laws already have provisions which 
prohibit an individual’s drawing benefits with 
respect to the same week of unemployment both 
from a State and from the Federal Government. 
Some State laws, however, do not contain such a 
provision, and it is not certain in the case of some 
others that the phraseology of the provision will 
ensure against such double benefits if a Federal] 
system of unemployment compensation should 
also be put into effect for individuals discharged 
from military service. It may, therefore, be 
necessary for some States to amend their present 
laws to preclude any possibility of double benefits, 
particularly if the conclusion generally agreed on 
is embodied in the Federal legislation—namely, 
that an individual should be required to exhaust 
all his potential benefits under the Federal system 
before resorting to State benefits. 


Records and Reports With Respect to Individ- 
uals Entering Military Service 


Among the special administrative problems 
which will arise in connection with the State legis- 
lation now under discussion will be that of obtain- 
ing a record of enlistment or induction and of dis- 
charge of covered workers. In many respects this 
problem lends itself to uniform treatment for the 
States as a whole, instead of piecemeal solution by 
each particular State. From this angle the prob- 
lem is being worked out by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Board. 

The Bureau has made arrangements with the 
Selective Service System and the War Depart- 
ment whereby State agencies, after July 1, 1941, 
will receive a photostatic copy of the War Depart- 
ment’s basic record of each individual entering 
military service. Since this arrangement appar- 
ently cannot be put into operation before July 1, 
the Bureau has recommended to the States certain 
other measures for obtaining the necessary in- 
formation. These measures include special reports 
by employers to State agencies of all separations 
of covered workers for military purposes not pre- 
viously reported, notation by employers on their 
quarterly wage reports of all workers so leaving 
employment in the future, and the obtaining by 
the agency through employment office interviews 
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of information on individuals unemployed at the 
time of induction. The Bureau is also continuing 
negotiations with officials of the Selective Service 
System and of the War Department to develop 
further the informational procedures already sug- 
gested and to discover others. 

Appropriate provisions for State interchange of 
wage credits and of necessary records and infor- 
mation exist in some State laws but will have to be 


introduced into others. There will also be the 
problem of preserving the wage and benefit records 
of individuals covered by the proposed legislation 
during their period of service. For segregating and 
preserving these records, each State agency will 
presumably develop the procedures best adapted 
to its existing wage-record process. It may be 
necessary for State agencies to preserve all wage 
records for a limited period of time. 


Experience Rating in Indiana, 1940* 


The present analysis for Indiana, like similar analyses for Nebraska and Wisconsin published 
in the January and February Bulletins, respectively, summarizes data reported by the State agency 
and covering 1939 experience on which modification of employer contribution rates in 1940 was based. 
Similar data are available for South Dakota, where a relatively small group of employers was able 
to obtain modified rates in 1940, and also for Delaware, where rate modifications will not be effec- 


tive until January 1942. 


Copies of releases summarizing information for these two latter States 


may be obtained, on request, from the Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics 


Division. 


Unper provisions of the Indiana law, outlined 
subsequently, only a small group of employers 
could qualify for reduced rates of contribution in 
1940, the first year for which such rates could be 
assigned on the basis of an employer’s experience 
rating. Rate reductions for this year therefore 
affected only 428 employer-reserve accounts, 
about 4 percent of the total, which was 10,217. 
It is estimated that the reduced rates caused a 
decline of considerably less than i percent from 
the amount which would have become payable 
had all employers paid the 2.7-percent rate. 
Reductions were made possible largely by a de- 
cline in an employer’s pay roll in 1939, or by his 
payment of voluntary contributions, rather than 
by employment stabilization. 

Among the total 10,217 employer accounts in 
the State, approximately 11 percent were over- 
drawn as of December 31, 1939—that is, the 
amount of benefits charged exceeded the contri- 
butions made by the employers and credited to 
their accounts. The mining and construction 





*Prepared in the Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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industries had relatively the largest number of 
overdrawn accounts, while manufacturing ac- 
counted for three-fourths of the total amount 
overdrawn on that date. 


Statutory Provisions 


Under the terms of the Indiana statute, each 
employer’s reserve account was credited with 
five-sixths of his contributions during 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, and the remaining one-sixth was credited 
to a State-wide pooled account.' Beginning with 
1939, the pooled account has been credited with 
0.135 percent, or one-twentieth of 2.7 percent, 
and the remainder of the employer’s contribu- 
tions have been credited to his reserve account. 
In addition, employers are permitted to make 
voluntary contributions to their accounts, which 
are treated as required contributions. 

Thus, the reserve account of an employer 
whose taxable pay roll has remained uniform 
since 1936 would have been credited with 7 percent 

1 In addition to Indiana, the laws of North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Vermont are of the combined employer-reserve and pooled-fund type, under 


which a portion of each employer’s contributions is credited to the State- 
wide pooled account and the remainder is credited to his own reserve account. 
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of his annual pay roll at the close of 1939, provided 
that no benefits had been charged to his account. 

















Contributions as per- 
cent of annual pay roll 
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account 
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The statute requires that an employer’s reserve 
balance must be equal to at least 7.5 percent of 
his preceding year’s pay roll in order to entitle 
him to a rate reduction. This requirement un- 
doubtedly accounts for the fact that so few em- 
ployers obtained rate reductions in 1940. Of the 
428 employers who obtained rate reductions, 352 
received the 2-percent rate, 24 the 1-percent rate, 
and 52 the minimum rate of 0.135. These rate 
reductions decreased by less than 1 percent? the 
yield which would have been obtained for 1940 if 
all employers had had the 2.7-percent rate. 

A report prepared by the Indiana agency indi- 
cates that declining pay rolls in 1939 and voluntary 
contributions were largely responsible for the 1940 
rate reductions. The report points out that‘‘Since 
it was necessary for an employer to have an annual 
pay roll in 1939 far below the annual pay roll in 
the preceding years in order to attaina .. . re- 
serve ratio [of more than 7.5 percent], we can 
safely say that the reductions in contribution 
rates for 1940 cannot in any way be attributed to 
any successful attempts to stabilize employment.’” 
The principal factors responsible for lower pay 
rolls in 1939 included (1) curtailment of employ- 
ment, (2) disposal of a portion of the employer’s 
business, or (3) cessation of business during the 
year. Analysis of the records of 279 firms obtain- 


2 Recent estimates prepared by the Indiana unemployment compensation 
agency show that experience rating will affect a much larger proportion of 
accounts during 1941. Approximately 3,450 employers will probably have 
contribution rates lower than 2.7 percent; 1,340 will receive rates higher than 
2.7 percent; and about 5,320 will pay contributions at the normal rate of 2.7 
percent. These estimates indicate that, if it is assumed that pay rolls for 1941 
will remain at the same level as in 1939, the decline in yield during 1941 would 
be approximately $900,000, or slightly more than 4 percent of the contributions 
which would be derived from the application of the uniform rate of 2.7 percent. 
Indiana Unemployment Compensation Division, The Effects of Experience 
and Penalty Rating Provisions on Contributions for 1¥41, Memorandum No. 23, 
Oct. 29, 1940. See footnote 8, below. 

3 Indiana Unemployment Compensation Division, Savings to Employers 
Under the Operation of the 1940 Experience Rating Provisions of the Indiana 
Unemployment Compensation Law, Memorandum No. 16, Apr. 16, 1940. 


ing rate reductions without payment of voluntary 
contributions indicates that, for the most part, 
firms which experienced curtailed employment 
during 1939 received a 2-percent rate, those which 
disposed of a portion of their business reduced their 
pay rolls to the point at which the 1-percent rate 
was assigned, while employers who ceased opera- 
tions for a portion of the year inflated their reserve 
ratios sufficiently to attain the minimum rate of 
0.135 percent.‘ 

Voluntary Contributions 

One hundred fifty-six additional employers, or 
1.5 percent of all accounts in the State, qualified 
for rate reductions by making voluntary contri- 
butions of amounts sufficient to raise their reserve 
balances to 7.5 percent or more of their 1939 pay 
rolls. Such voluntary contributions, which are 
encouraged by the procedures used by the State 
agency, totaled over $11,000, or 0.05 percent of 
the 1939 collections, and were made more fre- 
quently by small than by large employers. The 
1939 pay roll of these 156 employers totaled $3.3 
million, or an average annual pay roll of slightly 
more than $21,000, in contrast to an average of 
nearly $60,000 for all accounts in the State. While 
49 percent of all accounts in the State which 
reported pay rolls in each of the 3 years 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 had an average annual pay roll of less 
than $20,000, 61 percent of the accounts making 
voluntary contributions were classified in this pay- 
roll group. Although the small number of ac- 
counts involved limits the validity of size com- 
parisons, it may be noted that about 2.6 percent 
of all accounts with average annual pay rolls 
below $20,000 made voluntary contributions, as 
compared with 1.6 percent of the accounts with pay 
rolls above $20,000. 

Seventy-one of the accounts making voluntary 
contributions were in wholesale and retail trade. 
Although there are more than 4 times as many 
accounts in manufacturing (2,521) as in finance, 
insurance, and real estate (613), 28 firms in the 
latter group made voluntary contributions com- 
pared with 30 in manufacturing. 

All accounts which made voluntary contribu- 
tions obtained rate reductions, and in each case 
the rate assigned was next below the one which 
would have been assigned had no such contribution 
been made. Only seven of these accounts would 


‘ Ibid. 
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Table 1.—Number and percent of Indiana experience- 
rating accounts, and accounts with 1940 rate reduc- 


tions, by industry 























Accounts with rate 
| All accounts reduction 
Industry Ss eneniaiion 
l 
| Number | Percent Number | Percent 
Total. a -..-| 10,217] 100.0 428 100.0 
culture, forestry, and fishery 26 3 3 my 
a saat 287 2.8 7 1.6 
Construction. ...-.-.-_-- 767 7.5 12 2.8 
Manufacturing - - cel SR 24.7 68 15.9 
Transportation, communication, | 
and other public utilities | 572 | 5.6 14 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade 4,190 | 41.0 206 48.1 
Finance, insurance, and real es- | 
tate........ abe 613 6.0 59 13.8 
Service industries _- - -. 1, 241 | 12.1 59 13.8 
| 








have obtained such reductions if they had not 
made voluntary contributions. 


Industry and Size-of-Firm Variations 


About two-thirds of all experience-rating ac- 
counts in the State are found in the trade and 
manufacturing groups—41 percent for trade and 
25 percent for manufacturing (table 1). The 
service industry with about 12 percent of all 
accounts was the third largest group in the State. 
No more than 8 percent of the accounts are found 
in any of the remaining groups. 

About 48 percent of all accounts with reduced 
rates are found in the trade group, and 16 percent 
in manufacturing. On the other hand, 14 percent 
of all reduced rates went to employers in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, which represented 
only 6 percent of all accounts in the State. 

A classification® by size of annual pay roll 
(table 2) indicates that 23 percent of the accounts 
have pay rolls of less than $10,000, 49 percent 
less than $20,000, and 63 percent less than $30,000. 
Thirteen percent have pay rolls in excess of 
$100,000, and 24 percent in excess of $50,000. 
In contrast, 38 percent of all rate reductions were 
obtained by the accounts with pay rolls under 
$10,000, 69 percent by accounts with pay rolls of 
less than $20,000, and 84 percent by accounts 
with pay rolls of less than $30,000. Only 5 per- 
cent represent accounts with pay rolls in excess 
of $50,000. 

It is clear that accounts with small pay rolls and 
those in trade, service, and finance and insurance 





‘ Only 7,401, or 72.4 percent of all accounts, were classified by size. This 
classification, based on size of average annual pay roll, was applied only to 
accounts with pay rolls reported in each of the years 1937, 1938, and 1939. The 
remaining 2,816 accounts, which had no pay roll reported in 1 or more of these 
years, were not classified by size. 
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obtained the greatest proportion of the rate 
reductions; these accounts may either have had 
declining pay rolls during 1939 or have found it 
most practicable to make the necessary voluntary 
contributions in order to raise their reserve ratios 
above 7.5 percent. 


Overdrawn Accounts 

On December 31, 1939, 1,150 or 11 percent of 
the 10,217° experience-rating accounts were over- 
drawn (table 3). The excess of benefits charged 
over contributions credited to these accounts was 
more than $3.4 million. These employers would 
have been required to pay contributions at the 
3.7-percent rate,’ had the statute not provided 
that no rate in excess of 2.7 percent would go into 
effect until 1941; under the existing statute in- 
creased rates will not be assigned until 1943.° 

Disproportionately large numbers of overdrawn 
accounts were found in the mining and construc- 
tion industries; 50 percent of the accounts in min- 
ing and 31 percent of those in the construction 
Table 2.—Number and percent of Indiana experience- 

rating accounts, accounts with 1940 rate reductions, 


accounts overdrawn, and amount overdrawn, by 
average annual pay-roll group 





























Overdrawn 
All With rate |_ 
accounts reduction 
Accounts Amount 
Average ~ 1 WOR SR, fiat eS 
roll! | 
~ Total 
|Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per-| (in | Per- 
ber | cent cent | ber | cent |thou-} cent 
sands) 
| 
ictinehadteeted ee | as 428) __.. 1, 150}... ... |$3, 426)...... 
-—— 

EE 7,401| 100.0) 357) 100.0} 753) 100.0) 2,976) 100.0 
Under $5,000... __. 524) 7.1) 62} 17.3) 100; 14.5 23 .8 
5 _ 1,161} 15.7) 72| 20.2) 148 19.6 53] 1.8 
10,000-19,999..._._- 1,959} 26.5} 112] 31.4} 200) 26.6) 475) 16.0 

,000-29,909....._. 1,031) 13.9) 52) 14.6 77| 10.2 90} 3.0 
30,000-39,999....__. 8. 2) 34) 9.5 41; 5.4 68, 2.3 
40,000-49,999.....__ 374) 5.0) - Be 27| 3.6 62); 2.1 
50,000-99,999....._. 10.8 15} 4.2 78} 10.4) 208) 7.0 
100,000-999,909...__ 871; 118 4, 11 63| 8.4) 605) 23.3 
1,000,000 and over. a? See eee 10} 1.3) 1,302) 43.7 

Not classified....._.__- 2, 816)... ._- ,, eee 450)...... 




















! Average of 1937-39 annual pay rolls. 


group were overdrawn, as compared with 11 per- 
cent for the State as a whole. In contrast to this 
experience, only 6 percent of the accounts in trans- 


* In accordance with the instructions supplied by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the agency reported on the modified rates assigned to the 
10,217 experience-rating accounts active as of Mar. 31, 1940, but supplied 
data on the 1,150 accounts which were overdrawn as of Dec. 31, 1939. 

1A study prepared by the Indiana agency indicates that such employ- 
ers “‘saved”’ $795,000 by retaining the 2.7-percent rate during 1940, assum- 
ing that their 1940 pay roll was identical with their 1939 pay roll. See 
Savings to Employers, op. cit. 

* Prior to an amendment to the Indiana law approved in March 1941, in- 
creased rates were to become effective in 1941. 
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Table 3.—Number and percent of Indiana experience- 
rating accounts and of accounts overdrawn, and 
percent of accounts overdrawn, by industry, as of 
Dec. 31, 1939 
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All a 
accounts Ps 
Accounts | Amount Ee 
Industry ey Eee Gee Ge ———|§5 
‘ . |. {S83 . (38. 
s = s = Fl = es 5 
E;/@/8!| 8/38) € ges 
= BI = © |es| & |s—-9 
Zia li/Ziafj/es] & |e 
I ininewinaanntg 10, 217} 100. 0}1, 150) 100. 0188 426/100.0) 11.2 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishery. 26 3 7 6 6 .2| 26.9 
il daa saatians intents aes 287; 2.8) 143) 12.4 393) 11.5) 49.8 
Bituminous and other soft- 
mining -_-.-- acts 7 140); 1.4 92) 8.0) 349) 10. 2) 65.7 
Construction..............___.. 767| 7.5) 234) 20.4) 321) 9.4) 30.5 
Manufacturing... awe 2, 521) 24.7 — 29.3) 2,541) 74.2) 13.4 
Apparel and other finished 
products_____- . = lll} Ll 26, 2.3 105; 3.1) 234. 
Furniture and finished lumber } 
i 274; 2.7) 51, 4.4) 280) 8.2) 18.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products 155} 1.5) 39) 3.4) 166) 4.8 25.2 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
i in 265) 2.6 48) 4.2 281) 8.2) 18.1 
Machinery (except electrical) - 198} 1.9) 31) 2.7; 342) 10.0 15.6 
Automobiles and automobile | 
equipment......___. = 61, .6 21) 1.8, 889) 25.9) 34.4 
rtation, communication, | 
and utilities... __ . nineties 572) 5.6 36, 3.1 32} .9 6.3 
Wholesale and retail trade_. | 4,190 41.0 223) 19.4 63] 1.8 6&3 
Finance, insurance, and real | 
va Tae ef: me. 44.24 
Service industries................ 1, 241) 12.1 155, 13.5 - 19 12.5 
| | | 





portation and communication, 5 percent of those 
in trade, and 2 percent of those in finance were over- 
drawn. In the manufacturing and service groups, 
the proportion of overdrawn accounts was only 
slightly higher than the State-wide average, al- 
though the amount overdrawn in manufacturing 
represented three-fourths of the total for the State. 

An examination of employment data reported 
to the Social Security Board by the Indiana 
agency indicates that the range of fluctuations in 
monthly employment, in comparison with the 
average monthly employment in 1938 was 3 and 
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5 times greater, respectively, in mining and cop. 
struction than in all industries combined; jp 
1939 it was 1% and 5 times greater, respectively.® 

Of the approximately $3.4 million overdrawn 
by all accounts, almost 75 percent is attributable 
to accounts in the manufacturing groups and about 
12 percent to those in mining. Of the individual 
major industry groups in these two principal 
industry divisions, the amounts overdrawn by 
employers in automobile manufacturing repre- 
sented 26 percent of all overdrawn amounts in 
the State, and the amounts overdrawn by ac- 
counts in machinery manufacturing (except elec- 
trical) and in bituminous coal mining each repre- 
sented 10 percent of the State total. The accounts 
in these three of the most important industries in 
the States were charged with $1.6 million in 
benefits in excess of their credited contributions, 
or 46 percent of all overdrafts in the State. Since 
analysis of the experience of other States has 
indicated that industries characterized by large 
numbers of overdrawn accounts are those in which 
increased contribution rates are most common, 
it may be expected that, if this experience con- 
tinues, a high proportion of increased rates will 
be assigned to employers in these groups in sub- 
sequent years. 

The data also indicate that a disproportionately 
large number of employers with average annual 
pay rolls under $10,000 have overdrawn accounts 
(table 2). While 23 percent of all employers in 
the State are found in this pay-roll group, 34 per- 
cent of those with overdrawn accounts are 80 
classified. 

* Social Security Board, Employment and Payrolls in State Unemployment 


Compensation Systems, 1938, Employment Security Memorandum No. 6, 
April 1940. 
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Characteristics and Taxable Wages of Negro 
Workers, 13 Selected Southern States, 1938 


CHARLES L. FRANKLIN * 


AMONG THE APPROXIMATELY 5.2 million workers 
who received taxable wages in 1938' under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program in 13 
selected southern States, nearly 1.2 million, or 
23 percent of the total, were Negroes. 

The fact that large numbers of Negro workers 
are concentrated in agricultural labor and domes- 
tic service, which are excluded from coverage under 
the insurance program, suggests that the experi- 
ence of Negro workers under the program is 
significantly different from that of white workers. 
This difference may be further indicated by anal- 
ysis of information derived from the quarterly 
reports made by employers subject to the pro- 
gram. These data, for example, may be used in 
analyzing the extent to which the coverage pro- 
visions of the act cause disproportionate exclusions 
of Negro workers from covered employment. 
Similarly, wage data may be utilized to indicate 
the extent to which Negro workers, as compared 
with white workers, face difficulties in accumulat- 
ing wage credits sufficient to qualify them, and 
their dependents or survivors, for the benefits 
provided under the program. The data also show 
differences in characteristics and taxable wages 
between Negro and white workers in covered 
employment. 

For the year 1938, employee wage data were 
tabulated to show the race? of workers in 13 
States in which at least 10 percent of the workers 
with taxable wages in 1937 were Negroes; these 
States were Alabama, Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. In several 
other States, however, most of which are princi- 
pally industrial, such as New York, Pennsylvania, 
*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 

! For general summary of 1938 wage data, see Social Security Yearbook, 1989, 
pp. 51-65; see also Corson, John J., “‘Characteristics of Employees Under 
Old-Age Insurance in 1938,"’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 12 (December 
1940), pp. 3-10, 70-76. In table F of that article (p. 76), the following correc- 
tions should be made: the words “‘average annual taxable wage”’ should be 


“annual taxable wages’’; ‘‘reported for 1938’’ in footnote 1 should read ‘“‘re- 


Ported for 1937.” 
1In these discussions only two designations are used—*‘‘Negro” and 
“white’’: the latter includes all groups other than Negro. 
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New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas, there were 
heavy concentrations of Negro workers in covered 
employment, concentrations significant in terms 
of the total number of Negro workers in covered 
employment in the United States as a whole even 
though they constituted less than 10 percent of the 
State totals. It is estimated that the 13 States 
account for 58 percent of all Negro workers in 
covered employment and 42 percent of all taxable 
wages received by Negro workers in the United 


Chart 1.—Negro workers with taxable wages in 1938 as 
percent of all workers, by State, 13 selected States 
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States. The average wage of $388 for Negro 
workers in the 13 States in 1938 compares with 
an average of $430 for all Negro workers in the 
country in 1937.* 

The tabulation of employee wage data shows, 
in addition to race, the sex, age, and taxable wages 
for those workers who received taxable wages dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1938. As a result, all 
full-time workers who worked during all 4 quarters 
are included in the tabulation; but many seasonal, 
part-time, or intermittent employees who worked 
only during any of the first 3 but not the fourth 
quarter are excluded. The tabulation, therefore, 


3 See the Bulletin, September 1939, p. 20, table 3. 
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is a sample, constituting approximately 75 percent 
of the total number of covered workers in 1938 
for the 13 States combined. Wage averages for 
the whole group would therefore tend to be some- 
what lower than those here given for fourth- 
quarter workers. Several other minor factors— 
such as delayed or incorrect wage reports, wages 
reported under canceled account numbers, un- 
known race or sex of employees—slightly affect the 
representativeness of the fourth-quarter data. 
However, the combined effect of all these limita- 
tions is not substantial and does not give rise to 
significant errors.‘ In order to show an over-all 
picture of the total number of Negro workers with 
taxable wages and the amount of such wages in 
the 13 States in 1938, estimates were made on the 
basis of race and sex proportions shown by the 
comparable 1937 employee wage data (table 1). 
Number and Sex of Workers and Total Taxable 
Wages 

Approximately 1.2 million Negro workers, or 
23 percent of all covered workers, received $372 
million in taxable wages—12 percent of all such 


‘ For further discussion of these factors, see the Social Security Yearbook, 
1939, pp. 51-65. 


wages paid in 1938 to workers in the 13 States 
analyzed here. Negro men, constituting 26 per. 
cent of all male workers, received almost $334 
million, or 13 percent of all taxable wages received 
by men; Negro women, on the other hand, 
received only $38 million in taxable wages. This 
amount represents 7 percent of the taxable wages 
received by all women in these States though the 
Negro women constituted 13.5 percent of this 
group. 

The ratio of Negroes to the total number of 
covered workers in the 13 States varied widely 
from State to State, ranging from 11 percent in 
Kentucky to 39 percent in Mississippi. As might 
be expected, the higher percentages were found, 
in general, in the States of the deep South, where 
Negroes also constituted substantially larger pro- 
portions of the labor force (chart 1). There were 
also striking State differences in the percentages 
of the total taxable wages received by Negro 
workers. On the whole, these percentages of 
taxable wages were about one-half the percentages 
that Negro workers constituted of all workers who 
received such wages. These differences were also 
more pronounced in the deep South. In contrast, 


Table 1.—Number and percent of Negroes and their taxable wages in covered employment, 1938, and percent of 
Negroes in the labor force, 1940, by sex and State, 13 selected States 


[Wages in thousands] 
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Covered employment, 1938 ! | Labor force, 1940! 
Total Negro | Male Negro Female Negro 
Workers Taxable wages | Workers | Taxable wages Workers | Taxable wages Male | Female 
State Sivct hl ER Asche Negroes Negroes Negroes 
| | | | as per- as per- | as oe 
. . . ’ | As per-| As per- | cent of | cent of | cent o 
Some ~~ owl Asper-| _| cent of | cent of| total | all | alll 
Number |all cov-| Amount | all tax-| N"™- |g) male) Amount all male — | aes Amount a males females 
. able | covered | | taxable covered taxable) 
workers wages en | wages workers | wages | 
13 States___._..... 1, 183, 390 22.7 |$371, 535 12.0 904, 003 | 26.1 's333, 778 | 12.9 |189, 297 13.5 |sa7, 757 7.2 30. 6 27.2 40.6 
0 118, 407 30.1 | 42,549 18.9 | 108, 322 34.7 | 40,624 | 20.7 | 10,085 12.3 | 1,925 6.6) 37.7 33. 0 52.7 
(| TALE 44, BNS 22.9 12,160 12.7 | 41, 570 26.7 | 11,552 13.6 | 3,118 8.1 608 | 5.6 26.9 24.5 38.3 
District of Columbia.__. 45, 350 22.2 | 24,247 13.5 | 37,753 26.9; 2,804) 14.6) 7,597 1.9 3, 443 9.2 2.7 27.3 30.8 
Pt iAcémepscbisenesa 112, 503 25.9 | 29, 521 13.2 | 96, 499 30.0 | 26, 882 14.4 | 16,004) 14.0) 2,639 7.2 31.6 27.7 4.4 
Fenbsentuinbenonda 135, 479 25.0 | 33,608 11.9 [110, 780 29.9 | 29,918 13.3 | 24, 600 14.4 3,600; 64) 37.2 32.9 48.3 
_, rere 41, 365 10.5 | 16,642 6.6 | 34,975 11.5 | 15,378 | 7.1 | 6,390 7.3 | i, 264 | 3.6 9.5 7.8 17.1 
SR 118, 672 28.6 | 37,374 13.9 |104, 731 31.6 | 34,974/ 149) 13,941 16.6) 2,40 7.5 38.4 34.7 50.1 
Maryland............... 64,574) (13.7 | 29,741 7.9 | 54,283 | 16.1 | 27,434) 8.8 | 10,291 7.6 | 2,307 38/ 181) 161 23.7 
te ya (PRP SOR 82, 260 39.0 | 17,918 20.2 | 75,615 46.3 | 16,983 | 22.7/| 6,645 14.1 | 935 6.8 43.0 49.4 63.7 
North Carolina. -........ 142, 776 21.8 11.3 | 100,830 23.2 | 32,156) 11.4 | 41,946) 19.0 | 8,796 10.9 28.9 26.8 34.8 
South Carolina... ...... 73, 542 23.1 | 17,279 11.3 | 64, 896 23.5 | 16,061; 129] 8646) 96 | 1, 218 | 41] 4.5 40.0 52.0 
Tennessee.............. 84,529 17.4 | 28,213 10.0 | 71,626| 20.6) 25,415| 109/129 95) 2707) 5&7) m9 17.7 31.9 
CS 119, 245 23.9 | 41,332 12.9 | 92,213 25.4 | 35, 507 13.3 27, 632 19.9) 5,735) It) 20 23.5 #4.1 























partly estimated) derived from basic tabulation adjusted for 1937 allocated to that State. For remaining 1938 workers, State of registration 
and 1938 -over with exclusions for workers holding railroad retirement was used in estimating distribution by State of employment. 
and workers whose sex and/or race was unknown (see the ? Based on 5-percent sample of preliminary data from 16th Census of the 
,» December 1940, pp. 70-76). State of emplo nt in basic tabula- United States. Represents persons 14 years and over who at any time dur- 
tion was indicated only for workers for who were re ing week of March 24-30, 1940, were employed, engaged in public emergency 
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in each State the proportion of taxable wages 
received by white workers in covered employment 
was greater than the proportion of white covered 
workers, reflecting prominently race and geo- 
graphic differentials in wage rates and regularity 
of employment. 

In terms of the number of Negro covered 
workers in 1938, North Carolina ranked first with 
nearly 143,000; Kentucky, with about 41,000, 
ranked last (table 1). It is interesting to note, 
however, that Alabama was first and Arkansas 
last in terms of the total amount of taxable wages 
paid to Negro workers. Negro men in covered 
employment were heavily concentrated, in about 
equal numbers, in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and North Carolina, while Negro women were 
greatly concentrated in North Carolina. Ken- 
tucky had the fewest Negro men and Arkansas 
the fewest Negro women. 

Although there was a predominance of men 
among both Negro and white workers in all States, 
the proportion of Negro women among all Negro 
workers was substantially lower than the propor- 
tion of white women among all white workers—16 
as against 30 percent for the 13 States as a whole. 
In Arkansas Negro women constituted only 7 per- 
cent of all Negro workers, while in North Carolina 
they constituted 29 percent. For white women, 
however, variations in State percentages were less 
marked ; they ranged from 23 percent in Kentucky 
to 36 percent in Georgia (table 2). 


Extent of Coverage 


That exclusion of agriculture and domestic em- 
ployment under the Social Security Act affects 
disproportionately the coverage of Negro wage 
earners could best be shown by comparing the 
number of workers who received taxable wages in 
1938 with the total labor force for that year. 
Since, however, appropriate data on the labor force 
in 1938 are not available, use has been made of 
preliminary 1940 data on the labor force, from the 
16th Census of the United States (table 1). 

Comparisons between these preliminary 1940 
data and the corresponding race and sex groups 
of workers in covered employment in 1938 have 
certain limitations. The racial designations used 
by the census are ‘white’ and “nonwhite”; the 
1938 wage data, on the other hand, include all 
racial groups other than Negro in the “white” 
group. Since the actual number of persons 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of workers with 
taxable wages in 1938, by race and sex, for each of 13 
selected States! 


























Negro White 
State ——? 
Male | Female | Male | Female 

Be nna dueceinmnteateonac 84.0 16.0 69.8 30. 2 
icctdadacncatece 91.5 8.5 73.9 26.1 
pO RE ETE 93.0 7.0 76.3 23.7 
District of Columbia 83.2 16.8 64.7 35.3 
Re ee : Se 85.8 14.2 69. 6 30.4 
its tdikedhinaeeacaes 81.8 18.2 63.8 36.2 
Te ele Ta - 84.6 15.4 76.8 23.2 
|” “SSROS SE 88.3 11.7 76.3 23.7 
tte dk sini 84.1 15.9 69.4 30.6 
Mississippi ei AS ES EE 91.9 8.1 68.4 31.6 
North Carolina. ...........-. 70.6 29.4 65.2 34.8 
OE SE wocnkinccbecsss 88. 2 11.8 66.5 | 33.5 
: aE 84.7 15.3 69.1 30.9 
,  —_(ti(‘éik RR | 77.3 22.7 71.3 28.7 





1 Based on table 1, 


identified with these “other” groups is negligible 
in the States under consideration, the “nonwhite” 
census group can be considered essentially Negro, 
and therefore significant errors in comparisons 
may not arise from this discrepancy. The census 
tabulation represents a count of the labor force 
as of a particular week in the year, whereas the 
figures for Negro workers given in table 1 relate 
to the total number who had covered employment 
at any time during the year 1938. The census 
figures may represent an understatement of the 
total number of persons attached to the labor force 
at some time during the year. Moreover, during 
the 2-year interval between 1938 and 1940 there 
has been some interstate migration of workers, 
and an unknown number of new entrants into and 
withdrawals from the labor market that might 
have changed slightly the volume as well as the 
race and sex composition of the labor force. 
Comparison of these two sets of data should 
therefore be used as a relative rather than an 
absolute measure of the extent of coverage. 

If employment of agricultural and domestic 
workers, as well as certain smaller groups, were 
not excluded from coverage under the act, and if 
there were proportionate employment of both 
races and sexes in covered industries, the percent- 
age that each race and sex group comprises of the 
covered workers would be approximately the same 
as the corresponding percentage of the total labor 
force within each State. Differences in race and 
sex patterns in the percentages of covered workers 
and the percentages of the labor force are, there- 
fore, an indication of differences in coverage and 
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the extent of covered employment among the 
race and sex groups. 

On the whole, Negro workers comprised a 
smaller percentage of the total number of covered 
workers than of the total labor force. For the 13 
States combined they constituted only 23 percent 
of the covered workers but 31 percent of the labor 
force. In most States the differences between the 
two percentages were substantial; in a few States, 
however, these differences were small. In only 
one State—Kentucky—was the proportion of 


Negroes among covered workers slightly greater 
than their proportion among the labor force, 
These differences between the percentages of 
covered workers and the labor force were signifi. 
cantly smaller for Negro men than for Negro 
women. For the 13 States as a whole, the pro. 
portion of Negro men to all men in covered em. 
ployment was only slightly lower than their 
proportion in the male labor force. In 5 States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, and Tep. 
nessee—Negro men represented a slightly greater 


Chart 2.—Percent of Negroes in the labor force, 1940, and percent of Negroes with taxable wages in covered 
employment, 1938, by sex, 13 selected States 
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share of the male covered workers than of the 
male labor force (chart 2). 

Negro women, on the other hand, represented 
41 percent of the female labor force as compared 
with 14 percent of the female covered workers in 
the 13 States as a whole. The relative differences 
varied strikingly among the States. In Virginia, 
North Carolina, the District of Columbia, and 
Kentucky the differences between the percentages 
were relatively large, but still they were much 
greater in Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. In no State did Negro women 
constitute a greater proportion of covered workers 
than of the labor force. 

These comparative percentages reflect directly 
the industrial, occupational, and geographic differ- 
entials between Negro and white workers in the 
total labor force and in covered employment, due 
in part to the statutory occupational exceptions 
under the act which affect the extent of coverage 
among Negro workers and in part to the employ- 
ment practices that limit job opportunities for 
Negro workers in covered employment. The 
higher extent of coverage of white workers, and 
especially white women as compared with Negro 
women, may be accounted for partly by a greater 
number of white women who entered the labor 
market in recent years and found increased em- 
ployment opportunities in the new mills and 
factories using female labor. Moreover, white 
women are not as seriously affected by the occu- 


pational exceptions of domestic service and agri- 
cultural labor under the act. 


Age of Workers 


Negro workers with taxable wages in the fourth 
quarter of 1938 were, on the average, less than a 
year older than white workers—33 years as against 
32 for the 13 States as a whole (table 3). Median 
ages, for the 13 States, were about 1% years lower 
than the mean ages. Negro men were in general 
slightly younger than white men; Negro women, 
on the other hand, were on the average 3 years 
older than white women. 

The average age of Negro workers was found to 
vary more pronouncedly from State to State than 
the average age of white workers. For example, 
the range in average age was 6 years for Negro 
men as compared with 2 years for white men, and 
6 years for Negro women as compared with only 
a year for white women. 

More significant than average ages for this 
analysis, however, are the comparative distribu- 
tions of Negro and white workers by age groups 
(table 3 and chart 3). Negro workers were con- 
centrated in the ages 25-29, white workers in the 
ages 20-24. 

Proportionately more Negro than white workers 
were under 15 years of age. This situation arises 
in part from the fact that Negro children must 
often supplement the generally low family in- 
come, and in part from the shorter school terms 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution by age group of workers with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938,' and 
median and mean age, by sex and race, 13 selected States 




















Total Male Female 
Age group (years) a mee ccm eye Raa 
Total Negro White Total Negro White Total | Negro White 

ii A: Besos SS BS 

Number of workers 3, 870, 598 | 881,476 | 2,980,122 | 2,844,353 | 742, 600 | 2,101,753 | 1,026, 245 | 138, 876 887, 369 

Median age 30.8 | $1.6 | 30.6 $1.8 $1.8 | $1.8 28. 4 | $1.0 28.0 

| | | 

Mean age $2.5 | $3.1 32.3 $3.4 $3.2 | $3.5 30.0 | $2.2 29.7 

All ages ® 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
, | 
Under 15 1| .2| a 2 2 2 a al - 
15-19 8.9 | 7.0 | 9.5 7.4 6.9 7.6 13.1 | 7.5 14.0 
2-24 19.5 | 17.6 20.0 18.0 17.6 18.0 23.3 | 17.9 24.1 
25-29 19.0 | 19. 5 | 18.8 18.7 19.3 18.4 19.9 | 20. 8 19.8 
30-34 15.6 16.2 | 15.5 15.8 | 16.0 15.8 15.1 | 16.9 14.8 
35-39 11.8 | 13.2 | 11.4 12.3 | 13.1 12.0 10. 5 | 13.8 10.0 
40-44 8.8 | 9.5 8.6 9.4 | 9.5 9.4 7.3 9.5 6.9 

| | 

45-49 6.3 | 6.3 6.3 6.9 | 6.5 7.1 4.7 5.5 4.6 
50-54__ 4.6 4.8 | 4.6 5.2 | 5.0 5.3 3.0 | 3.9 2.9 
55-59 3.1 | 3.0 3.1 3.5 | 3.1 3.7 1.7 | 2.1 1.7 
60-64 1.8 | 1.5 1.8 2.1 1.6 2.2 sd 1.0 9 
65 and over | oa 3} Se ~ 3 .2 2) .3 oh 

















' Data not adjusted for 1937 and 1938 carry-over (see the Bulletin, December 
140, pp. 70-76). For the United States, workers with taxable wages in 
fourth quarter of 1938 represent 77 percent of all workers, and their taxable 
Wages represent 89 percent of total wages, in 1938 tabulation. 
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3 Includes group of workers whose age is unknown and not shown in the 
table; therefore, the percentages add to slightly less than 100.0 in each case. 
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and less effective enforcement of school attendance 
and child-labor laws for Negroes in some of the 
States. 

While the percentage of all Negro workers aged 
15-24 was smaller than that for white workers, 
the difference was especially marked in the case 
of young women. Only 26 percent of the Negro 
women were in that age group, in contrast to 38 
percent of the white women. This difference may 
be explained in part by the greater number of 
white apprentices, since in many cases union 
control seriously limits apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities among young Negroes. Moreover, em- 
ployers generally prefer older and more ex- 
perienced Negro workers to do the type of work 
for which they employ younger white workers 
when they are available. 


The differences in the age distribution become 
more significant with advancing age, particularly 
from the point of view of insured status, singe 
to the older workers primary benefits are of more 
immediate concern. There were no substantia] 
differences in the relative percentages of Negro 
and white men over 45 years of age. On the 
other hand, the proportion of older Negro women 
in covered employment was larger than that of 
white women, possibly because Negro women find 
it necessary to continue at work even after mar- 
riage and do not withdraw from the labor market 
to the same extent as white women workers, 
Their continuance in employment is to their advan- 
tage in accumulating additional quarters of cover- 
age which may be used to maintain a currently 
insured status or acquire a fully insured status, 


Chart 3.—Percentage distribution of workers aged 15-64 with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938, by age 
group, sex, and race, 13 selected States 
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ecome | Chart 4.—Average ese — wage of a with portions of Negro than of white workers in 
Cularly taxable wages in t _— quarter of 1938, by age =—-overed employment will reach age 65, when they 
since group, sex, and race, 13 selected States : : 
' pense TAXABLE WAGE can retire and apply for primary benefits. Because 
* More $1500 of this shorter life span, the protection of wives 
pr sniniiiinitan and children through the provisions for sur- 
: egro vivors benefits may be of relatively greater im- 
~ the avenase portance to those of the Negro group who have 
women | [ALL AGES) dase sufficient covered employment to attain currently 
hat of | 1000; __— , 
insured status. 
n find . . 
, man Age in Relation to Average Taxable Wage 
WHITE FEMALE ° 
narket none Analysis of average taxable wages, by 5-year age 
rkers, = aw ay NEGRO MALE ~ | groups, reveals that average wages of workers in 
dvan- . P covered employment increased with age, reaching 
cover. el ie ane the highest peak in the age groups 40-49 for 
rently et , i Negro and white men, 40-44 for Negro women, 
tatus, ; and 50—54 for white women (table 4 and chart 4). 
| CD i a ae ST Se ee The range in average wages by age for the respec- 
by age « o ? oa) 3 oa vg oa 3 a 4 oa . . . 
s meri ft 2 fee tive age groups was significantly narrower for 
= © © © o ©® + . 
s$ 2 8 & + ra . 2 $3 & Negro workers—from $74 to $490—than for white 
AG . 
| workers—from $52 to $1,155—and the difference 
25 As age 60 was approached, however, the pro- _ in the ranges for Negro and white men was much 
= portion of Negro workers in the distribution greater than for Negro and white women. For 
decreased somewhat more rapidly than the corre- example, the range in the averages for Negro men 
} ° . . . . 
| | sponding proportion of white workers. To some was from $76 to $523, while that for white men 
| | extent this divergence is due to the fact that was from $55 to almost $1,290; for Negro women, 
| | older Negro workers find it more difficult than the average ranged from $41 to $312, for white 
older white workers to remain in gainful employ- women from $34 to $685. 
3 | ment. Moreover, the greater mortality among An unusual finding in this analysis is the fact 
older Negroes, and consequently the lower life that in the age group under 15 years the average 
expectancy of Negroes, results in a relatively taxable wage received by Negro boys was 38 per- 
smaller proportion of the Negro population—and cent greater than that received by white boys, 
| in turn the Negro labor foree—in the advanced and the average for Negro girls was 21 percent 
| ages. Thus, the indications are that smaller pro- = greater than for white girls. It is only in this 
Table 4.—Average annual taxable wage of workers with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938,' and ratio 
(percent) of average for Negro workers to average for white workers, by age group, sex, and race, 13 selected States 
Total | Male Female | Ratio (percent) of— 
| er ee | 
Age group (years) | | | Total Male | Female 
Total | Negro | White | Total | Negro | White | Total | Negro | White | Negro to | Negro to | Negro to 
| | white | white | white 
Average wage --| $736 | sss | $30 | $a27 | $413 | s074 | $483 | $25 | $519 4.2) 424 40.1 
Under 15..... ey 7 52 61 7%) 55 | 36 41 | 1423| 1382 120.6 
| 15-19 220 140 237 237 150 265 | 192 93 201 58.1 56.6 46.3 
} D-4 496 267 556 532 282 618 | 420 192 447 48.0 45.6 43.0 
25-29 699 372 799 770 395 909 515 260 557 46.6 43.5 46.7 
30-34 859 442 987 956 471 1, 131 577 298 626 44.8 41.6 47.6 
35-39 928 471 1, 085 1, 033 503 1, 239 587 | 307 648 43.4 40.6 47.4 
| ae en erm Qs] 490 1, 141 1, 087 523 1, 289 601 312 663 42.9 40.6 47.1 
(i eae ea ae 1,004 490 1, 155 1,099 520 | 1,285 618 301 677 42.4 40.5 44.5 
aaa 976 479 1, 130 1, 052 509 1, 232 614 276 685 42.4 41.3 40.3 
Diss iencndanengueetinneboeaiaaal 952 471 1, 087 1,013 497 1, 167 609 264 676 43.3 42.6 39.1 
si“ ESR ecrteace se. 054 461 1,072 | 1,006 484 1, 137 613 261 676 43.0 42.6 38.6 
I iesastcntiaaieiliancdinall si3| am} 630) sa1| 24) 664) 386| 162) 481 42.4 42.8 33.7 
| ' See table 3, footnote 1. 
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Table 5.—Average annual taxable wage of workers with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938,' and ratio 
(percent) of average for Negro workers to average for white workers, by State, sex, and race, 13 selected States 
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Total Male | Female Ratio (percent) of— 

| nn 

State | ‘Total Male Female 

Total | Negro | White | Total | Negro | White | Total | Negro | White | Ne#to to | Negro to | Negro tp 

total male | female 

| white white | white 
a ——e 
Bcc cocccncccesoencecececcasocceses $736 | $388 $839, $827) $413 $974 | $483 | $255 | $519 46. 2 42.4 | 49.1 
IN ccisnns tn cutichenigetnibshiboonenes oz} 437/ sor; 754/ 454| 913/ 445| 0| 473; 546, 49.7| tae 
PIs 0 nce enn cence ccc cccesewencecenseccnees 635 341 722 692 346 816 397 272 408 7.2 42.4 66.7 
ee 1, 060 635 | 1,182 , 185 649 | 1,382 | 777 561 806 53.7 47.0 60.6 
RG bielibdgincheewashsrebadetsjeucseunnnse 685 342 805 769 361 945 440 227 475 42.5 38.2 41.8 
SPR RRR t-te areas 661 318 777 7 344 935 450 1% | 493 40.9 36.8 | 304 
a rhndassccccesedsncensiqssssscenseseees 789 496 824 873 540 916 496 254 515 60. 2 59.0 49.3 
TTT ES SI 783 386 944 859 405 | 1,070 479 236 527 40.9 37.9 4.8 
i cckntcninascocdaccecenasencn ees 948 548 | 1,013 | 1,004 597 | 1,190 72 293 596 54.1 50. 2 49.2 
meena, a peccecaccoccccecncccccsccecceccccees 557 293 725 606 303 864 386 187 419 40.4 35. 1 46 
i th ncn ccckpadedeieasatasnnd 653 336 742 751 370 868 | 453 253 500 | 45.3 42.6 50.6 
EE Snenaccaccsnactdhetesseseuceseos 606 294 703 677 308 829 425 189} = 451 | 41.8 37.2 | 49 
EE irigitnnn ihnnsonceuchdhadinnencnmnand 736 413 805 831 437 934 488 | 276| 6510) 51.3 46.8 I 
nn aaia ca padinmndibiiaakh 779 421 892 884 464 | 1,028 491 268 | 545 | 47.2 45.1 | 0.4 








1 See table 3, footnote 1. 


age group that the average taxable wage of 
Negroes is greater than that of whites. This 
situation may be explained in part by the fact 
that many more Negro children find it necessary 
to work for longer periods than white children 
because of the economic circumstances of their 
families. Moreover, the seemingly greater in- 
difference on the part of some officials in enforcing 
child-labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws and the shorter school terms for Negro chil- 
dren in many of the southern States encourage 
their employment. 

Among both Negroes and whites the lowest 
average taxable wages were received by the young- 
est and the oldest workers, and it is among these 
workers that the differences in average wages of 
Negroes and whites were smallest, especially for 
women. Small differences in average wages of 
the oldest workers may be partly explained by 
the fact that the oldest Negro workers were 
mainly skilled and semiskilled workmen who had 
rather regular employment records with their 
employers. 

As age 65 was approached, the average taxable 
wages for Negroes dropped somewhat more rapidly 
than the averages for whites, showing a greater 
loss of earning power for Negroes. The apparent 
decline in average wages of workers in the oldest 
age groups may be in considerable measure the 
result of the decline in the numbers of individuals 
in those successive age groups, resulting from the 
fractional years of potential coverage on the part 
of workers who were leaving the Iabor force per- 
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manently by reason of death, disability, and other 
factors. Negro workers drop out of coverage for 
such reasons at earlier ages than white workers, 
and possibly at a more rapid rate. Thus, it 
appears that greater difficulty will be experienced 
by Negro workers in maintaining their average 
wages, not only in the older age groups but 
throughout their working life, in amounts sufficient 
to acquire the necessary quarters of coverage and 
to accumulate wage credits which would qualify 
them for benefits equal to the average received by 
all workers. 

The distribution of average wages by age groups 
within the States did not vary significantly from 
the pattern for the 13 States as a whole. Minor 
variations followed closely the State differences in 
average taxable wages. 


State Differences in Average Taxable Wage 


The average taxable wage ° of all Negro workers 
in covered employment—$388—was less than one- 
half the average for all white workers—$839—for 
the 13 States (table 5). In the various States also 
there were substantial differences. The highest 
averages, received in the District of Columbia, 
were $649 for Negro men as compared with $1,382 
for white men, and $561 for Negro women as 
compared with $806 for white women. On the 
other hand, the averages for Negro men were 

5 Averages were derived from the total 1938 taxable wages of workers with 
taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938; they therefore include taxable 
wages of all full-time, but not all part-time, seasonal or intermittent, workers 


and are consequently slightly higher than if they had been based on the tar- 
able wages paid to all workers employed at some time during 1938. 
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lowest—about $300—in Mississippi and South 
Carolina, and for white men—$816—in Arkansas. 
Mississippi had the lowest average—$187—for 
Negro women and Arkansas—$408—for white 
women (chart 5). The lowest average wage for 
white men was therefore greater than the highest 
averages received by any of the other groups of 
workers, and it was almost 5 times the lowest 





average for Negro women. 


Distribution of Workers by Wage Interval 


Striking differences in total annual taxable 
wages received by Negro and white workers in 


covered employment are also shown in the com- 
parative percentage distributions of workers by 
$200 wage intervals. In general, a disproportion- 
ately heavy concentration of Negro workers was 
found in the lower wage intervals (table 6). For 
example, 33 percent of all Negro men in the 13 
States, but only 16 percent of all white men, 
received less than $200 in taxable wages during the 
year. Similarly, 51 percent of all the Negro 
women, in contrast to 28 percent of all white 
women, were in this wage category. As a matter 
of fact, the heaviest concentration of all workers in 
the 13 States, both Negro and white, was in the 


Chart 5.—Average annual taxable wage of workers with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938, by State, 
sex, and race, 13 selected States 
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wage interval $1-199. This concentration was 
also found for all the workers in the United 
States.® 

A further analysis of this $1-199 interval indi- 
cated that 20 percent of Negro men and 32 percent 
of Negro women in fact earned less than $100 in 
taxable wages during the year, in contrast to 10 
percent of white men and 18 percent of white 
women. This pattern was general for all 13 
States, but the corresponding percentages were 
substantially higher in the lower southern States. 

Approximately 77 percent of all Negro workers 
and 40 percent of all white workers received less 
than $600; and 95 percent of all Negro workers 
as compared with 69 percent of all white workers 
received less than $1,000 in taxable wages. In the 
case of Negro women, only 9 percent received $600 
or more and 1 percent had wages of more than 
$1,000. While at least a small proportion of white 
men and women were found to have received 
$3,000 or more, the proportion of Negro men 
whose wages exceeded $2,200 and of Negro women 
whose wages exceeded $1,600 was in each case 
less than 0.1 percent. The lower taxable wages 
received by Negro workers are due to a large ex- 
tent to a greater degree of shifting between cov- 
ered and noncovered employment, more irregular 
and part-time work in covered employment, and 
the generally lower wage rates. 


* Corson, op. cit., p. 3. 


Taxable Wages and Insured Status 


Since the major factor determining insured 
status of covered workers is the number of quarters 
of coverage they are able to accumulate, their earn. 
ings experience is of great significance in connection 
with their ability to qualify for insurance benefits, 
whether for themselves and their dependents or for 
their survivors. By definition, a ‘quarter of coy. 
erage”’ is a calendar quarter during which a worker 
received at least $50 in wages for service rendered 
in an employment covered by the act. Therefore, 
employees who receive less than $200 in taxable 
wages during a year could accumulate a maximum 
of 3 quarters of coverage for that year, while 
employees receiving less than $100 a year could 
be credited with only a single quarter of coverage, 

If the 1938 wage experience of these covered 
workers can be assumed to be indicative of what 
will occur in later years, the 22 percent of all 
Negro workers, and 12 percent of all white work- 
ers, who received less than $100 in taxable wages 
during 1938 could never expect to acquire fully 
insured status unless they worked for at least 40 
years, since such workers must have at least 40 
quarters of coverage before they can be fully in- 
sured. Conceivably, during some years these 
persons may not acquire even a single quarter of 
coverage, for part-time, intermittent, or seasonal 
work or short periods of unemployment may 
spread the wages over the year in such a fashion 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages in the fourth quarter of 1938,' by $200 wage interval, 
sex, and race, 13 selected States 



































Tota Male | Female 
Wage interva camera: pam ie 
Total Negro | White Total Negro White Total Negro White 
ORI D..0ccccatdbonsnstccesered $736 $388 | $839 $827 $413 | $974 $453 $255 $519 
I pacnciccctscntedneecenaias 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
GBHTPD. 2.030250 000-0020 -- 2 nos en cn oweees 23.2 35.8 19.6 20.5 33.1 16.0 | 31.1 51.0 27.9 
2 a aa 14.4 22.0 12.2 12.4 20.2 9.6 | 20.1 | $2.2 18.8 
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Sa rdthbdnddscesnccqeocedniduienniaadel 12.9 12.4 13.0 12.6 13.4 12.3 | 13.6 6.7 4.7 
SS aa 9.1 6.0 10.1 9.5 6.8 10.4 8.2 | L8 0.2 
EE ee 6.4 2.8 7.5 7.2 3.2 8.6 | 4.4 5 5.1 
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ni dienteccgadcenecemantaneneeaatrd 3.5 .5 4.3 4.2 .6 5.5 | 1.4) 1 1.6 
Ra 2.4 .2 3.1 3.1 .3 4.0) S (2) 4 
— “as PS SE 2.2 od 2.7 2.7 1 3.7 5 | (2) 6 
a onadtenagyicebiiessnawaan 1.5 all 1.9 1.9 Mt 2.6 | 3} (#) 3 
Pi ridsansdnesseeccecsenchosooonepiil 1.0 (4) 1.3 1.3 () 1.8 | mt (2) 2 
DT (cscngammdecedseossccesoscescosgnil .8 (4) 11 L1 (*) 1.40 eo (?) i 
TL bnddacbeswnescessncedesnsonmsnend .6 (4) 8 .8 (’) 11 1 (4) a 
i cietecenestcoducheccdicenmandia .4 (4) .6 6 () 8) (*) (4) Jl 
| 
3,000 and over 1.7 » 2.2 2.2 (*) 3.0 | 2; & | 3 
1 See table 3, footnote 1. Less than 0.05 percent. 
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that not as much as $50 will be received during any 
one quarter. Such irregular employment would 
also affect, though not to the same extent, workers 
who received more than $100 during a year, 
especially those receiving less than $200. 

To be currently insured for the benefits payable 
to a widow who has the worker’s child or children 
in her care and to such children, a worker must 
have received at least $50 during each of any 6 
calendar quarters out of the 12 immediately pre- 
ceding the quarter in which he died. Obviously, 
a worker who does not receive at least $100 a 
vear in taxable wages—and of such an amount at 
least $50 in each of 2 quarters—cannot obtain 
currently insured status. As has been pointed 
out, this protection is especially needed by Negro 
workers, among whom many deaths occur at ages 
when there are likely to be children in need of 
parental support. It seems clear, however, that 
among the large group who received less than $200 
in 1938, there are many who can become currently 
insured and obtain such protection for their 
survivors only if their covered employment is 
greater in duration or more remunerative in future 
years. 

While some workers who receive less than $200 
in taxable wages during a year will be likely to 
accumulate a sufficient number of quarters of 
coverage to acquire fully insured status and 
qualify for primary benefits, annual taxable wages 
of less than $200 will preclude the addition to the 
basic benefit amount of the 1-percent increments 
allowed in the formula for each year during which 
a beneficiary received at $200 in taxable 
It is clear from the 1938 wage data that a 


least 
wages. 
substantially larger proportion of Negro than of 
white beneficiaries would suffer such a loss. The 
concentration of Negro workers in the lower wage 
intervals will result in relatively smaller benefits 
for those who actually qualify for benefits and in a 
relatively smaller number of beneficiaries among 
workers who have had some covered employment. 


In Summary 
It is clear that Negro workers are at a dis- 


advantage with respect to the old-age and sur- 
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vivors insurance program, primarily because of 
three major factors: employment excluded from 
coverage; mortality rates; and amounts of earnings 
in covered employment. 

With respect to the first factor, Negro men are 
affected adversely somewhat more seriously than 
white men, and the large majority of Negro women 
in the labor force are eliminated at the outset from 
participation in the program by reason of their 
principal employment as domestic workers in 
private homes—an employment specifically ex- 
cluded from coverage. The extension of coverage 
to domestic service, and to agricultural and other 
employments now excepted, would at least make 
possible their participation in the program. 

With respect to the second factor, the shorter 
life span among Negro workers precludes, for 
relatively more individuals, an opportunity to 
qualify for primary benefits at age 65. In the 
younger age groups, on the other hand, the greater 
mortality among Negro than among white workers 
would make benefits possible for a relatively larger 
number of Negro widows with young children, if 
the deceased wage earners have had currently in- 
sured status at the time of their death. 

With reference to the third factor, the generally 
low wages among Negro covered workers will 
seriously affect their ability to qualify for primary 
benefits, and in numerous cases will preclude 
protection of families, since many will not have 
currently insured status at the time of death. 
Negro married women work to a greater extent 
than do white women; such continuance in em- 
ployment after marriage, while generally necessi- 
tated by the relatively lower income of Negro men, 
may make it possible for them to build up wage 
credits toward their own benefits. Nevertheless, 
it would appear that in fact a double penalty may 
be suffered by Negro workers in covered employ- 
ment and their families in that the duration of 
covered employment and the amounts of taxable 
wages will often be such as to make it impossible 
for individuals to qualify under the present eligi- 
bility requirements for either old-age benefits 
for the benefits payable to 


or, on occasion, 


survivors. 
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The Administration of General Relief in the 
States During 1940 


Dorotuy R. BuckLIN AND ALDEN J. TESKE* 


DurinG 1940, persons in need of general relief in 
the United States received assistance which varied 
greatly in kind and adequacy, depending upon 
the State and even the locality in which they sought 
aid. The diversity in the type and amount of 
care provided was the inevitable result of the highly 
decentralized system under which general relief is 
administered. More than 10,000 local units 
throughout the country administer the program. 
State participation in financing or administering 
general relief is extremely limited or nonexistent 
in many States. During 1940, in one-fourth of 
the States, the State government provided no 
financial support, and in several others the extent 
of financial participation was very smail. In 
slightly less than one-fourth of the States, the 
program was administered entirely by the localities 
without supervision by a State agency. General 
relief is administered in a substantial number of 
States by State and local agencies also administer- 
ing old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. Even in these States, how- 
ever, the State agencies as a rule exercise less 
supervision over general relief than over the three 
special types of public assistance. 

Entire responsibility for the administration of 
general relief was returned to the States and locali- 
ties at the beginning of 1936 after a brief period of 
Federal participation in the program. From May 
1933 until the end of 1935 general relief had heen 
financed largely from Federal funds, administered 
by State emergency relief administrations under 
the supervision of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. With the inauguration of the 
Works Program in the second half of 1935, the 
Federal Government announced its intention of 
withdrawing from participation in general relief, 
and final grants-in-aid were determined by Decem- 
ber 1935. Employable persons cared for by the 
State ERA’s were to have been employed under 
the Works Program, and unemployable cases 

* Bureau of Public Assistance. Prepared from preliminary tabulations of 
data relating to January 1940, supplied by State public welfare agencies. 


More detailed analyses of the data are now in process and will be released by 
the Social Security Board during 1941. 
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were turned back to the States and localities. 
With the withdrawal of Federal financial support, 
substantial changes occurred in the States in the 
administration of general relief. In some States 
the program reverted to the old poor-law basis; 
in others, the gains in administrative organization 
made during the FERA period were held, in some 
measure at least. 

Information on certain characteristics of organ. 
ization for the administration of general relief jn 
the several States ' is presented in the following 
discussion and in table 1. Although the data re. 
late to January 1940, they are believed to be 
substantially correct for the whole year. 

Local Administrative Units 

In 1940, general relief in the continental United 
States was administered by more than 10,000 
local units, many of which were authorized to 
determine the existence and extent of need with- 
out supervision by a State agency. A few of these 
local units were branch offices of State agencies; 
some were county welfare departments or county 
The great majority, however, 
were minor civil divisions—cities, villages, and 
towns—which derive their authority for the ad- 
ministration of general relief from long outmoded 


governing bodies. 


poor laws. 

Administration by these minor civil divisions 
was concentrated in 12 States.? In all the New 
England Staies except New Hampshire, and in 
Indiana and New Jersey these minor civil divi- 
sions were the only type of local unit responsible 
for general relief. In Minnesota, New York, and 
Wisconsin a substantial number of county welfare 
departments also administered general relief; and 
in some counties of Illinois, the county governing 
body was the responsible authority. 

In the great majority of States—36 
dominant form of organization was a unit with 
county-wide jurisdiction; i. e., a county department 


1 The District of Columbia is not included in the discussion. A large part 
of the discussion does not apply to the particular governmental organization 
in the District. 

? Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
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of public welfare and/or the county governing 
body, such as a county board of supervisors. It 
should be noted, however, that in some States 
members of the county governing body acted not 
as a single unit, but as individuals, each of whom 
administered relief in a specified area within the 
county. 

A county department of public welfare was the 
only type of local administrative unit in all coun- 
ties in 14 States,’ and in most counties in 6 addi- 
tional States.‘ County departments of public 
welfare administered general relief in some coun- 
ties of Georgia and Lowa, and in other counties the 
county governing body performed this function. 
Both a county department of public welfare and 
the county governing body administered the pro- 
gram in a majority of the counties in 4 States— 
Arkansas, Idaho, Missouri, and New Mexico. In 
California, a county welfare department in each 
county provided aid to unemployable cases; 
branch offices of a State agency, some with county- 
wide and others with more than county-wide juris- 
diction, administered relief to employable cases. 

The county governing body was the only type of 
local general relief organization in South Dakota, 
and the most common type in 7 other States.® 
In a few counties in Nevada, a State program for 
employable cases was administered through the 
county WPA office concurrently with the county 
program for unemployable cases administered by 
the county governing body. In most counties in 
Oklahoma, a county governing body served both 
employable and unemployable cases; branch 
offices of the State Board of Public Welfare ad- 
ministered relief in all counties, but only to unem- 
ployable cases. 

In the one remaining State, Delaware, the gen- 
eral relief program was administered by the State 
agency through branch intake offices in two coun- 
ties and directly by the State agency in the county 
in which the State office is located. 

State Participation in Administration 

The degree of State participation in the admin- 
istration of general relief in 1940 ranged from 
complete control of the policies and practices of 
the local units to the exercise of only fiscal controls 
Where State finan- 


? Alabama, Arirona, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

* Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Virginia. 

‘ Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas. 


or intermittent supervision. 
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cial participation in the general relief program was 
relatively extensive, State participation in admin- 
istration tended to be comparatively great. 
Where there was little or no State financial par- 
ticipation, State supervision was extremely limited 
or nonexistent. Regardless of the amount of 
State financial participation, some supervision 
of general relief by a State agency usually existed 
if the local agencies administered the special 
types of public assistance as well as general relief. 

A State agency exercised some degree of super- 
vision over all or part of the general relief program 
in all but 10 States;* none of these 10 States pro- 
vided State funds for general relief. Broadly 
speaking, State supervision was most sustained and 
extensive in the 24 States ’ in which (1) State funds 
were provided and (2) branch offices of a State 
agency or county departments of public welfare 
administered the program in all or most counties. 
It should be observed, however, that State super- 
vision did not extend to that part of the program 
administered by the county governing body in 
some of these States. Close State supervision 
was maintained over the branch offices of the State 
agencies in 2 States, California and Oklahoma, 
but not over the county welfare departments in 
California or the county governing body in Okla- 
homa. 

State supervision in the remaining 13 States 
with some form of local administrative unit was 
limited in various ways. Only cases lacking legal 
settlement in a locality fell within the purview of 
State supervision in Connecticut, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, whereas in Nevada and Rhode 
Island only the program for employable cases was 
State-supervised. Supervision in Illinois, New 
Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin was limited by 
the fact that not all local units received State funds 
for general relief and probably also by the multi- 
tude of local units to be supervised. In Minne- 
sota, supervision was extended to county depart- 
ments of public welfare but not to the numerous 
townships and villages which administered general 
relief. State supervision was minimal in Indiana 
and North Carolina, where no State funds were 
provided, and in Ohio. 

* Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 

? Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North 


Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and W yoming. 
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The general relief program was entirely State- 
administered in Delaware. 


Agencies Administering General Relief and 
Special Types of Public Assistance 


In 22 States, county departments of public 
welfare administering all or part of the general 
relief program also administered special types of 
public assistance, and in all but 3 of these States— 
California, North Carolina, and Virginia—a single 
State agency supervised the administration of 
all programs by the county departments. At 
the other extreme were 11 States® in which 
there was no integration of administration at the 
local level of government. In Illinois, Indiana, 
New Jersey, and Oklahoma, the 4 States in this 
group which provided some State supervision of 
the general relief program, there also was no inte- 
gration at the State level. 

The situation fell between these two extremes 
in the remaining 15 States. In 9,” there was in- 
tegration of administration at the State level and 
in some or all of the local units. Administration 
was integrated only at the State level in 2 other 
States, Maine and Rhode Island. In Florida, 
Georgia, and Nebraska, where no State super- 
vision was provided, general relief and the special 
types of public assistance were administered by 
the same staff in some local units. The executive 
head of the State old-age assistance agency in 
Delaware directed a staff engaged only in the ad- 
ministration of general relief. 


State and Local Financial Responsibility 

Throughout the year 1940, 36 States provided 
State funds for general relief. In 2 of these 
States—Arizona and Pennsylvania—no local funds 
were used. In 19," local revenues were provided 
by the county only; in 10," by both the county 
and some or all of the minor civil divisions; and in 
5,"° by minor civil divisions only. 

State financial participation in most States was 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

* Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 

1 Connecticut, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

" Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

12 Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

13 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 
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subject to limitations imposed by law or by rule 
and regulation. The extent of State financial 
participation was governed, in general, by one or 
a combination of the following factors: 

(1) the relative fiscal ability and/or need of the 
local units; 

(2) the amount of local funds provided; 

(3) the type of case for which State funds could 
be used; i. e., unemployable or employable 
cases and cases without legal settlement 
in a locality within the State; and 

(4) the type of local administrative unit. 

As a result of these limitations on the use of 
State funds, some local units in the 36 States pro- 
viding State funds for general relief did not receive 
State aid. In January, State funds for general 
relief were granted to less than half the local units 
in 5 States; to a majority of the localities in 10 
States; and to all local subdivisions in the 2] 
remaining States which provided State funds. 
The proportion that State funds comprised of 
total expenditures for assistance during 1939-40" 
ranged from less than 25 percent in 5 States ® 
to 75 percent or more in 10 States.’® 

In January 1940, 12 States * assumed no 
responsibility for financing the general relief pro- 
gram. Funds were provided by some counties 
and by some or all cities and towns in 8 of these 
States.*' County funds were the only source of 
revenues in Nebraska and South Dakota, whereas 
in Indiana and Vermont the burden rested entirely 
on the cities and/or towns. 

Variations in the volume of general relief given 
are reflected by data on amounts expended per 
inhabitant.” Unfortunately, not even a rough 
estimate of the relative proportion of the total 
need for general relief which was met in each State 
can be made from the information now available. 
The wide variations from State to State in ex- 


4 Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Nevada, and Wisconsin 

18 Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Washington 

i# Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

1? See the Bulletin, February 1941, p. 62, table 6 

18 Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin 

'* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

* Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 

1 Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

1! See p. 41, table 1. 
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penditures per inhabitant for general relief 
strongly suggest, however, that the proportion of 


total need which is met also varies. Allowances 


amounts of need and for differences in the costs 
of meeting these needs cannot account entirely for 
the disparities in State expenditures per inhabi- 


























for such differences as may exist in the relative tant. Undoubtedly a far higher proportion of 
Table 1.—Administration of general relief in the continental United States, by State, 1940 
aE j 
Supervision or 
administration some 
heim ; bene : of special types redomi- 
Type of —_ >" aaa © | of public assist- | Source of funds nant form 
gency | ance by gen- of relief 
| eral relief 
| agency at— | 
, State agency with supervisory and/or : : | . 
State financial responsibility for general relief County | Local 
Town- — — — 
| Cem. | ship, 
Wel- | mis- bo d wile — | State | Local | State | Town- | Cash | wted 
fare | sioners, es | agg level level o— | : x ship, < 
depart- supe | | tation, | | \¢ ounty| City town, 
| | {]- 
ment hp ~3 (or other| — 
| officials | | 
| | | 
—— an EEE } — EE SE —_ —— ie 
| } | 
Alabama State Department of Public Welfare x x x } x x x x | sominens 
Arizona State Department of Social Securityand | x £2 ) 2h EZ j------ 
Welfare | | | 
Arkansas State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x x | x - 
California State Relief Administration x 1x ?x x x | | x _ 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x | x 
Connecticut State Office of Commissioner of Welfare x x x | x x x | x x 
Delaware State Old-age Welfare Commission Qa x | x x . x 
Dist. of Columbia District Board of Public Welfare (3 x x | . x a 
Florida None x x ‘x Sx x x | : x 
Georgia None x x x | 3x x | * x 
, 
Idaho State Department of Public Welfare x x x 2x \ x | x ~ 
Illinois [line Emergency Relief Administra- x x x x x x | x ex 
tion | | 
Indiana State Unemployment Relief Commis- x -| } x x 
< r | 
lowa State Department of Social Welfare x x x 2x | x x | x 
Kansas State Department of Social Welfare x x x Sa on | x 
Kentucky None x x | x x x 
Louisiana tate Department of Public Welfare x x x x x ax | x x x x 
Maine tate Department of Health and Welfare x x x x x x x 
Maryland tate Department of Public Welfare x x x x ax x x x x . 
Massachusetts State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x x x x 
| | 
Michigan State Department of Social Welfare x x x 7x x x g 4 x Sx 
Minnesota State Division of Social Welfare x x x x ix x x | x nn x 
Mississippi None x x x sk 7 ¢ x 
Missouri State Social Security Commission x x x 2x x x | | x 
Montana State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x | | x 
Nebraska None x x tx - as | x 
Nevada State Board of Relief, Work Planning, x x x x x x | x 
and Pension Control i | 
New Hampshire None x x x x x | x x 
New Jersey State Financial Assistance Commission * x x x = x x 
New Mexico State Department of Public Welfare x x x ax x x | 
New York tate Department of Social Welfare x x x x ax x x x x wy 
North Carolina ute Board of Charities and Public Wel- x x x x x x 
fare 
North Dakota State Public Welfare Board x x x x x x 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x x x x 
Oklahoma State Board of Public Welfare x x x x x i 
Oregon State Public Welfare Department x x x x x x 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Assistance x x x x x 
Rhode Island tate Department of Social Welfare x x x x 2 x BS Bwencs 
South Carolina tate Department of Public Welfare x x x x x x 
South Dakota None x . . 
Tennessee Non x x x x | es 
Texas None x x x | x x x ee 
tate De tment of Public Welfare x x . x x 
None x x x x | x 
State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x x x ee 
tate Department of Social Security x x x x x | | x 
West Virginia State Department of Public Assistance x x x x x ws 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x ‘x x x a ae x 
Wyoming State Department of Public Welfare x x x x x | x 
| | 
' District office of State depa nt ‘ Only in counties in which general relief is administered by the district 
2 County welfare departments only; in Maryland, county welfare depart- office of the State Welfare Board. 
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Velfare Board, which is the State agency 
on of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 


¢ Except in the city of Chicago. 

7 Only in some local agencies as follows: Michigan, 4 counties; Ohio, un- 
known number of counties; Wisconsin, 11 counties. 

§ Except in the city of Detroit. 

® Municipal Aid Administration since June 1940. 

1° Except in the city of New York. 
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total need was met in New York, which expended 
almost $8.00 per inhabitant in 1940, than in 
Mississippi, where expenditures per inhabitant 
amounted to only $.02. On the other hand, it 
would be impossible to say, on the basis of present 
information, whether Massachusetts, which ex- 
pended $4.67, or Connecticut, which expended 
$3.23 per inhabitant, made the more nearly 
adequate provision in relation to the total need 
for general relief. 


Variations in Administrative Practices 

The present discussion of variations in adminis- 
trative practice is limited to employable and unem- 
ployable cases and the form in which relief is given, 
i. e., cash or kind. 

Employable and unemployable cases.—Both em- 
ployable and unemployable cases received assist- 
ance under the general relief program in 39 States, 
but in at least 3 of these, practices with regard to 
assistance to employable cases varied consider- 
ably among the local units. In 24” of the 39 
States, both State and local funds were used to 
provide aid to both types of cases. In California, 
Nevada, and Rhode Island, State funds for general 
relief were used entirely for aid to employable 
cases, and in California and Nevada local funds 
were used only for assistance to the unemployable 
group; in Rhode Island, local funds were used for 
both. Local funds were used for relief to both 
employable and unemployable cases in Oklahoma, 
and State funds were used for the latter group 
only. In 10 States,™ relief was provided to both 
types of cases from local funds only, and in one 
Pennsylvania—from State funds only. The items 
allowed in the relief budgets in these 39 States 
were, in general, the same for employable as for 
unemployable cases. 

In 6 States,” relief to employable cases was 
given sporadically or on an emergency basis only. 
Relief to the employable group was allowed only 
during the winter months in Idaho, and only occa- 
sional grants were allowed in Mississippi and 
Nebraska. Usually the items allowed. in the 
relief budgets of this group of States were the same 
for both employable and unemployable cases, but 





% Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Dlinois, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

™* Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 

% Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
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in at least one State—Arizona—only food orders 
were allowed to employable cases. 

Relief to employable cases was provided only in 
a few local units in Delaware and Louisiana. Aid 
was granted to employable cases in only one county 
in Delaware, and aid to employable cases jp 
Louisiana was limited to one large urban county 
and a few cities and towns. 

In only one State—South Carolina 
relief given to employable cases. 

Form of relief—The majority of cases in 17 
States * received relief in the form of cash, whereas 
in the 31 remaining States” relief in kind pre- 
dominated. It should be noted that this classifi. 
cation is based on the form of relief granted the 
majority of cases in a State and that relief in kind 
may have been given extensively even in States 
where cash was the predominant form, and vice 
versa. For example, although cash payments 
predominated in Oklahoma and Rhode Island, 
an appreciable amount of relief in kind was 
granted. In Illinois, Michigan, and New York, 
on the other hand, relief in kind was the more 
common form of assistance except in the cities of 
Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

The form of relief was determined or influenced 
by State laws or regulations in 24 States. In 
16 of these States,” a State agency either recom- 
mended or required that cash relief be granted 
to all or specified groups of cases. In addition, 
the State law in Montana specified cash unless 
relief in kind proved to be better for the recipient. 
Actually cash relief predominated in 14 of these 
17 States—all except Kansas, Montana, and 
Washington. <A State law or regulation in 7 
States * either required or recommended that 
relief in kind be granted, and practice in all these 
States coincided with the law or regulation. 

Of the 24 States in which decision was left en- 
tirely to the localities, only 3—Georgia, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia—granted cash relief to the 
majority of cases aided. 


was no 


% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Idaho, Louisian» 
Maryland, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten 
nessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

7 Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lows, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexivo, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin 

% Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Oklahor‘ia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 

% Indiana, Iowa, }iaine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, and New Mexico. 
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Expenditures per Inhabitant for the Special Types of Public 
Assistance and General Relief in 1940 


In the United States the bulk of public assistance 
and relief, as distinguished from earnings under 
Federal work programs, is distributed under 
four programs administered by State and local 
governments: old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and general relief. In 
States administering the special types of public 
assistance under the Social Security Act, payments 
to recipients are financed in part from Federal 
funds. General relief payments, however, are 
financed entirely from State and/or local funds. 
Payments to recipients represent money payments, 
assistance in kind, and, for the first 8 months of 
the year, expenditures for medical care.’ Ex- 
cluded from the data on payments throughout 
the year are all costs of administration and of 
hospitalization and burial of recipients (table 1). 

The total sums spent for the various types of 
assistance in the several States cannot be readily 
compared, because of the extreme differences in 
the size of State populations. State comparisons, 
therefore, are facilitated by expressing total pay- 
ments in terms of the amount spent per inhabitant 
for each type of assistance (table 1 and chart 1). 

In 1940 expenditures per inhabitant for old- 
age assistance in the continental United States 
amounted to $3.61; for general relief, $3.07; 
for aid to dependent children, $1.01; and for aid 
to the blind, 18 cents. Underlying each of these 
national rates is wide variation from State to 
State. Expenditure rates for the individual 
States are influenced not only by the extent of 
need but also by other variable factors, such as 
State and local financial resources, eligibility 
requirements, administrative practices, and public 
attitudes toward the problem of dependency. 

During 1940 old-age assistance was admin- 
istered under the Social Security Act in all 49 
jurisdictions in the continental United States. 





' For discussion of change in content of data on payments under these 
programs that became effective September 1940, see the Bulletin, November 
1940, pp. 58-63. 
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Expenditures per inhabitant ranged from 78 cents 
in Alabama to $14.13 in Colorado, with a median 
rate of $2.98. The expenditure rate for old-age 
assistance was larger than for any of the other 
three programs in all but 7 States, and in 34 
States it exceeded the rate for the other programs 
combined. 

Expenditures per inhabitant for general relief 
payments in 49 States ranged from 2 cents in 
Mississippi to $7.99 in New York. The median 
rate of $1.26 was markedly less than the national 
rate of $3.07, because the latter was weighted 
heavily by the relatively larger expenditures in 
the more populous States. For the country as a 
whole, the rate for general relief was about five- 
sixths of that for old-age assistance, but in 29 
States expenditures per inhabitant for general 
relief were less than half those for old-age assist- 
ance. Per inhabitant expenditures for general 
relief amounted to less than $1 in 18 States; only 6 
States spent less than $1 per inhabitant for old- 
age assistance. 

In 1940 aid to dependent children was ad- 
ministered under the Social Security Act in 42 
States and under State laws without Federal 
participation in Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Nevada, and Texas. The 
amount per inhabitant expended in these 49 
jurisdictions ranged from less than 1 cent in 
Mississippi and Texas to $2.71 in Utah, with a 
median rate of 99 cents. The national expendi- 
ture rate for aid to dependent children was roughly 
two-sevenths of that for old-age assistance, but 
there were marked differences among the States 
in the relative amounts expended per inhabitant 
under these two programs. In 10 States the 
rate for aid to dependent children was more than 
half that for old-age assistance. The expendi- 
ture rate for aid to dependent children in the conti- 
nental United States was only one-third that for 
general relief, but in 19 States the rate for aid to 
dependent children was larger. 
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During 1940 assistance to the blind in the 
continental United States was administered 
under the Social Security Act in 42 States and 
under State laws without Federal participation 
in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania. 
Expenditure rates in the 46 States making such 


payments? ranged from 2 cents in Alabama and 
Rhode Island to 60 cents in California; the median 
rate of 10 cents was substantially lower than the 
18-cent rate for all States as a group. 


2 No payments were made in 1940 in Delaware and Texas, and information 
on the status of the program in Kentucky is not available. 


Table 1.—Pay ments to recipients of the special types of public assistance and to general relief cases in the continental 
United States and amount per inhabitant, by State, calendar year 1940! 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 25, 1941] 





Amount of payments to recipients (in thousands) 


Amount per inhabitant ? 














Social Security Board region and State | at A 
Old-age | pe. Aid to General Old-age an? Aid to | General 
assistance | ps me the blind | relief assistance children ~ | the blind relief 
| | 
Total ? 4 $475, 003 4 $133, 219 | 4 $21, 827 $403, 693 | $3. 61 $1.01 $0. 18 $3. 07 
. _— SS SOSA |_—_—_$_$_$_$_—$$__} __ — 
Region I 
Connecticut 5, 584 780 | 70 | 5, 509 | 3. 27 46 | 04 3. 22 
Maine 3, 427 | 704 | 331 2, 830 | 4.05 83 . 39 3. 34 
Massachusetts 29, 288 | 8, 489 | 325 20, 179 6. 78 1.97 .08 4. 67 
New Hampshire 1, 465 | 343 87 1, 976 2.98 | .70 .18 4. 02 
Rhode Island 1, 606 671 13 5 3, 518 | 2. 25 . 4 . 02 4. 93 
Vermont 1, 042 | 221 39 546 | 2. 90 61 | 1. 5: 
Region II: 
New York 35, 109 19, 781 | 857 107, 734 2. 60 | 1. 47 . 06 7.99 
Region III | | 
Delaware 352 7 | 337 | 1. 32 | 78 |....-------| 1. 26 
New Jersey 7, 639 4,130 | 198 13, 068 1. 84 | . 99 -05 | 3.14 
Pennsylvania 25, 523 16, 772 4,695 | 41, 916 2. 58 | 1. 69 47 | 6. 25 
Region IV 
District of Colum! 1,020 417 67 622 1. 54 . 63 10 o4 
Maryland 3, 872 2, 743 173 2, 345 2. 13 1.51 | . 09 1. 29 
North Carolina 4, 345 1, 819 351 487 1. 22 51 | .10 | 14 
Virginia 2, 113 757 154 807 79 .B 06 30 
West Virginia 2, 919 2, 133 168 1, 512 1. 53 1.12 oy 7 
Region V | 
Kentucky 5, 190 138 | (6 5 57 1. 82 05 (*) 2 
Michigan 14, 977 8, 834 | 24 5, 307 2. 85 1. 68 | 05 2. 91 
Ohio 34, 770 4, 862 932 962 5. 03 70 | 13 2.75 
Region VI | | 
Illinois 35, 124 2, 007 2, 755 45, 483 4.45 25 B5 | 5. 76 
Indiana 14, 224 5, 842 608 6, 384 4.15 1.70 18 | 1. 86 
Wisconsin 13, 749 5, 608 | 2 11, 550 4. 38 1.79 18 | 3. 68 
Region VII | 
Alabama 2, 207 976 63 274 78 34 | 02 | 10 
Florida 5, 196 1, 039 356 749 2.74 55 .19 39 
Georgia 2, 904 998 142 498 96 32 | 05 16 
Mississippi 2, 159 8 | 75 49 99 (8) 03 | .02 
South Carolina 1, 820 81 98 225 96 | 31 | . 05 | 12 
Tennessee 4, 877 3, 114 | 215 5 298 1. 67 | 1.07 | . 07 10 
Region VIII | | | 
lowa 13, 548 | 74 | 116 5, 829 5. 34 .29 | 16 | 2.30 
Minnesota 15, 867 | 3, 668 | 297 10, 364 5. 68 | 1.31 | 1 3.71 
Nebraska 5, 949 1, 924 | 164 1, 435 4. 52 1. 46 | 12 1.09 
North Dakota 1, 797 887 49 740 2. 80 1. 38 08 1.15 
—) ; heme t 3, 423 373 | 50 800 5. 32 . 58 .08 | 1.2 
tegion IX | | 
Arkansas 1, 735 | 655 82 | 265 89 | 34 04 .14 
Kansas 6, 310 2, 232 | 314 | 3, 577 3.50 | 1. 24 17 1.99 
Missouri 17, 781 | 3, 281 996 3, 923 | 4.70 | 87 26 1.04 
: ae ma 15, 468 | 3, 147 109 | 830 | 6. 62 1.35 17 - 36 
Region X | | | | | 
Louisiana 4,812 2, 888 | 199 | 1, 808 | 2. 04 | 1. 64 | 08 | .77 
New Mexico 820 | 585 | 48 182 | 1. 56 | 1. 10 | 09 34 
: tag 15, 568 9 1, 235 | 2.43 | (3 19 
tegion XI | 
Arizona 2. 701 | 975 115 577 5. 41 1.95 | 23 1. 16 
Colorado 15, 877 2, 119 211 | 2, 165 14. 13 1.89 | .19 1.93 
Idaho 2, 358 | 990 74 393 | 4.49 1. 89 | .14 . 75 
Montana 2’ 662 | 800 52 780 | 4.76 | 1. 43 | 09 1. 39 
Utah 3, 554 1, 490 63 | 1, 445 | 6. 46 2.71 | ll 2. 63 
» Ww yossing 969 279 49 262 | 3. 86 1.11 | .2 1.04 
egion 2 : | 
California 64, 992 8, 389 4, 134 | 38, 768 9. 41 | 1. 21 | . 60 5. 61 
Nevada 729 31 5 102 6.61 | RK | 05 | 92 
Oregon 4, 904 935 136 1, 827 4. 58 | 86 | .12 1. 68 
Washington 10, 491 1, 844 382 $2 643 6. 04 | 1. 06 . 22 1. 52 





' Data represent money payments and assistance in kind and include also, 
for January-August, expenditures for medical care; exclude cost of adminis- 
tration and of hospitalization and burial. Figures are partly estimated and 
subject to revision 

_? Based on total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census. 
‘ Allamounts rounded; amount per inhabitant computed on unrounded data. 
‘Represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
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administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws without 
Federal participation. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Information on status of program not available. 

7 Includes payments for medical care for May-August only. 

§ Less than 1 cent. 

* Excludes payments for medical care for entire year. 
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Statistics for the United States, January 1941 


Increase of 2.1 percent in public assistance and 
Federal work program earnings.—In January, total 
expenditures for public assistance and earnings 
under several Federal work programs in the con- 
tinental United States amounted to $222.2 million, 
an increase over December totals (table 1). 
These payments are estimated to have benefited 
5.4 million households including 15.0 million per- 
sons, 1.4 and 1.5 percent more, respectively, than 
in the previous month (table 2). 

Total expenditures less by 9.1 percent than in 
January 1940.—Smaller amounts were expended 
in January 1941 than in the same month of the 
previous year for subsistence payments by the 
FSA and for all the several Federal work programs 
except the NYA out-of-school work program. 


Federal Work Programs and FSA Payments 


Increases in WPA, NYA, CCC, and FSA.— 
Total earnings on projects of the Work Proj- 


ects Administration increased 1.2 percent to 
$103.5 million in January; the number employed 
increased 1.8 percent to 1.9 million. Earnings 
under the out-of-school work program of the 
National Youth Administration were 22.2 per. 
cent larger than in December, and the number 
employed, 28.5 percent greater; the student work 
program declined 10.8 percent in earnings and 1.3 
percent in employment. Civilian Conservation 
Corps earnings increased 4.9 percent to $17.1 
million and the number enrolled, 4.9 percent, 
Federal agency projects financed from emergency 
funds declined 23.3 percent and the number 
employed, 21.7 percent. Subsistence payments 
by the Farm Security Administration increased 
40.3 percent. 

Food stamp plan.—Data on the food stamp plan 
administered by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are presented in table 3. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-January 1941 
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Special Types of Public Assistance 


Payments increase 1.7 percent from December.— 
In January, payments for the 3 special types of 
public assistance in the continental United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $56.8 million, an 
increase of 1.7 percent over the December total 
(table 4). Of this total, 98.0 percent—$55.8 
million—was expended in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. The 
remaining $1.0 million represented payments under 
State laws without Federal participation. 

Largest increase in aid to dependent children.— 
Aid to dependent children increased 2.6 percent 
over the amount for December; payments for old- 
age assistance were greater by 1.6 percent, and for 
aid to the blind by less than 0.05 percent. In 43 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, aid to dependent children totaling $12.0 
million was paid to 364,000 families in behalf of 


883,000 children. These totals were larger than 
in the preceding month by 2.6, 1.7, and 2.0 percent, 
respectively (table 6). Old-age assistance, which 
is administered under approved plans in all 51 
jurisdictions, amounted to $42.6 million, paid to 
2.1 million recipients. The 1.6-percent increase 
from December in payments for old-age assistance 
was accompanied by a rise of 0.4 percent in the 
number of recipients (table 5). In 43 States with 
plans for aid to the blind approved by the Social 
Security Board, the number of recipients and 
amount of payments each increased 0.2 percent 
from December to totals of 49,000 recipients and 
$1.2 million (table 7). 

Sizable increases from January 1940.—In States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance in 
January 1941 was 8.2 percent greater than in 
January 1940. The number receiving aid to the 


Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, January 1940-January |1941 ! 


{In thousands] 
































Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons oe Federal work 
t lw ] Youtl Otl en = 
Special types of public . as a | National Youth ther on regular 
rear 6 moms? Tot assistance 3 poe | Administration * Federal Federal 
Year and mon ul? te ied Civilian |_ a fe agency construc- 
General bythe Farm| Conser- Projects projects tion 
Aid to Aid te relief 4 y bere a | vation | gtudent Out-of- | Adminis- financed projects 
Old-age | depend- | * th P A » | Corps’? i] | school tration * | from emer- 
¢ 1e@ Adminis- | | work mer”: 
. ance; ent blind tration 5 | program | work gency 
children _ : | program funds 1° 
| | | | 
1940 total $2, 724,478 | $474,999 | $133,214 $21,825 | $403, 693 $18, 254 | $215,846 | $26,835 | $65,211 | $1, 269, 186 $95, 415 $514, 563 
January 244, 38¢ 38, 192 10, 385 1, 790 41, 534 | 2,008 | 19, 426 | 2, 852 5, 816 | 109, 759 12, 624 24, 766 
February 248, 549 38, 517 10, 513 1, 783 40, 422 2, 293 | 19, 605 3,114 6, 138 | 115, 032 11, 132 24, 075 
March. 253, 746 38, 319 10,721 | 1,793 39, O85 2, 805 17, 479 3, 266 | 6,251 | 124, 363 9, 664 25, 243 
April 247, 885 38, 490 10, 839 1, 800 36, 680 | 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5, 932 | 119, 959 10, 264 , 088 
May 239, 260 38, 656 10,892 | 1,803 34, 273 | 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 | 114, 339 10, 264 34, 038 
June 218, 913 39, 200 10, 9S2 1, 822 31, 376 1, 516 5, 872 2, 314 5, 708 | 100, 419 9, 704 36, 016 
July 212, 062 39, 638 11, 090 1,818 32, 155 637 18, 137 2 3, 407 97, 086 8, 092 39, 176 
August... 213, 481 39, 928 11, 223 1, 832 31, 658 940 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 333 6, 782 43, 517 
September 203, 213 40, 034 32: 1, 829 28, 505 732 16, 828 | 106 4, 822 | 93, 507 5, 528 , 833 
October 216, 202 40, 864 1, 847 29, 226 811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 | 101, 792 | 4, 483 55, 904 
November 200, 048 41, 306 $ 1, 847 28,912 831 18, 725 3, 053 5, 450 | 93, 312 | 3, 898 69, 010 
December 217, 733 41, 855 11, 980 1, 861 29, 867 1, 037 16, 314 3, 091 6, 463 | 102, 285 2, 980 85, 897 
1941 | | 
January 222, 235 42, 518 12, 291 1, 862 30, 541 1, 455 17, 110 2, 757 7, 901 103, 514 | 2, 286 103, 028 








1 Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. Exclude cost of ad- 
ministration and of materials, equipment, and other items incident to opera- 
tion of work programs. For 1933-39, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 66- 
6S 

?Data exclude earnings 
footnotes 10 and 11 

+ Data represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security 
Board and from State and local funds for programs administered under State 
laws without Federal participation. Exclude cost of hospitalization and 
burial and, beginning with September 1940, of medical care 

‘ Data exclude cost of hospitalization and burial and, beginning with Sep- 
tember 1940, of medical care 

' Data from the FSA; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

* Data represent earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of all 
other persons employed on projects operated under specified programs. 
Figures for the CCC include earnings of enrolled persons only. 

’ Data estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 


on regular Federal construction projects. See 


Bulletin, March 1941 


persons enrolled by average of $66.25 for each month. Average amount is 
based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances, for clothing, 
shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

§ Data from the NYA; represent earnings during all pay-roll periods ended 
during month. 

* Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA and earnings of persons em- 
ployed on Federal agency projects financed by transfer of WPA funds; cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. 

1© Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent earnings on projects of Federal agencies, 
other than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, financed in whole or in part from 
emergency Federal funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during month 
ended on 15th calendar day of specified month. 

it Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division 
of Construction and Public Employment. Represent earnings on con- 
struction projects financed in whole or in part from regular Federal funds; 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month ended on 15th calendar day 
of specified month. 
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blind increased 7.1 percent; and the numbers of 
families and children receiving aid to dependent 


Table 3.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 














children, 17.2 and 17.7 percent, respectively. January 1940 and July 1940-January 1941 
Payments were greater by 12.2 percent for old-age —. 
assistance, 7.7 percent for aid to the blind, and 21.0 aes | no ‘amber of pertisipante Value of sur 
percent for aid to dependent children. “ar | tem Persons ry 
General Relief January ne | 30 196, 648 569, 200 $1, 176, 843 

Total payments for January greater than in  Xugust” | am] sonaoe] torso | ft anele 
December.—In January, payments for general relief —- Sp'ember-- | teml| face) {2 
from State and local funds to 1.3 million cases November, a1 | oaoss| xeaeo| crepe 
amounted to $30.5 million, an increase of 2.3 per- 1941 

January ¢_- 246 | 961, 642 2, 986, 700 7, 027, 303 


cent over totals for December (table 1). The 
total number of cases in January in 40 States was 





1 Datado not include persons receiving commodities under direct distri. 


° e bution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of sue 
1.5 percent greater than in December, while pay- —_ commodities. ae 
ie ? An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 
ments were 2.4 percent larger (table 8). 3 Includes recipients of three special types of public assistance and of 
° ° y subsistence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, 
Total relief payments less than um January 1940.— general relief; persons qnttins as in need of relief and employed on or await- 
e ° ° ing assignment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for one are 
In the continental United States, total expendi- (Shawnee, Okla.) some low-income families having weekly incom« tees 
° than $19.50 who have been eligible to participate since October 1939 
tures in January 1941 were smaller by 26.5 percent ‘ Preliminary 
than in January 1940 (table 1). —— U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, January 1940-January 1941 ' 
{In thousands] 









































| Estimated | 
— Recipients of assistance | Persons employed under Federal work programs ° 
| tota 
| Special types of public assist- . ‘aces a National Youth Persons 
} ance ? oo | Administration * Other jemployed 
| subsist- Federal | on regu- 
Year and month Per- eeticdieh Wine nine nae eee Cases | ence pay-| Civilian Work agency | lar Fed- 
House- sons in | Aid to depend- receiving ments Conser- Projects project eral con 
holds | these ent nition = general were cer- vation : | Out-of- Sy arm financed | struction 
house- | Old- | Aid to lief« | tified by | Corps Student eee stinn 9) from projects 
holds | age as- |——-—-—|_ the seus the Farm work yn a emer- 
sistance) Fami- | Chil- blind | ey Program | program ey 
lies dren } dminis fund 
| tration * 5 
1940 | | | 
January ......__.- 6,145 | 17,755 | 1,922 325 | 783 | 70 | 1, 674 106 293 437 322 2, 203 11 2 
February. 6,221 | 18,024 | 1,926 329 792 70 1, 672 115 296 456 336 2, 293 12 203 
SSRN 6,188 | 17,912 | 1,932 334 804 70 1, 612 119 264 473 335 2, 204 85 221 
April... 5,981 | 17,134] 1,942 338 814 71 1, 527 87 272 482 321 2, 125 8 254 
ay... 5,741 | 16,270 1, 953 342 823 71 | = 72 270 477 206 1, 963 M4 os 
June. 5,383 | 15,129 | 1,967 346 831 72] 1,355 60 | 240 | 313 269 1, 734 8] 312 
i eS | 5,058 | 14,340; 1,986 349 840 72 1, 382 31 274 (#2) 196 1, 639 68 329 
August | 5,100 | 14,484 2, 001 353 S4Y 72 | 1, 342 43 | 287 1 239 1, 654 2 $43 
September. 4,902 | 14,065 2,016 356 858 72 | 1, 262 35 254 24 238 1, 673 43 389 
October... 5,202 | 14,442 | 2,034 360 865 72 1, 230 35 279 352 232 1, 743 34 454 
November. __- 5,279 | 14, 585 2, 051 363 873 73 1,214 36 283 438 262 1, 771 29 612 
December _. 5, 364 | 14,813 | 2,066 370 890 73 1, 240 44 246 448 326 1, 826 2 710 
' 
1941 | 
I a ettsessirinrin 5,439 15,040 2, 075 376 907 73 1, 256 57 258 442 419 1, 858 18 718 
1 Data are partly Seay Fe = subject to revision. For 1933-39, see the ’ Data are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 


except for the 


ts 


persons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month, 
Indian Division for which averages are computed from daily repor 


Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68- 
2 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 


Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction pro- * Data from the NYA; represent number of persons employed during 
jects. See footnotes 10 and 11. month. 

3 Data represent recipients assisted from Federal, State, and localfunds for * Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
programs administered under State plans approved by the Social Security number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WPA 
Board and from State and local funds for programs administered under State and persons employed on Federal agency projects financed by transfer of 
laws without Federal participation. Exclude recipients of hospitalization W PA funds. 

10 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 


and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of medical care only. 

‘ Data represent number aided during month. Exclude cases receiving 
hospitalization and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, 
medical care only. 

5 Data from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by the 
FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per 
case is certified per month. 

¢ Data represent persous certified as in need and all other persons employed 


Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons employed 
during month ended on 15th calendar day of specified month on projects 
of Federal agencies, other than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, financedi n 
whole or in part from emergency Federal funds. 

!! Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and Public Employment. Repre- 
sent average weekly number of persons employed during month iol on 
15th calendar day on projects financed in whole or in part from regular Federal 
funds. 


_ operated under specified programs; exclude administrative 


loyees. Data for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 12 Less than 500 persons. 
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Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-January 1941 
[Average month 1936= 100] 
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Table 4.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, January 1940-January 1941! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1941] 





Number of recipients ? 


Year and montt Aid to dependent childre 
Old-age 
assistance 


Families Children 


1940 total 





D 


Amount of payments to recipients ? 


| 


Aid to the 
blind 


Aid to depend- 
ent children 


Aid to the 
blind 


Old-age assist- 


Total ance 


$618, 813, 366 $475, 752,218 | $129,675, 057 $13, 386, 091 











January 1, 924, 666 311, 775 753, 699 44, 061 49, 402, 377 | 38, 248, 912 | 10, 073, 662 1, 079, 803 
February 1, 929, 490 315, 758 763, 076 46, 271 49, 867, 534 | 38, 574, 548 10, 207, 883 | 1, 085, 103 
March 1, 935, 232 320, 654 774, 566 46, 503 49, 883, 915 38, 378, 404 | 10, 413, 612 | 1, 091, 899 
April 1, 044, 950 325, 345 7&4, 877 46, 853 50, 189, 742 38, 580, 408 | 10, 539, 353 1, 099, 981 
May 1, 956, 614 329, 192 793, 303 47,160 50, 413, 386 38, 717, 600 10, 589, 750 1, 106, 036 
June 1, 970, 507 333, 017 801, 750 47, 558 51, 067, 838 | 39, 263, 252 | 10, 686, 141 1, 118, 445 
July 1, G89, 167 336, 288 811,170 47,812 | 51, 612, 180 39, 701, 860 | 10, 791, 455 1, 118, 865 
August 2, 00%, 926 339, 645 820, 556 48, 106 52, 041, 767 39, 992, 831 | 10, 920, 904 1, 128, 032 
Septem ber 2, 019, 619 343, 362 829, 044 48, 302 52, 253, 566 | 40, 099, 450 | 11, 028, 855 1, 125, 261 
October 2, 037, 385 346, 545 836, 280 48, 548 53, 322, 172 40, 930, 351 | 11, 255, 167 | 1, 136, 654 
November 2, 054, 396 352, 136 848, 429 48, 836 53, 971, 314 41, 372, 613 | 11, 452, 926 | 1, 145, 775 
Decem ber 2, 069, 704 358, 384 865, 128 49, O15 54, 787, 575 41, 921, 989 | 11, 715, 349 1, 150, 237 
| | 
104] | 

January 2, 078, 438 364, 338 882, 682 49, 104 | 55, 761, 980 42, 585, 136 | 12, 024, 615 1, 152, 229 

| Data relate to programs administered under State plans approved by the after recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind. Excludes 
Social Security Board and programs under State wre without Federal recipients of ee and/or burial only. 


participation administered concurrently with similar programs under 
r February 46-December 1937, see the Bulletin, 


approved plans. f 
1938-December 1939, see the Bulletin, Febru- 


July 1939, p. 52; for January 
ary 1941, p. 74 

?For January-August 1940 rey 
assistance in kind, and/or medical care, 


resents recipients of money payments, 
and for September 1940 and there- 


Bulletin, March 1941 


3 Represents obligations incurred for the month from Federal, State, and 
local funds; for January-August 1940 represents money payments, assistance 
in kind, and payments for medical care, and for September 1940 and there- 
after money payments and assistance in kind. Excludes cost of adminis- 
tration, hospitalization, and burial 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, January 194] 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1941] 






































Percentage change from Number of 
SE recipien 
a as Number of | Amount of Average December 1940 in— January 1940 in— per’ 1,000 
y Board region and State recipients ! payments to payment ee tae pviogal estimated 
recipients * ini Is 
per recipient l l Population 
Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of | .% Years 
recipients payments recipients payments | ®2d over? 
| | 
ES eo aes 2, 078, 438 $42, 585, 136 $20. 49 +0.4 +1.6 +8, 2 +12. 2 5 236 
Region I: 
EES 17, 493 492, 405 28. 15 —.2 +.4 +3.6 +7.6 137 
aaa 13, 086 272, 292 20. 81 —1.0 —L1 —7.1 —6.8 164 
Massachusetts ._. 86, 977 2, 514, 613 28. 91 +.2 | —1.0 (8) +5.9 2B? 
ESTEE ASS 6, 673 142, 620 21. 37 +1.0 +1.4 +38. 6 +43. 3 139 
Rhode Island. 6, 974 139, 665 20. 03 +.2 +.5 2.9 +7.3 128 
aT 5, 183 85, 825 16. 56 —L1 —.8 —6.5 —1L1 152 
Region II: 
| SSE Re 121, 303 3, 034, 018 25. 01 +.5 +.8 | +5. 2 +8.4 133 
Region III: 
ei cles henemscindganews 2, 490 28, 431 11. 42 —1.6 | —1.6 (8) +.2 119 
— ae Setanta 31, 327 659, 394 21. 05 —.3 —.1) +3.8 +7.3 113 
een paepmmmmamnammmmmnnmanana 100, 302 2, 193, 937 21. 87 +.3 —.1 +121 +13. 0 149 
n IV: 
District of Columbia. --............--- 3, 449 87, 824 25. 46 | +.9 +.9 +4.2 +5. 5 6 
Maryland. .--_.....- Sidichsteinrhinddidddaantelai 18, 159 322, 803 17. 78 —.5 —.4 —1.3 9 148 
| “SRS EE 374, 706 10. 13 © | +.1 +5.6 +6.8 5 248 
ri ah Al ceca cetniianteshtineguaibledl 19, 785 197, 027 9. 96 +.7 +.8 | +20. 9 +248 130 
oa. 5 oss occnrnaraentes ian 18, 515 260, 167 14. 05 —.6 | —.1| +7.5 +19.9 6215 
Region V: | 
Ey eee 54, 134 483, 369 8. 93 —.4 | —.3 | +19.9 +23. 7 
SE ES RIN TS 78, 721 1, 322, 331 | 16. 80 +1.2 +1.4 |} +2.7 +4. f 239 
ERTS ¥ a 134, 548 3, 004, 885 23. 00 +.4 | +.5 +7.7 +8. 5 252 
Region VI 
a clea cinch dhcndidereneheiesidininibabings 142, 702 3, 169, 888 22. 21 +.5 +1.2 | +2.2 +12.5 252 
ER a a eS 67, 275 1, 222, 298 18.17 +.1 +.4 | +1.8 +5. 2 236 
Wisconsin. -_-__..-- sis saparaiaiiatinesdasebunekaitied 53, 485 1, 208, 783 | 22. 60 +.3 | +.7 | () 12.1 221 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. -......-- ae ae 20, 215 185, 903 | 9. 20 | +.1 - +9. 1 +5.9 $171 
Ee ae 37, 785 476, 480 | 12. 61 +.3 | +11 +8.0 +16. 1 291 
a 41, 082 340, 020 | 8. 28 +6.0 +7.0 +53. 9 59. 1 § 275 
ea 25, 564 220, 272 | 8.62 | +1.6 +1 +28.2 +-46. 0 225 
South Carolina... 7, 304 136, 287 | 7.88 —.6 —1.0 —11.0 —12.4 § 247 
i tae crnincitienentitinientinienastienns 40, 173 406, 164 | 10. 11 —.3 —.2 —1.3 —.9 5 266 
Region VIII: | 
ie alia iiciinini ancien niin tusiideaiel 56, 497 1, 172, 997 20. 76 | +.1 +.3 +4.9 +7.9 249 
EEE AT 62, 918 1, 332, 163 21.17 —.2) —.2 —1.1 s 296, 
NRA Mane : 28, 550 552, 075 | 19. 34 | ay +21 +44 $7.3 9 
SEES LESTE 9, 011 151, 562 | 16. 82 | +1.0 | +1.2 +1.2 . 236 
ES 14, 926 287, 436 | 19. 26 —.1 —.3 +4. 5 +10. 2 344 
Region IX: 
ESE a ee 25, 442 199, 032 7. 82 +1.3 | +.6 +39.9 82.4 5 206 
EN ee eee 28, 149 567, 955 20. 18 +.3 | +1.0 +7.3 +12.4 5233 
Ee 109, 140 1, 949, 008 7. 86 | +.7 +20. 3 +37.7 +49. 0 336 
a EE 75, 310 1, 346, 048 17. 87 +.4 +.5 +6. 7 8. 5 522 
Region X: 
Louisiana SES ee ee ee 34, 511 443, 189 12. 84 | +.6 +2.4 +10.5 —1 5 352 
IER Cees 4, 889 84, 433 17. 27 | —.4) +.2 +19. 2 +51.3 5 283 
tae dn ching 120, 863 1, 682, 215 13. 92 +.3 | +1.4 +.8 +57 350 
Region XI 
a i a isis 8, 548 239, 622 | 28. 03 +.6 | +.6 | +8.9 +14. 1 55 
a ae $41,864 | 1,451,991 34. 68 | (7) 49.6 44.2 i 8 460 
ids dinmsioitingangisieedila 9, 123 204, 666 22. 43 +.1 |} +.3 +4.7 +9.3 287 
SRR AER AT 12, 266 239, 074 | 19. 49 | +.4 | 427 | +.5 +8. 6 350 
tl AEE TRATES 13, 692 309, 484 22. 60 +.2 +.3 | —1.2 +6. 0 453 
MSA SNS Tae Ee: 3, 461 82, 749 23. 91 —.1 —.1] +3.8 +6.3 $ 298 
Region XII 
AA es nem 151, 740 5, 744, 940 37. 86 | +.5 | +.5 +12.6 12.2 276 
SS Nr IR 2, 303 61, 219 | 26. 58 —.6 —.4} +1.3 +1.1 344 
EE ES ES 19, 759 422, 099 21. 36 +.7 +.5 —3.7 3.¢ 213 
Washington 40, 419 921, 613 22. 80 +.4 +.9 +3.4 +6.9 284 
Territories: 
eo 1, 560 44, 128 28. 29 +1.0 | +1.3 +16.9 +18.4 380 
ih tli Ries cities rmtintinomigatentia 1, 805 23, 031 12. 76 —.2 —18 +5.7 +17.2 $140 














4 Comparison for 48 States; excludes Delaware, Massachusetts, and Wiscon- 
sin for which data on both recipients and payments are not comparable 

5 Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals 

* Comparable data not available. 

? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Includes $124,777 incurred for payments to 3,593 persons 
years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 


1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 

2 Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 
funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of admin- 
istration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for 
— care and hospitalization included in money payments are not ex- 

uded. 

4 Population 65 and over as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent sample 
by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


60 but under 65 
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Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, January 


1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb, 15, 1941] 





Number of recipients ! 





Percentage change from— 





























ae, eer Amount of Average December 1940 in— | January 1940 in— 
Social ee tied ae rege payments to| payment |— _—- —— — 
recipients * | per family | Number of recipients | Number of recipients 
Families | Children ? . | Amountof|_ ___| Amount of 
| payments | payments 
| Families Children Families Children 
Total_. 4, 338 4 882, 682 $12, 024, 615 $33. 00 +1.7 | +2.0 +2. 6 §+17.2 §+17.7 §+21.0 
Region I: | | 
Maine 1, 598 | 4, 036 62, 958 39. 40 +.8 | +.4 +1.6 | +11.0 | +10. 8 +14.8 
Massachusetts 12,616 | #31, 260 | 742, 755 58. 87 | +.9 +.7 —.7 | (6) (6) +8.9 
New Hampshire 615 1, 525 27, 681 | 45. 01 —.8 —1.6 —L9 +.5 | —4.9 +6.0 
Rhode Island 1, 208 3, 703 59, 506 45. 91 +1.6 | +2.5 +1.6 | +10.9 | +16. 7 +10.3 
Vermont 624 1, 740 | 20, 292 32. 52 +1. 6 | +.6 +.5 | +27.9 | +22. 5 +32. 5 
Region I: | 
New York 34, 284 67, 382 | 1, 601, 242 | 46. 71 —.6 | —.7 —L0 —5.9 —6.5 —9.7 
Region III: | | | 
Delaware 581 ‘1,609 19, 569 | 33. 68 +1.2 | +2.2 +2.5 +15. 7 +24.3 +23. 6 
New Jersey 11, 181 25, 250 350, 392 31. 34 —.1| +.1 +.2 | 2.9 +5.8 +7.1 
Pennsylvania 53, 596 132, 645 1, 960, 519 36. 58 +9.9 | +12. 5 +10.8 +72.9 +87.0 +79.7 
Region IV | ‘ | 
District of Columbia 943 2, 825 | 35, 920 38. 09 -. 1] +.7 +1.0 +3.7 +4.9 +5.7 
Maryland 7, 046 18, 975 221, 252 31. 40 —.1] +.2 —1.2 —3.9 | —4.2 —4.9 
North Carolina 9, 736 23, 716 163, 402 16. 78 +.8 | +.4 +.9 | +16. 2 | +10.5 +24. 2 
Virginia 3, 987 11, 963 | 81, 125 20. 35 +2.1 +2.2 +2.1 +90. 8 | +76.9 +88. 1 
West Virginia 8, 667 23, 519 203, 270 23. 45 +.7 | +.4 +1.0 | +18.9 | +14.4 +36. 8 
Region V: | | 
eMichig aD 20, 329 4 48, 773 826, 868 40. 67 +.9 | +.6 +13 +22. 3 +16. 6 +33. 5 
Ohio 11, 330 ¢ 30, 781 | 450, 192 39. 73 +.2 | +.1 —-.1 +13. 3 +9.7 +17.4 
Region VI | 
Indiana 17, 331 35, 504 494, 210 28. 52 —.1 —.1 (? +1.3 +1.1 +4.0 
Wisconsin 12, 64 * 28, 742 | 478, 140 37. 81 +. 4 | +.5 | +.6 | (8) (*) +6.9 
Region VII 
Alabama 5, 881 17, 285 | 80, 586 13. 70 +.5 +1.6 | +1.1 +6. 1 +5.8 +2.0 
Florida *4,334 9 10, 822 #95, 051 21. 93 | —.6 | —.7 +.3 +7. 4 | +3.2 +13.4 
Georgia 4, 821 12, 199 105, 433 21. 87 | +5. 5 +5. 1 +7.3 24.1 | +20.3 34.5 
South Carolina 156 9, 069 49, 961 16. 35 | +1.7 +1.1 | +2.0 ~-2.8 —3.5 —1.7 
Tennessee 14, 379 36, 232 | 266, 270 18. 52 | (10) —.2 (”) +7.9 +5. 2 +8. 6 
Region VIII 
Minnesota 9, 260 421,991 | 320, 508 34. 61 | +.9 +.8 | +1.0 +10.8 +9.0 +9.3 
Nebraska 5, 747 i 12, 767 | 11 180, 669 31. 44 | +.9 | +.9 | +1.0 | +9. 6 | +7.9 +9. 0 
North Dakota 2, 456 4 6, 794 76, 362 31. 09 +1.0 | +1.1 +1.3 | +8. 3 +7.3 +6. 6 
South Dakota * 992 ® 2, 221 * 23, 148 23. 33 —36. 2 | — 36.4 —19.2 (22) (44) (12) 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 6, 255 15, 865 85, 645 13. 69 +2. 3 | +2.4 +1.8 +56. 8 +45. 8 +164. 2 
Kansas 6,514 15, 297 195, 789 30. 06 +. 5 +.8 | +.8 +6. 1 +10.2 +11.7 
Missouri 13, 179 30, 944 | 393, 563 29. 86 (10) —. 4] +23. 7 +33. 1 +32. 7 +69. 9 
Oklahoma 19, 287 44, 084 | 283, 587 14. 70 +. 3 | +.4 | +.6 +10.3 +9.5 +32. 6 
Region X | | 
Louisiana 14, 958 40, 954 388, 753 25. 99 +2.0 +1.9 +4.0 +23. 1 +19. 2 +22. 7 
New Mexic 2, 074 5, 927 | 54, 542 26. 30 +.3 +.2 | +.7 +17.8 +15. 4 +23. 2 
Region XI | 
Arizona 2, 502 7, 202 | 81, 095 32. 41 -.§ +.1} —.4] +.8 +4.7 +1.5 
Colorado 6, 331 | 15, 469 191, 780 30. 29 | +-1.7 +1.8 | +1.8 | +20. 6 +19.6 +21.8 
Idaho 2, 969 47, 425 | 88, 180 | 29. 70 | +.9 +1.4 | $1.5 +8. 8 +12.3 +16.8 
Montana 2, 522 6, 149 | 73, 014 28. 95 +1.4 | +1.5 | +2. 5 | +11. 5 | +12.9 +15.0 
Utah 3, 820 9, 899 144, 073 37.72 +.9 +1.5 —.2 +15.8 | +24. 5 +-27.8 
Wyoming 726 1, 828 23, 523 32. 40 +.7 +.8 | +1.1 +1.7 | +3.8 +4.5 
Region XII | | 
California 15, 666 ‘ 37, 666 738, 599 47.15 +.4 | +.3 | +1.1 +8.0 | +6. 0 +15. 8 
Oregon 1, 970 8 4, 625 79, 281 40. 24 1 | —.2) +.4 +2. 7 +3.5 +3. 6 
Washington 4, 993 411,851 159, 840 32. 01 +.8 +.8 | +1.2 | +3.8 +8. 1 +11.3 
Territory | | 
Hawaii 1, 238 4, 070 45, 980 37. 14 | +.2 | ( —.6 +22. 8 +17.4 +36. 1 
| Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; 6 Comparable data not available. 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. ’ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 Data on number of children per 1,000 population under 16 years are not 
included, because population data for that age group as of Apr. 1, 1940, are 
not available 

+ Represents obligatio 
funds for money payment 
tration and of medical care, hospi 
medical care and hospitalization inc 
excluded. 


incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 

and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- 
talization, and burial Allowances for 
luded in money payments are not 









‘ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years and over 
‘Comparison for 40 States; excludes Massachusetts and Wisconsin for 
which data on both recipients and payments are not comparable; also excludes 


South Dakota which did not have an approved plan for January 1940. 
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§ Includes approximately 2,930 children 16 years and over. 

* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

10 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

11 In addition, in 67 counties payments amounting to $9,470 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 598 families in behalf of 
1,099 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

‘2 No approved plan for January 1940. 

18 Includes 576 children 16 years and over. 





Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, January 194] 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1941] 



































| 
| Percentage change from— 
, : " . | Amount of | Average , Number of 
Social Security Board region and State Number of payments to payment December 1940 in— January 1940 in recipients 
recipients ' | ag, ear nNS ceemenC wee mene Rand J 
0 0 
| Number of Amount of Number of Amount of - 
| | recipients payments | recipients payments 
ms... = ee 49,104 | $1, 152, 229 $23. 47 | +0.2 +0.2 +7.1 47.7 49 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ; $213 55,841 | 27. 42 —2.3 —17.8 7.7 +12 
aine. aaa RR REBOL IS Xe 1, 126 | 25, 467 | 22. 62 —1.3 —1.8 —9.9 —10.9 133 
Massachusetts................. a ae 1, 169 | 27, 467 | 23. 50 —.2 (*) +. 6 +3. ¢ 7 
New Hampshire eine sil 316 7,191 | 22. 76 | +5.3 +3.7 —3.7 3. 4 64 
Rhode Island. 70 1, 289 18. 41 | (7) (’) (7) 10 
Vermont. . ween 147 3, 193 21.72 | —1.3 | —.2 | —4.5 -.6 41 
Region II: 
New York... . a 2, 867 | 72, 907 25. 43 -.2 +.3 +4. 2 +7.9 21 
Region III: 
New Jersey__.____. , 744 17, 468 | 23. 48 | +.7 +1.1 | +13. 2 +15. 6 18 
Region IV: , 
District of Columbia. : 222 | 6, 040 | 27. 21 -.9 +1.5 +5.7 +11.5 3 
aryland- ‘ 682 | 14, 680 21. 52 —.6 —.7 +1.8 | +4. 6 37 
North Carolina 1, 894 28, 310 | 14. 95 —1.5 —2.7 —4. 6 | —4.3 53 
Virginia. __. Leeet 1, 028 12, 972 | 12. 62 =, 9 +.3 +4.0 +3.3 33 
West Virginia. _. sndeibieenel 837 14, 826 | 17.71 | —.1) —.1} +4.2 | +14.7 “4 
Region V: 
Michigan... ___. oan 1, 123 26, 400 23. 51 | +14 +1.8 +50. 3 +47.8 21 
Sh aE : 4, 027 | 79, 586 19. 76 +.2 | +.5 +3.8 +5. 4 58 
Region VI: | 
Indiana... ____. hbaehewmnaeal 2, 405 49, 288 | 20. 49 | (*) +.1 —1.8 —.4 70 
Wisconsin al 2,017 47, 220 | 23. 41 —.2 —.1 (% +2. 1 4 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ..___. 613 5, 434 | 8. 86 +1.3 +.4 +31 +7.8 2 
<a al 2,474 § 32, 998 | 13. 34 +1. i +1.7 +15. 5 +24. 0 $130 
| : 1, 359 14, 490 | 10. 66 +3.1 +4.6 +24.9 +33 4 
Mississippi --- . - eieimoul 963 | 8, O83 | 8. 39 +2. 6 +3.8 +43. 5 +63. 2 4 
South Carolina. 7 ae 761 | &, O58 10. 59 —.4 —.7 +.3 +2 ry) 
Tennessee. __- 1, 649 | 18, 345 11.12 +.1 +.3 +2.9 +3 57 
Region VIII: | | | 
a aoe 1, 508 35, 962 23. 85 | +.9 +.9 +4. +6. 5 59 
Minnesota.__. sisi 961 25, 308 26. 43 +.5 +.4 +8. 6 +7.0 “4 
Nebraska___. _. | $707 5 14, 493 20. 50 —.7 +1 +7.8 +128 554 
North Dakota - | 230 4, 952 21. & +.9 +.3 +2. 0 +69. 1 ww 
South Dakota. -. a | 259 4, 445 17. 16 +12 +.4 +11.6 +16. 5 “0 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas_____. , 1, 106 10, 249 9. 27 +4.0 +3. 5 | +8. 3 +140. 5 57 
Kansas______. ‘ ; 1, 384 29, 423 21. 26 —.1 +.8 +17.3 +22. ¢ 7 
Oklahoma_______. SPELLS 2, 184 34, 514 15. 80 —.8 i) +1.1 +5. 4 93 
Region X: 
EGE eee eee ere 1, 173 19, 284 16. 44 +.9 +3.9 +15.7 +12.7 vi 
New Mexico_. ai 222 4, 171 18. 79 —1.3 —.4 +4. 2 +18.3 2 
Region XI: | 
Arizona. _.. : 381 | 10, 327 27. 10 +1.9 +2.2 +14. 1 +20.4 76 
Coloradu.... 599 16, 639 27. 78 —.7 =-.3 ’ 4.3 5 
Idaho___..___. é ; 277 6, 247 22. 55 —1L4 —2.4 -2.8 +1.9 5 
Montana...___.. : ae. 220 4, 665 21. 20 — .5 —.2 +31.7 +34.8 39 
Utah Silat di : kuhdels 190 4,729 24. 89 —1LA —1L4 —8.7 —13.1 35 
Wyoming. .____. ; ee 143 3, 928 27. 47 +.7 +.5 —5.9 7.2 57 
Region XII: 
Se pe eae ates 7, 285 350, 322 48.09 —.5 —.5 +5. 1 + 105 
SIE EON AO AS 456 | 11, 400 25. 00 +.4 +.4 +.7 = 2 
SAP ES 1, 045 | 2, 485 31. 09 +.6 +11 + +2 eu 
Territory: 
EST aa ee . 68 1, 043 15, 34 (’) (’) | (7 ’) 16 
1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; 4 Comparison for 41 States; excludes Colorado and Wisconsin for which data 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. on both recipients and payments are not comparable 
? Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, ond local 5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- participation. 
tration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not ex- ’ Figures too small for comparison. 
cluded. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. 8. Bureau of the Census, * Comparable data not available. 
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194] Table 8.—General relief in the continental United States, by State, January 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 25, 1941] 
———— —— | | 
| | Percentage change from— 
er of | Numberof | Amount of Average | : . ee 
nts State | cases receiving | payments to payment ] December 1940 in January 
4000 | relief ! } cases ? per case ee 2 eee 1940 in ‘ 
ion amount o 
Number of Amount of : 
eS cases | payments payments 
49 Total for continental United States * 1, 256, 000 woo | $30, 540, 000 een Ure i 
Total for 40 States ¢ 1, 128, 431 a 28, 440, 386 $25. 20 +1.5 | +2.4 s —23.2 
41 ———$$_—__—_.|}———- —|—__—_———_— ; _ ————— 
‘in Alabama 2, 316 20, 662 8. 92 2.3 | +2. 1 —6.6 
n ‘Arizona 3, 169 | 48, 323 | 15. 25 —2.4 —1.3 +17.1 
4 Arkansas 4, 406 | 25, 426 5.77 —.2 | —1.2 +38.7 
10 California 89, 093 2, 545, 089 28. 57 +6. 3 | +6.6 —48. 5 
4 Colorado ® 15, 701 207, 757 13. 23 | —.2 | +.1 +3.9 
Connecticut 13, 205 375, 894 28. 27 | —.3 | —2.6 —28.1 
21 Delaware 1,124 25, 677 22. 84 | +12.9 +20. 9 —32.0 
District of Columbia 2, 069 51, 980 25. 12 | +1.5 +1.9 —.3 
18 Florida 9, 003 | 59, 749 6. 64 —3.1 —1.9 —.8 
Georgia | 6, 873 44, 686 6. 50 +8.5 +6.3 +19.4 
3 | 
37 Idaho 2, 376 36, 089 | 15.19 +3.3 —6.1 +12.6 
53 Illinois 150, 756 | 3, 495, 202 | 23. 18 —1.9 | —3.3 —11.4 
38 Indiana ’ 43, 721 671, 917 15. 37 +.8 +1.7 —24.7 
4 lowa 27, 339 461, 736 16. 89 +2.8 | +5.6 —22.8 
Kansas | 15, 990 | 242, 231 15. 15 —3.4 | —8.8 — 26,2 
21 Kentucky # 5,000 | § §1, 000 j_...-.-.. ae See eS 
58 Louisiana 11, 148 171, 583 15. 39 +3.0 | +4.9 +8.3 
Maine ia 10, 086 227, 618 22. 57 +2. 4 | +.8 —19.4 
70 Maryland a 8, 676 | 193, 242 22. 27 +2. 4 | —.2 —11.3 
(4 Massachusetts 52, 753 1, 456, 943 27. 62 +1.4 +1.6 (*) 
2 Michigan 51, 417 1, 196, 440 | 23. 27 +3. 3 | +2.2 —18.3 
130 Minnesota 34, 825 807,914 | 23. 20 —3.7 | —5.0 —25.9 
44 Mississippi 903 2, 734 | 3. 03 —1.8 | —10.9 —39.5 
4 Missouri 25, O11 365, 737 | 14. 62 +.8 | +13.3 —20.7 
40 Montana 4, 633 71, 601 | 15. 45 +4.4 +3.9 +3.8 
57 Nebraska 9, 860 119, 257 | 12. 10 +2.7 +3.5 —5.0 
Nevada 552 7, 904 | 14. 32 +6, 2 | —4.6 —2.8 
59 New Hampshire § 7, 200 £167, 000 a , éiaiue 
4 New Jersey ’ 38, 57 939, 451 | 24. 35 +.8 | —.6 | —35,3 
. New Mexico ’ 2, 146 18, 490 | 8. 62 +1.9 | —19.8 | +18. 6 
q | | 
40 New York 237, 375 9, 005, 893 | 37. 94 +1.9 | +3. 2 —9.7 
North Carolina 5, 669 39, 039 | 6. 89 +7.0 +6. 4 (*) 
57 North Dakota 4, 102 56, 265 | 13. 72 —3.0 —4.4 (#1) 
7 Ohio 76, 775 1, 455, 161 | 18. 95 | —.7 —3.6 —27.4 
93 Oklahoma 1212, 061 59, 619 | (2) | (!4) | —8.8 | —37.4 
Oregon 9, 744 152, 919 | 15. 69 | +2.9 | +3.6 —6.1 
50 Pennsylvania 155, 893 4, 004, 326 25. 69 | +3.9 +8. 5 | —35.4 
2 Rhode Island '* 5, 254 217, 059 41.31 | 2.8 +25. 5 | —17.9 
= South Carolina 2, 137 17, 898 | 8. 38 —1.7 | —2.3 | —1.9 
aU South Dakota 5, 128 71, 758 | 13. 99 2.7 | +1.9 | +.2 
Tennessee #3, 300 | § 24,000 |_..... = : aes - 
Texas 11, 178 95, 109 | 8. 51 +3. 4 2.1 —17.2 
Utah 5, 486 123, 911 | 22. 59 | +1.9 | +3.3 —10.9 
Vermont 2, 530 45, 897 | 18. 14 | +5.7 +4.4 —17.9 
, Virginia 5, 850 54, 895 | 9. 38 | +3.0 2.6 | —30.4 
- Washington 17, 382 280, 079 | 16. 11 | 2.1 2.3 —2.0 
42 West Virginia | 11, 854 | 104, 216 | 8.79 +3.0 +3.5 —14.7 
i) Wisconsin 38, 210 57, 448 22. 44 —2.2 —1.7 —27.1 
6 Wyoming 1, 445 21, 855 15. 12 +4. 6 | +5.3 —10.3 
‘] | | 
i i 
1 Represents cases eiving money payments and/or assistance in kind; 6 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care only and total 
excludes cases of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. payments for this service. 
? Represents obligations incurre¢ q during month from State and local funds Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
al for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes payments for medical tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services 


care, hospitaliza 1 burial. Allowances 

ization included in money payments are not excluded. 
of administration, of materials, equipment, 

operation of work-relief programs, and of special programs, 

+ Partly estimated. Does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, 
and/or burial ind total payments for these services 

‘Excludes Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Tennessee 
are estimated; Colorado, Indiana, Ne w Jersey, New Mexico, 

Island for which data include cases receiving medical care, 
and/or burial only; and Oklahoma (see footnote 12). 

§ Comparison for 38 State In addition to States mentioned in footnote 4, 
Massachusetts and North Carolina are also excluded because comparable 
data are not available 
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for medical care and hospital- 
Also excludes cost 
and other items incident to 


hospitalization, 
for which figures 


and 
hospitalization, 


§ Estimated. 


agency to be insignificant. 


* Comparable data not available. 
1° Includes cases receiving medical care only; 


1! Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes 5,309 cases aided under program administered by State board 


number believed by State 


of public welfare, and 6,752 cases aided by county commissioners; duplica- 


Rhode 


ments for these services. 


tion in cases aided believed to be 
change in number of cases cannot be computed. 
18 State unemployment relief program only. 


large; 


average per case and percentage 


Includes unknown number 
of cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only, and total pay- 


It is estimated that, in addition, 2,800 cases received 
relief amounting to $56,000 from local relief officials. 
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Statistics by States, December 1940 


Increases in total expenditures in 43 States—In __ in earnings of persons employed on WPA projects 
December total public assistance and several in 44 States. Earnings under the student work 
Federal work program expenditures in the con- program of the NYA increased in 35 States and 
tinental United States were larger than in No- expenditures for earnings under the out-of-school 
vember in 43 States (table 9). Increases occurred — work program, in all but one State. 


Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United 
States, by State, December 1940 | 
[In thousands] 






































Assistance to recipients | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
| programs 
| Earni 
Special types of public Subsistence National Youth Other Fea. |°2 —- 
assistance payments Administration ther Fed- |" Federal 
State Total certified | Civilian) Work eral agency construe 
Ona General | by the | Conser- Projects Fon oe tion 
" id to relie arm vation | Out-of- | Adminis- — rojects 
pan depend- - - | | Security | Corps | oy school tration stein 7 
ance | vl blind | Adminis- | program | _ Work funds 
children | tration Program | program unGs 
| | | | 
okcitskctncee } 2 $217 | $41, 855 | $11, 980 | $1,861 | * $29,867 |  4$1,037 | $16,314 $3, 091 %, 463 $102, 285 1 $2, 980 $85, 897 
Alabama.............. 3,006 | 187 | 80 | 5 | 20 | 87 | 620 | 68 149 1, 753 37 2, 307 
Ee iccinncenncinns 1, 080 238 | 81 | 10 | 49 84 | 144 | 15 19 438 1 301 
ETT 2, 668 | 198 sf 10 | 26 | 2 710 | 37 105 1, 495 ! 810 
California... ........- 15, 640 5, 716 731 352| 2,387 | 135 | 450 | 180 253 5, 365 72 6, 324 
Colerado.............. 3,202) 1,325 188 17| = 207 33 | 152 37 58 | 1, 108 7 328 
a. mee | 2, 092 490 62 6 | 386 (6) | 69 25 67 979 7 O45 
a 276 | 29 | _ 2 ae 21 | (®) 18 4 12 172 192 
District 0 of Columbia.. 1, 266 87 | 36 6 | _ i, a : 52 19 24 823 168 2, 348 
Tae 2, 862 71 95 32 | 61 4 295 35 68 1, 746 55 3,7 
ubtnseesessees 3, 276 318 98 14 42 29 590 74 158 1, 943 9 1, 770 
Siete piiidtrmmiens OM 204 | 87 6 | 34 | 17 62 17 28 487 2 77 
SS 16, 737 3, 132 | 168 233-| 3,613 10 | 759 | 172 468 7, 384 798 1, 760 
Se | 5, 443 1, 218 | 44 49 | 7 661 3 298 81 153 2, 446 4 2, 307 
a ST 3,391 | 1,170 $62 36 437 | 2 165 62 183 1, 271 12 
a 2.771 | 562 194 29 266 31 227 63 &9 1, 307 2 350 
| SRS 2, 995 485 |= 5 50 10 396 5 | 112 1, 841 31 1,001 
TE 2, 858 | 433 374 | 19 | 164 | 16 418 65 S86 1, 284 (8 5, 483 
as 1, 168 275 62 26 226 | 3 106 14 | 59 397 ! 431 
| aes 1, 793 | 324 224 15 194 | 2 118 33 51 762 7 2, 219 
Massachusetts... ... 10, 732 | 2, 540 748 27 1, 434 (6) 376 | 89 214 5, 272 31 8, 018 
Michigan............. 8,205 | 1,304 | 816 2%} 1,171 Q 476 | 115 276 4, 008 ‘ 1, 867 
aE 5, 687 1, 334 | 317 25 | 850 15 42 68 108 2, 537 7 131 
Mississippi -_ -.......-- 2, 188 216 $1 8 | 3 10 476 48 101 1, 32 ! 1, 844 
Missouri_.....-....-.- 6,668 | 1,620 318 87 323 | 19 670 84 169 | 3, 317 69 364 
Montana. _........... 1, 218 | 233 | 71 5 | 69 | 25 116 | 22 | 23 | 646 ) 24 
eS 2, 634 | 552 | 179 14 | 115 | 123 169 | 42 71 | 1, 275 93 126 
Ts tensainannes 206 | 61 | 3; (8) 20 2 4 10 (8) 141 
New Hampshire. ----- 802 141 28 7 | 166 1 32 | 10 24 393 ! 1,002 
New Jersey .....--..-.-.. 6, 818 660 | 350 17 7945 1 300 66 231 4,129 119 3, 826 
New Mexico.......... 1, 075 | Ss | 54 4 23 3 196 | 13 28 616 123 
| | | 
as 25, 104 3, 009 1,618 7 8, 722 7 825 204 659 9, 608 20 4, 630 
North Carolina... ..- | 3, 293 374 162 29 37 45 457 93 170 1, 926 i 3, 840 
North Dakota.....__- 1, 181 150 | 75 5 59 2B 170 | 25 36 638 ‘ 18 
| ET 12,380 | 3,081 | 451 | 7 1, 509 4 653 161 247 5, 926 27 908 
Oklahoma. ........... 4,256) 1,339 | 282 35 65 8 624 83 190 1, 619 556 
se 1, 625 | 420 7 11 148 y 116 26 38 774 ‘ 428 
Pennsylvania. .-_--....- } 18, 947 | 2, 195 1, 769 400 3, 689 7 | QRS 199 516 9, 015 166 5, 181 
Rhode Island - --------| 1, 229 139 59 1 *173 0 54 | 14 45 723 22 1, 839 
South Carolina. _____- 2, 667 138 49 8 18 16 344 | 47 103 1, 737 207 1, 798 
South Dakota----....- 1, 395 288 | 29 4 70 127 160 30 36 646 ; 36 
(a 3, 167 7 | 266 | 18 $23 6 546 70 126 1, 647 5 2, 793 
, eee 6, 948 1, 659 | Sees 93 42 1, 055 153 364 3, 550 2 85 
_ SST 1, 368 309 | 144 5 120 5 5s 29 27 633 8 226 
i inanehentinee 381 86 | 20 3 44 (4) 21 o) 15 184 19 
- ere 2, 100 195 | 79 13 . 4 7 457 61 121 1, 081 3 4, 251 
Washington edineboowes 3, 306 914 | 158 32 274 20 189 48 76 , 536 61 , 57 
West Virginia -----.-- 2, 626 260 | 201 15 101 9 287 44 106 1. 590 13 173 
ES 5, 934 1, 201 475 47 872 | 19 376 s4 181 2, 668 i) 127 
Wyoming.............| 348 83 23 4 21 y 31 6 12 159 ! 103 
1 See footnotes to table 1, page 5. 6 Less than $500. 
2 Includes less than $500 not reported by State. 7 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 
3 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total 8 Estimated. 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. * State unemployment relief program only. Includes total payments for 
4 Includes data for Vermont in which amount of vouchers canceled during medical care and hospitalization. In addition, $60,000 estimated as expended 
month exceeded amount of vouchers issued. by local relief officials. 


4 Includes total payments for medical care. 
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Total earnings of persons enrolled in the CCC 
declined in 48 States, and earnings of employees 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds decreased in 41 States. 

Small increases in the amount of obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients of old-age 


assistance were reported by 42 States; to families 
and children receiving aid to dependent children, 
by 39 States; and to recipients of aid to the blind, 
by 29 States. Obligations incurred for general 
relief increased from November in 41 States, and 
subsistence payments by the FSA, in 26 States. 


Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, December 1940 ' 





Recipients of assistance 

















Special types of public assistance 
State a eg ee 
Aid to dependent colving 
: P general 
Old-ege children Aid | “relief 
F a : — a to the | 
ASSISLAaNnce blind 
Families | Children 
Total... 2, 066, 351 369,629 | 889,652 | 73,351 | 2 1,240,000 
Alabama.... 20, 195 5, 849 | 17, 005 605 2, 264 
Arizona 8, 500 2, 515 | 7, 194 | 374 3, 247 
Arkansas... . 25, 124 6,114 5, 486 1, 063 4,415 
California... 150, 942 15, 508 37,572 | 7,321 83, 796 
Colorado... 41,851 6,223 | 15,192} 603| 415,738 
Connecticut : 17, 534 1, 369 3, 128 | 218 13, 332 
Delaware 2, 530 57 1, 575 | | 996 
District of Colum}! 3, 419 “44 2, 804 224 | 2, 038 
Florida... 37, 687 4, 360 10, 902 2, 448 | 9, 205 
Georgia... 38, 746 4,568 | 11,602| 1,318 | 6, 334 
Idaho... . 2, 942 7,320 281 2, 299 
Illinois_... 7,446 | 16,617 7,718 153, 601 
Indiana... 17,347 | 35,639 | 2,404 ¢ 43, 376 
lowa.....-- ! 73,000 | 77,000) 1,495 | 26, 607 
Kansas-..... 28, 065 6, 479 | 5,177 1, 386 16, 560 
Kentucky - - - 54, 374 7370 | 71,200 ‘ 7 5, 200 
Louisiana 4, 206 14, 661 40,177 | 1,162 | 10, 823 
Maine 13, 220 1, 586 4,019 | 1,141 | 9, 847 
Maryland 18, 252 7,050 18, 941 686 8, 475 
Massachusetts 86, 821 12, 499 31, 053 1,171 |} 52, 023 
Michigan --- 77, 808 20, 153 48, 501 1, 107 49, 782 
Minnesota ( ' 9,179 | 21,826 056 36, 174 
Mississippi 25, 154 7104 7 162 939 920 
Missouri 108, 349 13,181 | 31,078 | 73, 208 24, 805 
Montana. . 2, 217 2, 486 6, 056 221 4, 438 
Nebraska 28, 579 5, 696 12, 647 712 9, 601 
Nevada. _-- 2, 3i¢ 106 255 | 14 520 
New Hampshire 6, 609 620 1, 550 | 300 6, 698 | 
New Jersey 110 11, 194 25, 220 739 6 38, 256 | 
New Mexico 4.911 2, 068 5, 916 225 62.107 | 
New York 20, 744 34, 490 67,830 | 2,874 8 232, 890 
North Carolina 5, 982 9, 655 23,631 | 1,923 | 5, 297 | 
North Dakota 8, 923 2, 432 6,718 228 4, 228 
Ohio 134, 021 11, 307 30,762 | 4,019 77, 343 
Oklahoma 19, 226 43, 928 2, 201 § 13, 325 
Oregon - . ), 62¢ 1,972 4, 636 454 9, 470 
Pennsylvania 10, 004 48,778 | 117,916 | 13, 463 150, 006 
Rhode Island 6, 960 1, 277 3, 611 68 10 §, 111 
South Carolina 17, 415 3, 005 8, 970 764 2,175 
South Dakota , 14, 945 1, 556 3, 492 256 4, 994 
Tennessee 40, 275 14, 383 36, 314 1, 648 7 3, 200 
Texas 120, 483 85 7 230 10, 808 
Utah A 13, 669 3, 785 9, 750 193 5, 384 
Vermont.. 5, 240 614 1, 729 149 2, 394 
Virginia 19, 646 3, 906 11, 706 1,031 5, 680 
Washington 40, 254 4,951 | 11,759 1, 039 17, 031 
West Virginia 18, 617 8,608 | 23,431 R38 11, 506 
Wisconsin , 53, 310 12,507 | 28,611 2, 022 39, 050 
Wyoming... 3, 464 721 | 1,814 142 1, 382 









































| Persons employed under Federal work programs 
| | P 
Cases for | | National Youth Other Srsens 
which sub- | | Administration Federal employed 
sistence ne , agency | 02 Tegu- 
‘ Civilian |— — Work lar Fed- 
payments | Conser- | Projects fi rojects | eral con- 
were certi- | vation | Out-of- | Adminis- | 2280004 | struction 
fied by the| Corps | Student | school tration from | projects 
Farm Secu- Ps | work a emer- | ? 
rity Admin- | program gency 
istration pecgrem funds 
Ss See ee 
$44,325 | 246,252 | 448,331 | 326,132] 1,826,081 | 423,406] 709,824 
5, 931 9, 359 11,806 | 8,333 39, 403 333 15, 369 
4, 760 2,173 1, 996 991 6,317 15 1, 803 
84} 10,716 7, 028 6, 724 35, 369 18 10, 544 
6, 346 | 6, 797 20, 799 12, 303 81, 708 515 44, 965 
1, 472 2, 300 5, 000 2, 878 19, 738 527 2, 782 
1 1,049 3, 221 3, 067 14, 648 141 7, 938 
7 272 610 77: i )/ === 1, 754 
— 790 1, 688 1, 304 10, 667 1, 165 13, 482 
94 4, 448 5, 263 3, 917 34, 636 635 31, 524 
645 | 8,908} 12,054 7, 843 41, 995 77 20, 011 
461 | 931 2, 403 1, 204 8, 532 21 747 
400 | 11,455 25, 380 22, 295 124, 886 | 4, 749 12, 512 
118 | 4, 491 12, 038 8, 555 46, 323 378 11, 915 
102 | 2,495 | 8, 267 10, 038 24, 543 | 37 1, 320 
1, 871 3, 433 9, 439 4,312 26, 318 | 17 16, 896 
99 | 5, 976 9, 603 5, 680 40, 189 | 79 8, 493 
500 6, 303 | 8, 887 | 4, 239 28, 064 1 72, 678 
109} 1,504/ 1,938) 2,102 7,048 | 20 5, 123 
82 1, 782 | 3, 834 3, 230 12, 856 821 20, 779 
10 | 5,679 | 12,081 | 10, 841 80, 445 281 54, 918 
| 
259 7,182 | 15,719 11,7 67, 118 45 6, 368 
771| 6,406] 9,767 5, 015 43, 588 80 1, 535 
344 | 7, 181 8, 387 | 5, 617 33, 806 4 17, 088 
1,003 | 10,109 13, 136 9, 520 62, 530 618 4, 173 
1, 185 | 1, 754 2, 988 | 1, 133 10, 111 88 1, 688 
4,410} 2,553 6,333 | 4,176 23, 610 991 1, 356 
15 | 308 294 238 | 1, 728 3 1,092 
20 | 478 1, 258 | 1,063 | 6, 912 20 6, 817 
30] 4,535 9,804 | 11,520 62, 76 764 26, 186 
172 | 2, 939 1, 920 | 1, 508 10, 829 387 1, 225 
238 | 12,456] 41,269] 29,506 | 138,990 | 2,097 30, 792 
440| 6.902] 12,649 | 9,829 | 43, 881 19 37, 730 
1,111 | 2, 560 | 4, 409 | 1, 609 11, 694 2 226 
189 | 9,853 | 21,957 | 12,013 105, 715 2, 093 7, 645 
254 | 9,412| 13,695| 9,067] 40,381 | 157 5, 114 
204 1, 750 3, 647 | 1, 964 | 12, 299 | 43 3, 080 
270 14,918 | 30,174) 26,344 141, 957 | 1, 538 41, 491 
0 | 820 1, 803 2, 693 11, 477 197 10, 306 
355 | 5, 187 7,151 5, 375 32, 156 1, 802 12, 515 
6, 869 | 2, 413 5, 610 1, 743 | 12, 241 
85 8, 239 11, 438 | 7, 961 36, 598 630 25, 361 
1,010 | 15,923 20,950 | 19, 576 | 89, 383 | 403 53, 150 
178 | 877 3, 800 1, 327 | 10, 192 | 267 2, 137 
(3) 316 1,191 | 637 | 4,090 |_..... 207 
91 | 6,904 8, 459 6, 750 24, 425 | 304 36, 771 
464 | 2, 850 6, 218 3, 789 | 23, 877 | 437 16, 035 
108 4, 334 7, 668 4, 261 30, 421 188 1, 738 
806 5, 670 12, 576 8, 797 44,118 72 1,110 
353 72 726 708 2, 806 6 867 








ble 2, page ¢ 


; not represent total of State figures, because data 
receiving medical care, hospitalization, 


1 See footnotes t« 

? Partly estin 
are estimated to 
and/or burial only 

3 Includes data for Vermont in which number of vouchers canceled during 
month exceeded number of vouchers issued. 

‘Includes 1 person not reported by State. 

‘Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care only. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only. 


» ta 
ed: doe 


; 


exclude all cas¢ 
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’ Estimated. 

§ Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Includes 5,276 cases aided under program administered by State board of 
public welfare, and 8,049 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication in cases aided believed to be large. 

¢ State unemployment relief program only; includes an unknown number 
of cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only. In addition, 
2,800 cases estimated to have been aided by local relief officials. 
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Statistics for Urban Areas 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas, 
December 1940 


Total expenditures increase in December.—In 
December, total expenditures for public and 
private aid in 116 urban areas in the United 
States amounted to $87.0 million, an increase of 
5.3 percent over the November total (tables 11 
and 12). Of the total amount expended, $42.3 
million, or 48.6 percent, was for earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA; 
$22.1 million, or 25.4 percent, for payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance; 
and $21.6 million, or 24.8 percent, for general 
relief from public funds. Private assistance 
amounted to $1.0 million, only 1.2 percent of total 
payments. Data are not available for the urban 
areas on earnings of persons employed on Federal 


Table 11.—Public and private assistance and earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, Decem- 
ber 1940 

[Corrected to Feb. 20, 1941] 























| Percentage Percentage distri- 
change from— bution 
| 
Type of funds Amount! wo | De De- | Nov-| De- 
| vemm- | cem- | cem- | vem- | cem- 
| ber ber | ber ber ber 
1940 1939 1940 1940 | 1939 
See Fs 
Total_.... ...|$87,017,517 | +5.3| —6.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
aD ....| $6,001,222 | +5.2| -67/ 988! 99.0) 98.9 





General relief ?___. ____ |? 21, 600, 243 +1.1 | —17.4 24.8 25.9; 2.1 
Special types of pub- | 

lic assistance 4. ___| 22,122,479 | +1.7 | +14. . 

Old-age assistance._| 15, 661, 362 +1.5 | +15. 


4.7 

5.9 

Aid to dependent | | 
5, 672, 361 +2.4/,412.9) 65 6. 

5.3 








ebildren ¢___ | 7 5.4 

Aid to the blind ¢___| 788, 756 +.3 +5. 9 9 “a 
WPA earnings *_____- 42, 278, 500 +9.3 —9.5 48.6 2.8) 50.1 
Se a (71,016,205 §+220/4-5.2, 12) 10) 11 





1 Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 
and hospitalization. 

3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

3 Includes $5,459 administered by private agencies. 

4 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

5 Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all 
pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these areas 
a eae of persons employed on projects other than those operated by 
the WPA. 

6 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

7 Includes $1,529 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$149,444 of which $143,043 represents expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of the special types 
of public assistance in 116 urban areas, January 1929. 
December 1940 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
16 


















OLD- AGE ASSISTANCE 











AiO TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Qo —— ee Se 





929 1930 193) 932 1933 i934 1935 936 


agency projects financed by transfer of WPA 
funds and other Federal work and construction 
projects, earnings of persons enrolled in the CCC, 
or earnings under the work programs of the NYA. 

Increase in total due largely to rise in WPA 
earnings.—The largest part of the increase in total 
expenditures from November to December was 
attributable to a rise in earnings under projects 
operated by the WPA (9.3 percent). Payments 
for the special types of public assistance increased 
1.7 percent. 
aid to dependent children, 2.4 percent; and aid to 
the blind, 0.3 percent. 
eral relief increased 1.1 percent. 
tively small amount expended for assistance from 
private funds was 22.0 percent greater than in 
November. 

Total expenditure 8 less than in December 1939.— 
As compared with December 1939, expenditures 
in December 1940 represented a decrease of 6.6 


Old-age assistance rose 1.5 percent; 


Total payments for gen- 
The compara- 


percent, with the largest reductions in general 
relief from public funds (17.4 percent) and in WPA 
earnings (9.5 percent). Assistance payments from 
private funds also were less than in the previous 
year. Total payments for the special types of 
public assistance, on the other hand, were 14.7 
percent larger in December 1940. 


Social Security 





Ss 





Table 12.—Public and private 


Administration, by urban area, December 1940 
[Corrected to Feb. 20, 1941] 


assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 


the Work Projects 





State and urban area 


Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Mobile 

California: 

Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

Colorado: Denver 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 

Delaware: Wilmington 

Dist. of Col. Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 
Miami 

Georgia: Atlanta 

Illinois 
Chicago 
Springfield 

Indiana 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapoli 
South Bend 
Terre Haut 

lowa 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 

Kansas 
Kansas City 
Tope ka 
Wichita 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maine: Portland 

Maryland: Baltimore 

Massachusetts 
Boston 
Brockton 
Cambridge 
Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Lynn 
Malden 
New Bedford 
Newton 
Springfield 
Worcester 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapid 
Pontiac 
Saginaw 

Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapol 
St. Paul 

Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 

Nebraska: Omaha 

New Jersey 
Jersey City 
New ark 
Trenton 


Louis ville 


it end of tat 


See footnot 
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Public funds 


Area included Total! |-— sat ee es as a 
, Aidto | Aid to 
| _ ne ( -age 
oo otal — = ~ fl dependent the 
| } — | children? | blind * 
™ | | ; | | = | a 
| | | 
‘ounty - - $378,970 | $378,341 | $6,116 | $22,422) $22,371 | $855 
do 143, 115 | 142, 562 861 | 7, 280 1, 920 137 | 
do 5, 625, 208 | 5, 508,326 | 1,172, 406 2, 332, 932 252, 994 | 167, 514 
do 1, 043, 521 | 1,040, 459 119, 691 324, 732 50. 794 24, 723 
do... | 289, 395 287, 514 28, 379 141, 279 21, 651 7,492 
do 627, 836 626, 519 | 63, 586 298, 095 32, 592 13, 330 
do 1, 531, 883 | 1, 509, 390 214, 631 434, 877 | 58, 471 26, 758 
do i 811, 504 | 807, 410 76, 390 366, 160 63, 531 4, 507 
‘ity 151.730 | 149,503 | 30,072 37, 683 6, 568 731 | 
do 242, 206 229, 642 6 83, 875 | 58, 716 6, 369 893 
d 58, 470 56, 479 6 5, 836 13, 766 2, 773 | o4 
j 247, 403 242, 888 72, 062 57, 496 7, 106 1, 092 
unty 186, 999 183, 152 19, 518 18, 075 11, 851 —— 
ity 908, 811 884, 176 51, 548 87, 744 35, 558 5, 952 
‘ounty 355, 298 354, 402 6, 173 48, 079 9, 585 3, 218 
di 144, 309 136, 197 6, 228 37, 985 11, 813 2, 397 
do’ 497, 232 488, 716 23, 504 33, 768 20, 578 2, 358 
do 7, 813, 859 | 7,717,554 | 2, 508,278 | 1, 261, 078 77, 441 70, 666 
i 265, 197 262, 702 53, 148 56, 973 2, 380 4, 660 
| 267, 210 266, 384 62, 541 43, 252 | 23, 899 | 1, 583 
i 195, 325 192, 395 29, 458 46, 649 21,012 1, 425 
i 610, 358 601, 504 06, 043 139, 511 70, 483 6, 776 
i 213, 280 211, 857 46, 464 41, 084 20, 755 1, 029 
do 260, 305 259, 145 19, 625 60, 448 24, 199 2, 215 
502, 107 500, 940 76, 187 99, 167 3, 775 | 5, 978 
195, 982 195, 314 60, 833 48, 637 4, 923 | 1, 941 
253, 315 252, 809 41,714 36, 526 16, 933 2, 129 | 
164, 760 162, 946 12, 059 20, 727 | 8, 260 1, 236 
i 223, 054 222, 198 68, 177 46, 621 19, 404 2, 239 
lo 293, 929 287, 638 28, 821 41, 796 15, 110 
-arish 931, 197 920, 497 49, 511 78, 724 118, 291 6, 419 
do 70, 260 70, 093 10, 703 20, 481 19, 174 827 
. 108, 481 106, 020 618,170 18, 952 4, 566 1, 213 
i 713, 578 698, 462 172, 236 164, 432 131, 338 9, 520 
2,969, 163 | 2, 888, 371 429, 928 484, 001 274, 008 | 8, 502 
213, 037 207, 891 40, 346 64, 467 8, 817 398 
269, 842 264, 232 79, 547 49, 253 27,319 915 
269, 876 268, 282 67, O88 60, 928 12, 804 818 
206, 606 204, 438 34, O81 48, 394 6, 306 595 
364, 313 360, 445 60, 036 72, 238 16, 064 Y44 
i 261, 674 258, 558 52, 141 80, 536 12, 378 807 
j 129, 231 128, 592 30, 433 33, 666 7, 196 348 
do 260, 521 258, 910 46, 745 82, 887 13, 029 1, 084 
l 82, 609 81, 210 23, 104 21, 407 9, 762 152 
d 326, 211 324, 472 82, 839 89, 736 23, 495 1, 003 
d 379, 699 375, 080 102, 519 103, 951 29, 642 712 
unty 3, 111, 441 | 3,094, 469 852, 356 253, 202 367, 059 5, 896 
lo 318, 133 317, 878 46, 059 53, 858 29, 353 639 
j 388, 230 387, 547 61, 089 104, 692 31, 156 1, 997 
) 214, 439 214, 243 35, 935 52, 051 27, 111 1, 207 
! 141, 892 141, 321 19, 755 28, 834 19, 156 841 
| 599, 780 504, 373 164, 737 99, 697 37, 869 2, 758 
lo 1, 320, 211 | 1,311,515 313, 936 289, 998 56, 320 5, 918 
709, 282 704, 961 219, 039 110, 001 28,77 3, 412 
lo 640, 812 630, 134 93, 869 177, 509 23, 112 9, 257 
ity and county | 1, 366, 096 1, 338, 405 130, 562 243, 235 73, 453 15, 102 
unty 483, 842 473, 301 21, 513 92, 207 41, 816 2, 613 
ity 269, 723 269, 264 88, 246 28, 114 27, 203 1, 124 
10 875, 606 870, 751 313, 459 68, 255 67, 339 2, 664 
lo 171, 315 167, 810 23, 844 18, 174 14, 166 853 


| 


—_—_—_———_| 





| WPA 
| earnings * 





| 
$326, 577 | 
132, 364 | 
1, 672, 480 | 
520, 519 | 
88, 713 | 
218, 916 | 
774, 653 | 
296, 822 
| 


74, 449 | 

79, 789 

34, 010 
105, 132 
133, 708 
703, 374 


287, 347 
77,77 


408, 418 


3, 800, 091 
145, 541 


135, 109 

93, 851 
287, 881 
102, 525 
152, 658 


315, 833 


78, 980 | 


155, 507 
120, 664 
85, 757 
201, 911 


667, 552 | 
18, 908 
63, 119 

220, 936 


1, 691, 932 | 

93, 863 
107, 198 
126, 644 
115, 062 
211, 163 
112, 696 

56, 949 
115, 165 

26, 785 
127, 399 
138, 256 


1, 615, 956 
187, 969 
188, 613 

97, 939 
72, 735 


289, 312 
645, 343 
343, 738 


326, 387 
876, 053 
315, 152 
124, 577 
419, 034 
110, 773 


Private 
funds * 


Percentage 
change in total 
from— 








$629 
553 


26, 972 
3, 062 
1, 881 
1, 317 

22, 493 
4, 004 


2, 227 
12, 564 
1, 991 
4, 515 
3, 847 


6 24, 635 | 
896 | 


8, 112 


8, 516 | 


96, 305 


2, 495 | 


2, 461 
15, 116 


80, 792 | 
5, 146 | 


5, 610 
1, 504 
2, 258 
3, 868 


6 3, 116 | 


639 
1, 611 
1, 489 
1, 739 
4, 619 


6 16, 972 
255 
683 
196 
571 


5, 407 
8, 696 
4, 321 


6 10, 678 
27, 691 
10, 541 

8 459 


4, 945 
6 3, 505 





—15 —21.5 
—2.0 +6.7 
| 
+.2 —5.3 
—.1 —21.8 
—9.0 —5.5 
+1.9|} 6.6 
+10.5| —10.5 
43.7) +7.5 
—8.4 —21.4 
+.4 | —3.5 
—3.6| —25.5 
—1.9) —16.4 
| +18.2| +7.1 
| +17.8 | +19.2 
| 
+46. 0 +6.1 
—-.9 —5.4 
—7.7 | +.6 
} | 
1+10.5| —6.9 
+3.6| —6.1 
| 
| +26| —24.8 
| +28) —15.4 
+1.6 —27.2 
—18.2 —17.3 
—2.5| —141 
+9.3 —2.1 
+6. 6 —5.4 
+113 —22.4 
+39. 3 +23. 4 
+5.2 +2.7 
+3.4;) +21 
| +9.6| —20.8 
—2.9 | +26.1 
| +8.6 +8.3 
| +2.3 —6.1 
| 
+26. 7 +7.7 
+8.8 —.3 
—.4 —5.3 
+7.4 +2.9 
+26. 0 +32. 6 
+33.4 | +15.1 
—1.0 +.1 
+4. 2 +6.4 
+6.0 —5.8 
+5.0 —8.7 
+7.3 (*) 
—3.7 —9.8 
+2.0 —9.9 
+5. —2.0 
—.6 —15.7 
+4.4|) —14.9 
| +1.6 —21.8 
—1.8 —12.6 
+11.6 —2.7 
+15.3 —3.2 
+.1 —31.9 
+7.2 —8.2 
+7.9 +2.9 
+12.0 —31.8 
+3. 1 —21.6 
+11.1 —2.5 
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Table 12.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, December 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to Feb. 20, 1941] 


























Percen 
Public funds change in fal 
| ’ from— 
State and urban area Area included | Total! a — oe ee 
Aid to Aid to , No- 
Total | General | Old-age | 4, WPA De- 
He ‘o , | dependent the bd vember! ce 
| | | relief ? | assistance | Children? | blind? earnings ¢ 1940 | —~ 
| | 
New York: | 
SE a | $106, 952 $104, 174 $35, 275 $18, 267 $5, 567 $886 $44, 179 $2, 778 +45 ~6.9 
SST a | County.........| 1,150,498 | 1,135,117 | 593,382 124, 928 69, 870 3, 573 343, 364 15, 381 +.6] —15.9 
New Rochelle. -...._._--  —-seE | 80, 525 79, 499 50, 565 13, 787 8, 625 0 | 6, 522 1, 026 +5.3] —249 
New York...............|.....do__.........|16, 305, 897 |16, 161,030 | 6,132, 762 | 1, 595, 526 | 1, 103, 566 44, 084 | 7, 285, 092 § 234, 867 +5.3 —15 
Niagara Falls_..._._- i caedesxeliedaita 82, 362 | , 816 7,942 | 9, 678 | 8, 327 183 13, 686 2, 546 +2.1 —31.4 
—_ (“s:« SSCS A EOE 637,566 | 632,255 | 336,919 134, 617 42, 768 2,707 | 115,244 5, 311 —21) —146 
SS Se | 436,753 | 432,062 | 209,250 80, 446 21, 586 1,374 119, 406 4, 691 +12) —14 
a | ees | 144, 163 140, 745 54, 556 32. 835 12, 081 377 40, 896 3,418 +1.6 —13.7 
A ae ee | 223,908 | 221,400 88, 814 20, 842 19, 300 514 91, 939 2, 589 +9. 5 —78 
North Carolina 
«aT | County......... 120,267 | 120, 267 | 2111) 14,521} 7,342 866 95,427 |__. 2.1] =124 
Chariotte.......... Ba Se eee | 108,745 107, 971 | 4, 924 17, 631 | 8, 139 1, 409 75, 868 774 | +16.3 | +159 
ee Se SESS 93, 335 93, 261 1,740 17, 685 | 9, 401 1, 339 63, 096 74 | —12.5 +1 6 
ons Winston-Salem _-_.._._... | 118, 648 117, 706 9, 933 15, 186 | 7, 384 951 84, 252 042 | +9.5 —3.5 
io: 
SE ceded icine iitieed 673, 156 669,416 | 110,012 91, 602 15, 918 1, 903 449, 981 3, 740 —3.3 —%4.2 
Canton_-_......- mene eS 291, 617 291, 374 | 28, 050 102, 125 13, 764 1, 963 145, 472 243 i —19.0 
SE SR, Se | TAR 983,190 | 966,759 | 235,953 231, 532 42, 139 5,132 | 452,003 16, 431 +.3 —& § 
TS SE SNELL 2, 469, 702 | 2,414,402 | 666, 591 263, 300 107, 032 8,945 | 1, 368, 534 55, 300 +5.0!1 —147 
Oo Ss Sara 706, 587 704, 423 107, 054 197, 983 | 21, 739 6, 667 370, 980 2, 164 —.1 —13.6 
a _— Y Sees 452, 047 440, 800 63, 107 143, 583 | 15, 363 2, 525 225, 222 2, 247 ¥ —15.1 
ERE ea ee | 123,082} 121,227 6, 298 54, 395 | 5, 302 1,312 53, 920 1, 855 —47| -22 
aaa = Seen | 606,313 | 695,709 101,485 | 149,492 | 17, 776 4, 553 | 22, 403 6 604 —1.5| —17.6 
Youngstown...........-. — as wall | 301, 398 | 45, 820 57, 433 | 15, 780 3, 550 178, 815 465 8. § —15.4 
Oklahoma: Tulsa.._. . — ees | 206,057 | 200,030 | 5, 912 90,414 | 21,374 2, 813 79, 517 6, 027 19) —10.7 
Oregon: Portland_. es St OES 539, 553 537,180 | 89,742 164, 867 24, 457 4, 830 253, 284 2, 373 ~12.1 —17.0 
Pennsylvania: | 
Ae — Se a 158,049 | 156, 104 | 15, 399 24, 954 | 14, 878 6, 122 94, 751 1, 04 +2.3/) —13.2 
aA as “ieee ..| 265,032 | 264,792; 33,858 32, 530 29, 925 7, 195 161, 284 240 2 —2.0 
Bethlehem - - -- meigacmne a 190, 416 | 189, 622 | 16, 742 | 26, 174 15, 269 5, 724 125, 713 74 +4.4 —47 
LO” eee ER +g 190, 837 18,207 | 33,236 | 22, 142 8, 162 109, 090 3, 310 $1.6) —17.1 
Sra ee niicine | 7, 102 307, 016 34, 336 51, 641 | 31, 199 8, 245 181, 595 86 | +18.7 +2.8 
Johnstown_. ae SS 300, 501 300, 126 44, 560 36, 122 | 36, 780 7,811 174, 853 375 1.9 —11.1 
Philadelphia... binleiet 2 EY a | 3, 679, 424 | 3,624,827 | 1,320, 696 527,139 | 530,776 75, 951 | 1,170, 265 6 54, 507 y —8.8 
Pittsburgh - - ___- .|.....d0...........| 2,651, 278 | 2, 527, 537 718,445 | 208,444 264, 875 39, 420 | 1, 206, 353 23, 741 3.1 —9.9 
Reading. _...-. ciel a TE ee 446, 939 444,715 44, 566 45, 658 20, 616 9, 773 324, 102 ¢2, 224 +39. 3 +31.0 
Scranton. --...._- aE EEC SEVERIN 808, 141 804, 717 285, 120 74, 179 68, 308 11, 942 365, 168 €3, 424 1.0 —4.6 
Wilkes-Barre - vicllninanwsaicel Me | lone 298, 838 87, 000 100, 657 16, 178 699, 004 2, 213 20. 1 +13.3 
Rhode Island: Providence eee badd 469, 015 462, 070 122, 675 63, 777 | 21, 821 726 253, 071 6, 4 +4.6 +2.4 
South Carolina: Charleston.| County..._.-- 193, 734 193, 307 | 2, 621 &, 369 4, 423 679 177, 215 § 427 +5.3 | +205 
Tennessee: | 
a —> oe a 215, 142 215, 142 2, 093 18, 021 | 21, 009 785 173, 234 +32. 0 +37.4 
Memphis......-_. : Ass. 281, 709 276, 946 1, 122 51, 189 25, 456 3, 193 195, 986 4,763 | +141 —17.6 
+ Nashville........ eee ce “Seay 230, 004 228, 700 2, 358 41, 678 27, 610 2, 604 154, 450 1, 304 +5.0 —5.4 
exas: 
SE ae PES Fe. RE | 265, 931 260, 635 13, 608 110, 367 | 695 ‘ 135, 065 5, 206 —8.2 —5.9 
El Paso........ a ee 61, 469 | 210 11, 204 50, 055 527 | —1.8| —29 
Fort Worth_...__- do...........| 236,918 286, 568 | 10, 236 75, 091 | ‘ 201, 241 $350 | —25.5 —3.6 
Houston... _...-. oni “ SS teers 390, 141 386, 404 | 22,744 86, 283 |_. sis 277, 377 4, 737 +31.3 +27.4 
San Antonio______. + Se j 302, 530 297, 868 | _. 83, 541 |___- - 214, 327 4, 662 +8.0 |) —10.4 
Utah: Salt Lake City é ae , 446,269 | 442,067 65, 704 111, 381 57, 578 1, 532 205, 872 10 4, 202 +15. 2 —2.6 
Virginia: 
EE siicidienin ach —_ 96, 632 95, 414 2, 406 10, 441 | 5, 688 875 76, 004 #1, 218 +4.7 +13.6 
Richmond......_. nae — Sees 190,581 | 184,154 12, 672 15, 876 | 9, 149 1, 103 145, 354 | 6, 427 +-1.7 +14.7 
Roanoke..........-. — ele datatieeicens 32, 266 32, 266 1, 680 5, 130 3, 210 467 21,779 ? +1.0 +18.8 
Washington: | 
a P County........ 752, 201 | 745, 362 119, 206 252, 519 39, 435 8, 530 325, 582 * 6, 839 +10.0 +.2 
Tacoma. . — ee 353,824 | 353,824 26, 104 102, 585 17, 349 2, 647 205, 139 +21.2 —9.7 
West Virginia: Huntington a EE : 127, 018 126, 316 5, 378 12, 273 | 6, 606 928 101, 131 #702 1.8 —5.5 
Wisconsin: | 
a “SSS eee 168, 770 168, 662 30, 905 30, 395 16, 732 1, 318 89, 312 108 | +25.8 —6.0 
ES (EGE 234, 169 233, 809 37, 773 52, 323 28, 260 , 233 114, 220 360 +1. —7.6 
Milwaukee. _......_- i csneacae 1,819,796 1,801, 683 465, 355 249, 548 114, 765 9, 668 9612, 347 18,113 | +14.6 7.3 
Racine - - " - RSE SS 171, 865 169, 789 27, 299 32, 181 20, 378 1, 023 88, 9OS 2, 076 +24.4 —5.0 
! Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 
assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in agidition to areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, by the WPA. 
and hospitalization. 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
2 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered * Includes estimate. 
on basis of need. ’ Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 
+ Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- * Estimated. 
rity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social Security * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Ac 1” Incomplete, since data are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 


t. 
4 Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies two cities, the number of cases opened was con- 




















cts 
in Selected Large Cities, January 1941 siderably greater than the number closed. 

Loss of regular employment increases relief case 
= Decline in Te lief load re tarded.—The decline In loads.— January was the second consecutive month 
- ! va) ‘ : e > wo rhic 4 . . 
tal the total case loads of 19 large urban areas, which jn which loss of regular employment resulted in 
a began last August " leveled off somewhat In Janu- increases in the number of cases opened by agencies 
p. ary when case loads were only 0.4 percent smaller serving employable persons. Chicago and Cin- 
ber © . . " rr . . © ° . . . . . 

9 than in December. The continuation of the  ¢jnnati were the only 2 cities which reported a 
ia decrease resulted from a greater increase 1n closings preponderance of cases closed as a result of 
6.9 than in openings. Nine cities reported decreases regular employment. 
5.2 : . 7 > "Al A} r} of 8) } > . ~ ° . ° 
M0 in the number of cases receiving relief. Of the Increases in applications received.—The number 
1.5 a = aX. Sa eae » ——— eS . . . *,° . 
14 10 cities reporting increases, only one—Pitts- of applications received in most of the 19 cities in 
4.6 ¥ ae ‘ iia : 
45 burgh—reported a rise of more than 3 percent January was greater than in December, but 5 
3.7 ; P re ; ; 
7.8 (table 13). cities reported decreases from the previous month 
24 WPA a factor in increasing closings.—Transfers (table 16). It is difficult to determine how nearly 
5.9 Re ‘ ° F ° 
6 to the WPA were an important factor in the _ these data reflect changes in need for relief. An 
marked increase in cases closed in January. The accurate monthly comparison of applications 
12 " ‘ , : , } 
0 number of cases opened because of loss of WPA __ received requires information for each city on the 
4.6 ° ° ° . 
7 wages remained approximately the same as in the number of holidays, the number of days per week 
3.6 ; . : ‘ : . ala 
I previous month (tables 14 and 15). Only Cin- _ the intake office is open, and the ability of the 
»9 
.6 cinnati, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh reported net intake staff to serve currently all persons desiring 
4 s ; : 
7 increases through WPA operations. In the latter to apply for assistance. 
t 
2 Table 13.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one- 
7 person case, by selected city, January 1941 ' 
1 
.8 | 
8 Average amount | 2 coun ae See 
.9 Number of Amount of a | 
0 City cases receiving relief ? 
° relief | Per family Per one- | Numberof | Amount of 
| ; case person case | cases relief 
Baltimore 6, 524 $159, 792 (3) (3) +1.1 -1.6 
: Boston 13, 122 368, 661 $31. 83 $22. 00 | —.7 | +4.3 
. Buffalo ¢ § 15, 133 580, 188 6 47.77 ¢ 20. 95 +1.0 —1.3 
4 Chicago 80, 869 2, 253, 730 (3) (3) —3.3 | —3.7 
9 Cincinnati 4 7, 379 188, 973 28. 73 17.89 2.4 +3.2 
° Cleveland 17, 287 472, 286 34. 66 17. 42 | —.8 —13.0 
° Detroit 17, 194 571, 810 (3) (3) +.8 +.7 
‘ District of Colum} 2, 069 51, 980 30. 96 19. 58 | +1.5 +1.9 
‘ Los Angeles 4 36, 974 1, 097, 338 38. 23 16. 41 | —.6 —5.7 
’ Milwaukee ¢ 16, 418 441, 825 33. 19 12. 82 —5.9 | —3.9 
6 Minneapolis 10, 598 266, 417 30.00 | 17.42 —4.2 —4.2 
Newark 9, 492 282, 347 36. 23 20. 35 | —7.0 | —4.2 
. New Orleans ° 2, 485 52, 007 27. 59 17. 97 +2.7 +5.0 
: New York § 149, 137 6, 206, 804 6 48. 68 6 29. 45 +.2 +2.9 
: Philadelphia 10 48, 959 1, 400, 032 (3) () +1.9 +9.1 
Pittsburgh ¢ 10 30, 518 782, 422 (3) (2) +7.1 +12.8 
Rochester 57,622 291, 077 6 44. 59 $ 19.33 +1.1 —3.3 
4 St. Louis it 6, 227 1 135, 387 25. 45 13. 20 —5.4 +10.3 
San Francisco 7, 824 201, 616 40. 68 19. 29 —3.1 —2.6 
™ ! Data exclude cases rece medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 6 Based on data which are estimated to exclude obligations incurred for 
only and total payments for such services to these cases and to cases also medical care, but not cases receiving medical care only; see footnote 5. 
ol receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind. ’ Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 
e ? Excludes cost of admin n, of medical care, hospitalization, and § Accepts only unemployable cases. 
i burial, of materials, equipn , and other items incident to operation of * Data relate to unemployable cases only. 
work-relief programs, and of special programs. Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
+ Not available once during month. 
‘ Data relate to entire county in which city is located. 1! Excludes 1,001 cases receiving shelter care amounting to $5,494. 
‘Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 
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Table 14.—Reasons for opening general relief cases, by selected city, January 1941 



































es 
Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
; j - I ms 
City Percentage | Accession : Cessation of 
Number | change from rate | janet — Loss of WPA! unemploy- All other 
, December ens y employment | ment bene- reasons 
1940 fits 
SD ittbatpheiacintecetcnncpeecetesestestebesteases 777 +19.7 12.9 11.4 | 2.1 0.1 86.4 
SE iadindgseudsnscenescasecossoacasesnseqastonesactes 1, 596 +32.1 13.7 258.8 10. 4 | 1 30.7 
Chee SSE EE See See ae ages 1, 024 +11.1 6.6 46.9 16.3 1.4 35.4 
EtaidsebegcheGntsudiedaanbabenscannenieren 2, 974 —2.3 3.6 30. 0 36.6 2.5 30.9 
Cincinnati 3 Spill dnmidineplslidedastenstinianascivsasemnen 924 +19.7 11.8 8.3 | 8.4 1.1 $2.2 
i itibiitbabescdcscsscoscesensseancestesesttebinin 1, 104 —7.5 6.0 23.4 18.4 1 56.7 
indicus cnnedannenuanneaunnenndnmmnatd 1, 983 —11.0 12.5 23.9 | 15. 4 | 2.3 58.4 
tc bh cntnainancield-eeeiinnenaeeain 189 —10.0 8.5 |. .| 100.0 
cas aeaainiaid 4, 525 —4.2 13.3 (8) 15.1 (3 (5) 
inside tmondiccnnanescesesedeteese peseseeseoeis 2, 664 —5.2 19.2 27.9 | 7 1.0 7 
i nidehiicnssdencksencedsesesnsaueubiashnbeis 1, 522 +4.4 15.0 49.3 | 8 2.0 39.9 
iad diseninnmndncannsé-cenninmenmibentaretuibtaied 556 +26. 1 6.0 | 49.8 | 20. 0 3.4 26.8 
ER A AE ae ae ae 112 —21.7 4.7 100.0 
EE hint nmennniindnbatbnkndattiianks imma 7, 707 | +4.5 5.4 32.4 | 14.5 5.0 48.1 
RE EE Eee se eae 4, 399 +14.2 9.6 40.5 | 29.3 3.0 27.2 
| 
| 
ERPS SE Oe Ne eR 3, 739 | —2.5| 13.5 28.3 44.0 7.9 19.8 
tl itimnbentccasenea pccitanientinmedamawmmbicnaided 540 | +26. 2 | 7.1 45.9 a 3.3 43.7 
EE TS RECENT ES TAS PTR 897 | —2.3 12.6 21.5 26.9 { 51.2 
San Francisco.............-. Silieaiyrint diteaynibichdeiniaiidiindstlismininininhias 1, 029 | —6.5 14.8 (5) 5.4 1.2 
1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
and end of month. 5 Not available. 
? Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. * Data relate to unemployable cases only. 
3 Data relate to entire county in which city is located. ’ Data include cases receiving shelter care 
Table 15.—Reasons for closing general relief cases, by selected city, January 1941 
ry G Z 
Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
‘ 
Separa- te — Receipt of | po. ce, 
City Percentage | “tion Regular | In Transfer | Receipt | “ oid-age Transfer 
change rate! | employ- | eased |tgwpa | %UM- | retirement | SPecial | ay cen 
Number from | * ploy” | earnings | ‘° “| employ- | T*rement | types of w oshet 
cember ment or employ- onent and public reasons 
| 1940 obtained income ment benefits | SUFVIVOFS | assistance 
| | benefits 
Baltimore 610 | —24.2 10.1 14.1 2.5 14.6 0.6 60.2 
Boston pia ainda soe ekinnlbniieenanartd 1, 381 | —18.2 | 11.9 26. 6 | 239.0 3. 5 7.0 B.9 
SE 1, 080 | +8. 1 7.0 | 43.8 | 16.1 | 17.0 1.2 | (4) 3.3 (*) 
ini adedasgdhies 6, 220 +10.1 7.5 | 16.8 | 5.9 | 59.1 4 (5) 3.5 14.3 
Cincinnati #___._....-. 506 peel 6.5 26.7 | 3.0 9.3 | 3.7 | 0.4 10. 9 46.0 
| | 
SE sencilla 1,297 +30.7 | 7.1 | 18.5 3.5 40.6 6 | l 4. 32.7 
Detroit. ; 2, 429 +6.0 | 15.3 | 15.8 | 6.4 41.2 2.2 13.3 21.1 
District of Columbia*-.-- ==. 134 —14.1 6.0 11.2 | 6.7 12.0 1.5 23.1 45.! 
Los Angeles #__.__ sie 2 5, 024 | +6.7 14.8 15.7 2.9 235.0 2.3 1 6 37.7 
Milwaukee ?___ ita 2, 913 | —22.6 21. 0 18. 2 24| 25.3 1.3 (8) 1.9 50.9 
| 
ES ne ee ae | 2, 387 | +75.8 23.5 5.3 | 2.4 64.0 1.1 1.3 25.9 
ERT iscihinsaelieneaieialaeden Sees 983 | —13.4 | 10. 5 20. 6 | 2.2 §2. 1 1.7 1.8 3.5 18.1 
| ical 53 | (3) 2.2 | 9.4 bee 1.9 7.7 51.0 
New York....._..- ONDA LEER | 8, 786 | +19.5 6.2 19.6 8.2 49.3 1.6 2 14.8 
cares eiincnl 3, 874 | +2.3 8.5 33. 6 7.8 20.7 2.8 (5 15.0 20.1 
| | 
0) MERGES 2, 633 | —2.9 9.5 33. 8 7.3 21.9 6.8 1 17.8 12.3 
a aici ebm iimaiceainnanind 389 | —14.9 5. 1 40.4 19.8 18.8 2.0 5.1 13.9 
ELE SNE SE SESE 1, 187 +27.9 16. 6 8.3 om 68. 3 y 8.6 13.7 
San Francisco. --..- Sane ae MODE en 1,155 | —17.3 16.6 10.4 2.7 129.9 1.6 3 3.2 51.9 





1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 

2 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

3 Data relate to entire county in which city is located. 

4 Not available. $ 

5 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
7 Data relate to unemployable cases only. 
Increase. Percentage change not computed because less than 
closed. 
Data include cases receiving shelter care. 


100 cases 
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Table 16.--Applications received by agencies administering general relief, by selected city, January 1941 





























—— 
; Received in January Disposed of in January 
.... an re | l — 
her City at end of Percentage | Totalin | | Not accepted for nae 
ns ‘ December | change January Accepted general relief Januer 
1940 Number from | Total | for general y 
December | relief { 
~— 1940 | Number | Percent 
86.4 = _ ee eee fs = leat = 
30.7 aoe t 
354 Baltimore. 219 969 +15. 2 1, 188 | 961 777 1 184 | 19.1 | 227 
30.9 Boston (2) (2) (2) (2) 1,720 1, 596 124 7.2 (2) 
822 Buffalo # 401 1, 664 | —1.7 2, 065 | 1,713 1, 024 689 40.2 352 
Chicago..-- 2, 790 4,908} +220 7, 698 | 4, 519 2, 97 1, 545 34.2 3, 178 
56.7 Cincinnati 75 2, 087 | +39. 9 2, 162 2, 030 924 11, 106 54. 5 132 
58.4 | | 
00.0 Cleveland... 1, 169 | 2, 040 —3.0 | 8, 209 | 2, 203 1, 104 1, 099 | 49.9 1, 006 
Detroit 1, 096 | 4, 576 +11.6 5, 672 4, 375 1, 983 2, 392 54.7 1, 297 
7 District of Columbia ¢ 116 525 | +21.0 641 418 189 229 | 54.8 223 
Los Angeles 3 § 2, 046 13, 610 +7.7 15, 656 | 13, 597 4, 525 | 1 9, 072 | 66.7 2, 059 
39.9 Milwaukee * 62 3, 289 +.6 3, 35 3, 201 2, 664 | 537 16.8 150 
26. 8 | | | 
0.0 Minneapolis 479 2, 040 +6.0 | 2, 519 2, 043 1, 522 521 25.5 476 
8.1 Newark 261 932; +38.5| 1, 193 | 806 556 | 250 | 31.0 387 
27.2 New Orleans ° —_ 2, 427 344 —11.3 2,771 | 368 112 256 69. 6 2, 403 
New York ‘ 5, 189 16, 074 +7.5 | 21, 263 | 14, 917 | 7, 707 7, 210 | 48.3 6, 346 
19. 8 Philadelphia 1, 557 | 7,013 +6.8 | 8, 57 7, 086 4, 399 | 2, 687 37.9 1, 484 
13.7 | | | 
1.3 Pittsburgh 3 1, 080 4, 677 —4.8 | 5, 757 4, 700 3, 739 | 961 | 20.4 1, 057 
Rochester 264 958 +6.3 1, 222 1, 033 540 493 47.7 189 
St. Louis’ = a 455 1, 227 —24.7 1, 682 1, 356 897 459 33.8 326 
— San Francisco 393 3, 735 +16.7 4, 128 3, 754 | 1, 029 1 2,725 72.6 374 





employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases; may include duplications 
because some cases may have applied to both agencies during month. 

¢ Data relate to unemployable cases only. 

’ Data include cases receiving shelter care. 


| Includes cases accepted for other types of assistance. 
i Not available 

} Data relate to entire county in which city is located. 
4 Accepts only unemployable cases 


‘ Data represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief to 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


SECURITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 

The volume of employment in manufacturing 
industries was in general maintained in January 
at previous levels, but lay-offs were made in the 
construction industry as a result of completion 
of some army camps and other military projects. 
The volume of employment in construction, 
however, continued at an unusually high level for 
this period of the year. 

The strong demand for construction workers 
may well be expected to continue into the spring, 
as the erection of new plants and dwelling facilities 
in defense centers absorbs workers released from 
major defense projects approaching completion. 
An increasing number of firms have started build- 
ing programs or will begin them soon, and more 


and more newly organized companies have 
announced factory construction plans. Aircraft 
plants and shipyards are prominent among 


construction jobs already well under way, par- 
ticularly on the west coast. 

Completion of expansion programs in plants 
with defense orders added to the steady demand 
for manufacturing workers. The gradual up- 
swing of most phases of industrial activity con- 
tinued, but at a lower rate of increase in employ- 
ment. In some sections factory employment 
generally leveled off, and increases in defense indus- 
tries equaled lay-offs in nondefense lines. Ad- 
ditional firms reached capacity operations and 
could not add workers until new facilities were 
obtained, while the number of firms whose produc- 
tion was curtailed by shortage of materials, equip- 
ment, or skilled workers increased. Included 
among these were shipyards and aircraft plants. 

Seasonal reductions in construction relieved 
most of the recent stringencies in obtaining skilled 
building workers. Completion of large- army 
projects also released workers needed for other 
jobs, especially in New England and New York. 
Shortage of construction workers increased in 
California and Hawaii, however, and _ skilled 
workers were recruited from other sections to 
work in Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, and most of 
the Southeast, where construction was little af- 
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fected by weather. As building picks up in the 
next few months, probably a markedly smaller 
pool of construction workers will be found available 
to meet what may well be an unprecedented 
demand. 

Only rarely were reserves of highly skilled work- 
ers reported in defense manufacturing occupations, 
Furthermore, there was still evidence that alleged 
shortages in many occupations were the result of 
low wages rather than a deficiency of competent 
workers, but it was apparent that some aircraft 
plants, shipyards, machine shops, and machine- 
tool concerns had considerable trouble locating 
much-needed skilled workers at prevailing or 
even higher than prevailing wage rates. Short- 
ages in other industries were still mainly local, but 
the number of reported stringencies in the textile, 
garment, and shoe industries suggested that the 
need in these fields will probably become generally 
acute in the spring. 

An inadequate number of farm laborers may 
result because, in practically every region, they 
are reported to be turning to factory work. Cur- 
rent rates of pay for farm work in the Southeast 
were not attracting the usual number of workers, 
even when other work was not immediately avail- 
able. 

Workers were generally turning from low-wage 
industries to look for jobs on defense projects, 
but no large-scale shortages of semiskilled or un- 
skilled workers occurred. Partly responsible for 
prevention of such shortages in some areas was 
the widespread voluntary migration of workers. 
Many such migrants, however, unsuited for em- 
ployment available in areas to which they moved, 
have become unemployed and stranded. More 
employers began to hire trainees and workers with 
less experience than hitherto acceptable, and to 
drop restrictive specifications of age, sex, and 
even physical condition. Competent Negroes and 
noncitizens were still reported available but were 
still barred by employer specifications from work 
in which shortages were claimed. 

Rising wages followed the growing scarcity of 
workers in many sections. Higher pay even for 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-January 1941 
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service and domestic work has been reported. 
Competition for workers raised wage levels in 
many fields but had not yet caused an appreciable 
amount of labor ‘“‘stealing.’”’ Gentlemen’s agree- 
ments still prevented local pirating of workers in 
a large number of localities, but a few employers 
in the Great Lakes region indicated that it may 
be necessary to hire workers away from other 
plants in order to meet their production schedules. 

Each month indicates new courses and increased 
enrollment in a steadily growing number of private 
and public vocational training schools, but depend- 
able figures on the number of persons trained and 
placed in jobs using their training were not yet 
available. It is clear, however, that employers 
and public agencies are cooperating on an increas- 
ing scale to provide newly trained workers for 
defense industries, that graduates of training 
courses are having considerably less difficulty 
finding jobs, and that training facilities are rapidly 
becoming available in nearly every section of the 
country. Increasing attention is being given to 
the need for training schools in rural areas, and 
more employers have started their own training 


courses. 


Review of the Month 

Many more workers were employed in January 
than in the same month last year, but curtail- 
ment of activity in seasonal industries and the 
effects of certain administrative procedures, in- 
cluding the initiation of new benefit years in 39 
States, contributed to a sharp increase in claims 
and unemployment benefits from December 1940. 
Benefits to unemployed workers increased 27 per- 
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cent to $39.3 million, and claims increased 23 per- 
cent to more than 4.9 million. As a result, the 
amount of payments in January was within about 
4 percent of the amount paid in January 1940, 
although claim receipts were 19 percent lower than 
January 1940 receipts. A minimum of 988,000 
unemployed workers received at least one bene- 
fit payment, and the average number of benefit 
recipients was 826,000 in January, as compared 
with 761,000 and 667,000, respectively, in Decem- 
ber. The number of beneficiaries increased for 
the first time since June 1940. 

The total volume of complete placements de- 
clined 3.8 percent to 363,000 in January. Be- 
ginning with January 1941 data, public and private 
placements are not separately reported, since clear 
distinctions between the two types can no longer 
be made because of defense construction and other 
activities paid for out of public appropriations. 
The reduction in the number of placements was 
decidedly less than the usual decline from Decem- 
ber in recent years. More than two-thirds of the 
January placements—the highest proportion in 
recent years—were expected to last longer than one 
month. As applications for work increased 
sharply, the number of registrants on the active 
files of public employment offices rose to 5.1 
million; this number, however, was the smallest 
for any January in the history of the United 
States Employment Service. 


Placement Activities 

Complete placements declined from December 
to 363,000 in January, but were 64 percent higher 
than in January 1940 and 82 percent higher than 
in January 1939. Decreases from December were 
reported by 31 States, including practically every 


Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-January 1941 
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State west of the Mississippi. The largest reduc- last, while many States filled appreciably larger 
tions occurred in Louisiana and Mississippi. The numbers of jobs. Exceptionally large gains were 
sharp increases over December placements in shown for South Carolina and Wyoming, where 
North Carolina and South Carolina were due to _ placements were respectively 6 times and 4 times 
jobs filled in connection with construction of as great as those made last January. At least a 
military cantonments at Fort Bragg, Holly doubling of last January’s volume was also shown 
Ridge, and Camp Croft. Only 8 States showed for Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis. 
a smaller volume of jobs filled this January than —souri, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Tep- 


Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by State, January 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 21, 1941] 














— 
| Complete placements Applications received Active file 
Percentage change ca. Percentage change 
Social Security Board region and State | from— a ‘aise: Percentage |. mber as from 
Number oT (over 1 ments Number ‘ ty of Jan. 31, - —- 
| Decem- | January month) | 1940 1941 Dec. 31, | Jan. 31, 
| ber 1940 1940 1940 1940 
,_ ~~ —a 363, 162 | —3.8 +4. 4 243, 398 92,523 | 1,826,414 +22.2 | 5,093, 050 +7.0 —16.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut Cmte a fs 6, 996 +6.6 +74. 1 4, 979 26 28, 475 +52. 4 55, 200 $45.8 —iié 
Maine ‘ SS ee 1, 805 —7.6 +37.7 1, 264 15 11, 032 —1.6 33, 126 +10.9 6.2 
Massachusetts. 3 ee 6, 109 —10.4 +64. 0 | 4, 350 45 59, 960 +25.7 201, 297 23 3.2 
New Hampshire : cil 1, 663 +8.4 —5.4 1, 226 276 | &, 249 +5.9 19, 164 2.1 —11.3 
Rhode Island... . 1, 704 +10.9 | +142.4 1, 410 7 9, 846 +13. 2 25, 819 4.¢ —42.2 
aan ; istacs 883 | -—22.9 +49.4 547 | 48 3, O59 —6.1 12, 442 +1. 5 —30.8 
Region II: | | 
New York_.._.- aire 33, 875 —£,8 +74.1 19,164} 1,185 201, 946 +2.0 520, 208 +2.8 —15.5 
Region III: 
Delaware._...__. = , 1,205 | +20.6 +49.9 531 15 | 5,173 +67.0 11, 153 +23.7 —22.9 
New Jersey... .- ; 12, 466 —3.2 +47.9 &, 038 us 67, 917 +3.0 209, 335 $ 1 —27.0 
Pennsylvania.......__. 3 15, 117 | +2.1 +56.9 10, 497 969 142, 157 +16.2 391, 611 +16. ¢ —9, 5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 4,971 | +9.0/) +548 2,175 0 17, 132 +63. 4 28, 775 20.7 —24.9 
Maryland________. 4, 684 —12.2 +63. 4 3, 187 4 23, 283 +32. 4 52, 092 10.1 —25.9 
North Carolina__..__. jail 19,404 | +39.7 +282. 0 17, 515 3, 204 67, 181 +104. 7 112, 004 18 +14.5 
_ nea 7, 259 +3.5 +91.9 5, 352 211 21, 748 +19.0 47, 154 +f 23.1 
West Virginia... . inalect 2,672 | 17.6 +36. 6 1, 677 159 22, 722 +30. 4 63, 465 $3.7 —17.6 
Region V: 
0 aicaciadal 3,475 | —15.2| +120.5 2, 737 132 26, 749 +79.0 88, 034 +5.8 +3.9 
Michigan. -.. a 9,957 | —11.8 +35.8 6, 761 280 79, 675 +24. 1 135, 814 12.0 —38.2 
+e 7 SPOR ES SSRI sndel 16, 957 +3.3| +63.4 10, 052 S61 81, 743 +21.7 306, 099 8 +13.9 
Region VI: | 
Illinois... . PES: 17, 032 +.8 +38. 8 10, 929 1, 072 91, 067 +20. 6 220, 223 4-17. ¢ +92 
Indiana_.. : : c ° 9, 571 —9.0 +63. 9 6, 935 527 46, 815 +21.5 158, 445 +-7.8 —15,0 
Wisconsin... ___. ; 6, 809 | —4.4 +38. 8 4, 200 349 | 36, 534 +37.0 110, 689 +9.7 —28. 5 
Region VII: | 
Alabama...-_. ; . inal 3, 773 +26.2 +23.4 2, 942 209 5, 204 +13.8 RS, 450 7 41.9 
Florida... . 11, 091 —22.2) +1844 9, 880 614 28, 208 +6. 7 74, 977 1.8 3.4 
ss “Se eal &, 216 +20.4 | +44.7 6, 131 117 31, 693 +88 142, 546 25.1 
Mississippi_. 2, 272 —42.7 —14.9 1, 796 66 19, 799 +39.4 60, 804 — 20.0 
South Carolina 12, 258 +00.7 | +483.4 11, 5 232 23, 387 +57.0 0), 144 4.2 — 49.6 
Tennessee. ____. ‘ 8, 345 | +1.9 | +130.4 6, 705 23, 987 24, 914 +60. 8 116, 435 1.4 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa. ...... 4, 874 —17.7 | —8.7 2, 733 582 26, 146 +32. 2 79, 126 21.8 
Minnesota. - . 4,019; —144 +19.0 2,417 os 32, 906 +20 112, 503 21.4 
Nebraska... .. 1,572; —26.3 +1.6 842 22 2 154 26. 0 45, 900 2 10.0 
North Dakota... 1, 418 —32.7 +44.1 634 2 6, 587 5B. 5 26, 044 1 2.1 
South Dakota SH —18.3 +21.5 343 25 4, 499 2.7 23, 038 f 27.1 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... .._. | 6,359 | —26.5 +176.5 3, 420 11, 075 5, 77. +16.0 40, 128 — 35. 
Kansas... keane 5, 831 —10.1 | +139.6 3, R04 595 23, 034 —3.2 61,414 +-32. 
Missouri_. j - 11, 599 +18.4 +115.5 9, 126 521 66, 350 +6.3 202, 414 +7. 2 +8. 0 
Oklahoma ie 2, 897 —21.2 —3.3 1, 386 214 23, 738 +51.6 43, 007 ig 3 53.4 
Region X: | 
Louisiana - . 5, 194 —37.8| +40.1 4, 269 638 32, 669 +39. 4 121, 493 f 
New Mexico 1,012 —28.2 —2.1 690 152 8. 5R4 +41.4 28, 500 4.0 
TS 39, 937 —10.6 +51.8 24, 189 25, 640 104, 185 +36. 7 257, 292 0.8 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 2, 516 +11.8 ° —22.6 1, 623 9, 104 7, 370 +34.8 19, 263 23.7 
Colorado 2, 533 —2.4 +14.2 1, 231 65 18, 330 +24. 6 8, 205 2 2 
Idaho. .__.. . 1, 103 —22.2 +19.0 625 18 10, 592 +33. 6 20, 156 2 18.3 
Montana ati i fs4 —29.4 +7.5 426 144 6, 637 +49. 1 22, 980 M 29.8 
Utah 1, 451 —8.1 +34. 5 494 16 9, 201 +37.2 23, 540 —5.1 
Wyoming. ... : 1, 747 —19.7 | +326.1 1, 575 19 5, 870 +30. 2 7, 808 $19.3 2.9 
Region XII: | 
California - ___. 23, 997 —7.4 +58. 8 13, 495 5, 907 141, 625 +20.9 433, 857 | +9. 1 — 25.7 
Nevada... d 821 —8.3 —3.9 442 161 3,112 +31.4 6, 062 +3.1 —2.7 
Oregon 5, 523 +.3 +42.8 3, 040 737 23, 307 +22. 1 42,515 1.2 —14 
Washington 4, 923 +.3 +9.3 2, O84 2,315 | 34, 947 +12.9 70, 680 13 —44 
Territories: 
0 Eee : 421 +14.4 —8.1 208 27 924 +14.8 1, 927 +13 —33.4 
Hawaii___- “e 1, 268 +18. 1 +57. 1 804 20 2, 116 +57.8 7, 446 —24.4 
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nessee. placements, numbering 
approximately 93,000, increased for the first time 
since October 1940. The increase of 3.8 percent 
from December chiefly reflected the gain in agri- 


Supplementary 


cultural employment (table 1). 
Applications for work received in January 
totaled 1.8 million, an increase of 22 percent from 


December and the largest number since March 
1934. In addition to increased use of public em- 
ployment offices for recruiting labor in connection 
with the defense program, the rise largely reflects 
applications for work received from claimants for 
unemployment benefits. 

As a result, the number of job seekers registered 
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Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by State, January 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 21, 1941] 








Men Women 
Complete placements Active file Complete placements Active file 
Social Security Board region 
and State Percent- Applica- Percent- Percent- Applica- Numb Percent 
age , tions Number age age = tions | Number age 
Number | change a received as of change | Number change eee received as of change 
” from Bans Ae Jan. 31, from , from month) Jan. 31, from 
January . , 1941 Jan. 31, January 1941 | Jan. 31, 
1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
Total 223, O1F +95.0 164, 352 1,334,169 3, 744, 898 —18.1 140, 146 +31.5 79, 046 492, 245 |1, 348, 152 | —10.5 
Region I 
Connecticut 1, 004 +-86.3 3, 104 19, 621 37, 097 —43.2 2, 902 +59.4 1, 875 8, 854 18, 172 —37.4 
Maine 1, 005 +23. 0 698 8, 267 25, 234 5.0 800 +61.9 566 2, 765 7, 892 —9.7 
Massachusetts 3, 238 +73.6 2, 392 41, 303 125, 779 +-3.4 2, 871 +54.4 1, 958 18, 657 75, 518 | +2.9 
New Hampshirs 1.133 15.1 &33 6, 037 12, 808 —14.6 530 +-25.0 393 2,212 6, 356 —3.9 
Rhode Island 764 +191.6 648 6, 105 15, 267 —43.4 940 +113.2 762 3, 651 10, 552 | —40.4 
Vermont 184 +63. 5 342 2, 256 9, 123 —31.9 399 +35. 2 205 803 3,319; —27.8 
Region II | | 
New York 14 } +05.3 10, 119 135, 800 359, 336 —16.5 19, 156 +60. 7 9, 045 66,056 | 160,872 —13.2 
Region III | | 
Delaware " +20.9 226 3, 540 7, 744 —25. 5 899 +63. 2 305 1,633 | 3,409 —16.2 
New Jersey 5, 318 +91.2 3, 921 44,076 | 135,883 —29.6 7, 148 +26. 6 4,117 23, 841 73, 452 —21.6 
Pennsylvania 7, 533 +83. 7 5, 772 104, 604 285, 492 —13.6 7, 584 +37.1 | 4, 725 37, 463 106, 119 +3.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 2,429 +144. 6 995 11, 606 19,025 —25. 6 2, 542 +14.6 1, 180 5, 526 | 9, 750 — 23.6 
Maryland 3 218 RH. 0 2, 323 15, 906 33, 117 —38. 5 1, 466 +29.0 St 7, 287 18, 975 | +15.5 
North Carolina 16, 69 +-497.0 15, 870 57, 587 85, O85 +-25.3 2, 711 +18.7 1,645 9, 504 27, 009 —10.0 
Virginia 4 869 1143.6 4, 005 15, 182 33, 076 27.7 2, 390 +34.0 1, 347 6, 566 14, 078 —9.5 
West Virginia 1, 19 +-52.0 007 18, 098 53, 037 —18.0 1,479 +26. 3 770 4,624 | 10,428 | —15.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky 2, 434 +206. 5 2, 107 20, 457 70, 494 +-5.0 1,041 +-33. 1 630 6, 292 18, 440 +.1 
Michigan 5, 507 +44.6 4, 008 58, 396 105, 230 —39.4 4, 450 +26. 2 2, 753 21, 279 30, 584 | —33.4 
Ohio 8, 388 +82. 0 5, 345 57,447 | 226, 767 +10.7 8, 569 +48. 5 4, 707 24, 296 79, 332 | +24.2 
Region VI: } | 
Illinois .. 1, 347 +48 6, 450 66, 165 161, 044 +8.3 7, 685 +16. 5 4,479 24, 902 59, 179 +11.9 
Indiana 5, 359 +-133.3 4, 216 35, 008 116, 487 —19.5 4, 212 18.9 2,719 11, 807 41, 958 | +.8 
Wisconsin s, 776 +-48.0 2,172 23, 315 84, 377 —32. 5 3, 033 +28. 8 2, 028 13, 219 26, 312 | —11.8 
Region VII 
Alabama 2, 091 +13.7 1, 679 18, 552 70, 414 —43.3 1, 682 +38. 0 1, 263 6, 652 18, 045 — 35.8 
Florida 8,711 +-338.8 8, 074 21, 315 54, 488 +2.2 2, 380 +24.3 1, 806 6, 983 20, 489 +6.9 
Georgia 5, Ole +50. 7 4, 525 21, & 100, 030 -29.9 2, 300 +16.4 1, 606 10, 028 42, 516 | —10.9 
Mississippi } 6.9 926 14, 812 47,359 25.3 1, 081 +38. 2 870 4, 987 13, 535 +6. 5 
South Carolina 1, 130 +655. 6 10, 609 19, 193 37, 701 51.4 1, 128 +79. 6 919 4, 194 12, 443 —43.4 
Tennessee 298 +228. 4 4,720 17, 553 $1,441 —19.9 3, 047 +51.7 1, 985 7, 361 34, 994 | +1.7 
Region VIII | 
lowa 2, 769 9.0 1, 569 18, 923 61, 548 —21.2 2, 105 —8.4 1, 164 7, 22 17, 578 —24.2 
Minnesota SiH +32. 0 1, 168 23, O85 88, 171 —20. 1 2, 129 +9. 4 1, 249 8, 921 24, 332 —26. 1 
Nebraska 852 15.8 437 8, 72 37, 379 9.0 720 +34. 6 405 3, 430 8, 521 —14.3 
North Dakota 677 +65. 2 256 4,412 20, 654 6.0 741 +16.0 378 2,175 6, 290 +13.4 
South Dakota 435 +29. 1 176 3, 389 17, 906 —27.5 459 +15.0 167 1, 110 5, 132 | —25.9 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 1, 209 274.2 2, 438 12, 249 31, 828 36.8 2, 060 79.0 982 3, 524 8, 300 | —30.3 
Kansas 1, 308 205. 5 3, 168 18, 028 49, 872 +31.5 1, 523 +48. 7 726 5, 006 11, 542 | +37.0 
Missouri 8, 178 219.4 6, 907 51,013 157, 147 +10.8 3, 421 +21.2 2, 219 15, 337 45, 267 | —.6 
Oklahoma l 2 2.5 560 18, 267 33, 746 — 56.2 1, 765 +21.3 826 5, 471 9, 261 | —39.0 
Region X 
Louisiana 3, ORD +89. 0 2, 786 26, 474 100, 578 17.4 2, 105 +-1.5 1, 483 6, 195 20, 915 +7.6 
New Mexico 624 +. 6 471 7, 488 24, 603 22.4 388 —6.3 219 1,096 3, 996 | —32.8 
Texas 29, 659 +76. 1 19, 364 84,210 | 205,145 —7.0 10, 278 +8. 6 4, 825 19, 975 52, 147 | —23.4 
Region XI 
Arizona 1, 542 —35.2 1, 187 5, 697 15, 600 —25.2 974 +11.7 436 1, 673 3, 663 —16. 5 
Colorado 1, 289 +8. 6 673 13, 856 44, 209 —17.6 1, 244 20.5 558 4,474 14, 086 +18.0 
Idaho 2 +22.4 270 9, 028 17, 950 +17.3 601 +16. 2 355 1, 564 2, 206 +26. 8 
Montana $46 23.6 233 5, 547 19, 509 —28.3 338 +84.7 193 1, 090 3,471 | —37.4 
tah 637 +-32.4 302 7, 234 19, 629 —4.6 814 +36. 1 192 1, 967 3,911 | —7.5 
Wyoming 1, 589 +-475.7 1, 505 4,045 6, 457 — 28.8 158 +17.9 70 925 1, 351 —29.3 
Region XII 
California 14, 010 +-78.3 8, 120 06, 633 206, 709 — 30.6 9, 987 +37.8 5, 375 44, 9902 137, 148 —12.4 
Nevada 569 +. 5 331 2, 400 4, 840 — 22.3 252 —12.5 lll 622 1, 222 —13.7 
Oregon 3, 765 40.8 2, 35% 17, 842 34, 738 —14.0 1, 758 +-47.0 687 5, 465 7,777 —15.4 
Washington 3, 327 +6. 6 2,178 27, 223 56, 552 —45.0 1, 596 +15. 4 806 7, 724 14, 128 | —42.3 
Territories 
Alaska.. 327 -17.0 191 813 1, 686 —35.7 4 +46. 9 17 111 241 —11.1 
Hawaii : 1, 057 +-55. 7 723 1,473 5, 507 —24.6 211 +64. 8 81 643 1, 939 —24.0 
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for work at the end of January increased 7 percent 
to approximately 5.1 million, but was 16 percent 
lower than on January 31, 1940. All but 10 
States indicated fewer job seekers than a year ago. 
The decreases were pronounced not only in many 
industrial States but also in a number of States 
in which agriculture predominates. In Oklahoma 
and South Carolina the number of job seekers was 
half the volume of a year ago, and only slightly 
smaller reductions were shown in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Washington. Of the 
States reporting more registrants, Kansas showed 
the largest increase of 33 percent. Here, as in some 
other States, the increase probably resulted from 
an intensified registration program to meet the 
labor needs of the defense program. 

In January, 223,000 placements completed by 
the public employment offices were filled by men 
and 140,000 by women. Placements of men 
practically doubled those made in January of last 
year while placements of women increased about 
one-third. The sharper increase in male place- 
ments reflects to a considerable extent the large- 
scale expansion in construction placements result- 
ing from the needs of the defense program, as well 
as replacement of men drafted for military serv- 
ice. Placements for men increased over January 
1940 in all but 7 States, and for women in all but 3 
States. Job placements of men were from 2 to 8 
times as numerous as in January 1940 in Arkansas, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. Only 5 States showed in- 
creases of less than 20 percent in placements of 
men. Placements of women doubled in volume 
from January 1940 in Rhode Island, and increases 
of more than 50 percent were shown for Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New York, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. About three-fourths of the jobs 
filled by men and more than half of the jobs filled 
by women were expected to last longer than a 
month (table 2). , 

The number of applications filed by men in- 
creased 15 percent over January 1940 to more than 
1.3 million, while those filed by women increased 
12 percent to 492,000. At the end of January, the 
active file of men had decreased 18 percent from 
January 1940 to 3.7 million; the number of women 
job seekers had declined 11 percent to 1.3 million. 
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The number of male job seekers registered this 
January was lower in all but 10 States, and the 
number of female registrants in all but 15 States, 


Employment Changes 


Special reports from State agencies indicated that 
employment changes in a number of industries 
contributed significantly to increased claim loads 
during January. Connecticut reported seasonal 
lay-offs in construction, textiles, and retail trade. 
New Jersey reported construction employment 
curtailed with the completion of many defense 
projects, as well as lay-offs in textiles and in retgil 
trade. Pennsylvania reported seasonal lay-offs in 
apparel, textiles, glass, leather goods, fruit-can- 
ning, and retail trade. Customary year-end lay- 
offs occurred in Illinois in the retail-trade, canning, 
distilling, meat-packing, clothing, auto-accessory, 
radio, and roofing-materials industries; moreover, 
a labor dispute added to the number of claims 
filed. Indiana reported lay-offs in construction, 
furniture, lumber, and retail trade and the shut- 
down of a large automobile plant for inventory 
purposes. Michigan reported temporary lay-offs, 
largely seasonal in character, in some plants in 
automobile and related manufacturing, refriger- 
ator and other consumer types of machinery manu- 
facturing, canning, and retail trade. Ohio re- 
ported lay-offs in construction, transportation, 


communication and utilities, retail trade, apparel, 
food manufacturing, and iron and steel. Ala- 
bama reported usual seasonal lay-offs in trade; 
Florida, curtailed employment in cigar manufac- 
turing; North Carolina and South Carolina, lay- 
offs in tobacco manufacturing; Iowa, decreased 


Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939-January 1941! 
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Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in Jan- 
uary 1940-January 1941 
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employment in the construction, meat-packing, 
and produce industries; and Minnesota, lay-offs in 
jron-ore mining, water transportation, telephone 
and other public utilities, and contract construc- 
tion. Wisconsin reported a large-scale lay-off by 
one manufacturer for inventory, and seasonal lay- 
offs of construction workers, stevedores, and retail- 
trade employees. Oklahoma reported curtailed 
employment in coal mining, cotton processing, 
and retail trade; construction employment was 
also reduced as a result of inclement weather and 
the completion of the army cantonment project at 
Fort Sill. Wyoming reported continuing seasonal 
lay-offs in industries affected by tourist trade, and 
in lumbering, construction, and sugar and cement 
manufacturing. 

Sharply reduced claim loads, on the other hand, 
were reported by Maine and New Hampshire, 
where employment in the shoe industry approached 
its seasonal peak; New Hampshire also reported 
increasing employment in logging and textile 
activities. 


Insurance Activities 

Claims received.—Widespread increases in con- 
tinued claims receipts in 46 States in January 
reflected in part the initiation of new benefit 
years by many claimants in the States in which 
benefit payments began in a previous January. 
January tends to be one of the peak months each 
year, since workers exhausting benefit rights be- 
fore the end of their benefit year must wait until 
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January to file a claim initiating a new benefit 
year. In 1940 initial claims filed in January 
exceeded those in any month except April (table 3). 

January claim receipts in Oregon more than 
tripled those for December, primarily because of 
the initiation of the uniform benefit year. In- 
creases of more than 50 percent occurred in 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
Reduced claim receipts were reported by Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. Continued claims filed to meet waiting- 
period requirements of State laws increased more 
sharply than did compensable claims, because of 
the beginning of new benefit years. 

Seasonal unemployment and the initiation of 
new benefit years resulted in a 24-percent expan- 
sion in January of the weekly average of con- 
tinued claims for all types of unemployment. 
The weekly average of more than 1 million claims 
filed this month represented the highest volume 
since August 1940. Forty-seven States reported 
increases from December in the weekly average of 
claim receipts during weeks ended within the 
month (table 4). 

The peak for January occurred in the week 
ended January 11, when claim receipts reached 
1.1 million. This total represented the largest 
weekly volume since August 31, 1940. In the 
next 2 weeks of the month, claim receipts de- 
clined slightly. 

For total unemployment, average weekly con- 
tinued claim receipts approximated 974,000 in 
January, an increase of 25 percent from Decem- 
ber and the largest weekly average since August 


Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended January 1940- 
January 1941 
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practically unchanged throughout the month at 


1940. The proportion of weekly claim receipts 
about 90 percent. During the week ended Jany. 


for total unemployment to all claims remained 


Table 3.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, January 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 21, 1941] 














Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
re 
| Pee Per. Type of unemployment Per- Type of u ployment 
Social Security Board cent- cent- |— a cent- 
region and State Total a Compen-} Num- age Partial — , . 
number | ©2808 | ~ sable ber change and part- : Amount ? | change Partial } 
| from from Total total Partial from Total and part- | Partia 
| Decem- Decem- ; poem only ? Decem- ota total only? 
| ber | ber bined ? ber combined? 
| | } — 
Total.. 4, 930,669 | +23.5 3, 722,369 |3, 737,483 | +25.6 3, 343, 126 304, 357 $39, 270, 163 +27.1 $36, 637,515 ($2, 504, 848 
Region I: | 
Connecticut. 48,457 | +37.2 31, 522 | 28,948 | +17.2 25, 005 3, 943 (*) 278, 262 | +22.6 254, 159 23, 723 (@ 
Maine... 36,019 | —20.0 32,073 | 33,448 | —15.2 24, 337 9, 111 7, 048 215, 286 | —14.6 162, 527 52,758 | $40, 547 
Massachusetts 219,051 | —84 179,969 | 204,726 | +10.9 175, 467 29, 259 | 27, 764 2,012,117 | +13.3 1, 850, 464 160,615 | 151,397} 
New Hampshire 19, 134 | —30.5 14, 400 14,649 | —32.6 10, 682 3, 967 (*) 117, 809 25. 6 G8, OF 19, 746 (4 
Rhode Island 36,465 | +65.8 31, 305 31,305 | +25.4 25, 259 6, 046 (4) 315, 799 | +23.1 286, 250 29, 549 ‘ 
Vermont. ‘ 15,903 | +61.4 9, 784 | 9, 233 | +41.1 8, 528 705 543 89,670 +621 85, 743 815 2, 70 
Region II: | 
New York__.. | 810,829 | +18.0 | 649,884 691,664 +37.1 691, 664 (?) ? 8,174,792 | +36.8 | 8,174,792 (? 
Region III: 
Delaware. | 10,920 | +36. 5 7, 961 7,910 | +16.4 5, 206 2,704 | 2,571 61,303 | +20.0 46, 053 15,202 | 14,409 
New Jersey 209,794 | +43.0 136,650 | 133,355 | +46.6 133, 355 (2) () 1, 259,862 | +42.5 1, 259, 862 1) 
Pennsylvania. . 402,002 | +24.9 271,166 | 273,998 | +41.7 273, 998 (?) (?) 2, 958, 812 | +38. 5 2, 958, 812 i 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia._.| 26,178 | +25.4 21, 181 19,616 | +9.9 18, 470 1, 146 (‘) 236, 265 | +11.2 222, 933 12, 646 (4 
Maryland : | 50,988 | +11.0 45,205 | 42,200 | +19.5 33, 577 8,632 8,470 352, 536 | +17.3 305, 313 17,154 46,108 | 
North Carolina 78,442 | +141 60, 385 62, 782 | +25.9 58, 466 4, 316 3, 869 205, 156 | +30.3 281, 714 13. 389 11, 408 
Virginia 46, 465 +4.8 40, 810 42,996 | +22.7 37, 832 5, 164 3, 979 340,482 | +23.6 311, 482 28,984 | 21,3h 
West Virginia. . 41,508 | +11.9 | 30,792 29,661 | +19.3 27, 809 $1, 852 (*) 254,978 | +22.4 235, 009 19, 969 (‘ 
Region V: 
Kentucky. 27,970; —.2 23, 710 42, 922 —3.1 34, 612 8, 310 (*) 303, 998 —6.8 265, 304 37, 005 (4) 
Michigan 126, 132 | +21.6 91,654 | 103,666 | +56.4 97, 361 6, 305 (*) 1, 202,392 | +58.6 1, 167, 811 +4, 581 (‘ 
Ohio. __- 265,323 | +26.9 186, 857 191,813 | +39.8 157, 921 33, 892 (‘) 1,795,918 | +42.9 1, 613, 298 7, 374 ‘ 
Region VI: 
Illinois . 330, 256 | +29.2 | 283,531 | 281,925 | +21.6 194, 481 87,444 | 69,045 3, 227,045 | +23.3 2, 589, 004 2,239 | 465, 383 
Indiana 93,039 | +57.3 66, 051 65,856 | +42.8 49, 533 16, 32. (*) 626,902  +43.4 538, 917 87, 600 ) 
Wisconsin 68,321 | +55.0 36, 056 36,116 | +45.4 33, 335 2, 781 , 279 379,411 | +46.2 359, 714 1, 697 8, 295 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 64,511 | +14.0 48,202 | 46,459 —.9 43, 530 3, 129 1,691 308, 710 +1.4 292, 447 7R4 7, 822 
Florida 47,405 | +23.4 | 34,939 | 35,905 | +17.5 30, 472 5, 433 (*) 351,250 +18.6 314, 220 13¢ ‘ 
Georgia... -- | 51,502} +123 | 36,786) 36,681 —1.8 34, 352 2, 329 1, 326 244, 667 —.6 235, 305 1, 362 5, 666 
Mississippi_. 32,395 | +24.4 25, 917 24,284 | +25.3 22, 218 2,066 1,361 157,988 | +27.1 147, 004 wt 7, 166 
SouthCarolina | 35,440 | +26.6 26,004 | 25,745 | +24.7 22, 486 3, 259 1, 804 168,696 | +24.2 153, 382 213 8, 096 
Tennessee 89,126 | +26.5 71, 412 | 66,640 | +42.5 59, 377 7, 263 3, 767 471,115 +43.2 436, 933 1, 182 17, 590 
Region VIII: 
73, 524 77.3 40, 678 40,134 +46.9 35, 403 4, 731 1, 211 366,590 +47.9 1, 196 7, 028 6,0% 
Minnesota 139,810 | +63.3 106, 097 94,416 | +27.2 87, 354 7, 062 (*) 982,409 | +28.2 y26, 411 1s ‘ 
Nebraska 31,132 | +68. 4 22, 250 21,845 | +45.1 20, 026 1, 819 1, 072 200,852 | +45. 1 187, 551 13, 281 7, 586 
North Dakota... 12,059 | +63.8 8,442 7,541 | +58.2 7,016 525 292 74,200 | +57.7 70, 180 4, 063 2, 6 
South Dakota 8,891 | +40.2 6, 923 6,517 | +58.0 6, 263 54 (*) 48,813 | +55.3 47, 195 1, 618 ‘ 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_... 44,483 | +25.3 31, 040 31,040 | +20.4 28, O81 2, 059 124 187, 487 +19. 1 179, 530 7.9 503 
Kansas___- | 37,905 | +34.9 21, 093 20, 624 27.8 18, 037 2, 587 1, 636 183,104 +26.8 166, 16 939 | 10,076 
Misscuri_. . | 116,024 | +9.4 69, 078 62,319 | —15.9 51, 657 10,662 | 5,638 533, 936 10.6 481, 636 24 23, 804 
Oklahoma . 45, 987 | +29.0 32, 058 31,270 | +15.0 26, 114 5, 156 1,011 286,908 +13.9 255, 202 7M 4, 434 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 83,193 | +18.8 | 66,178 65,247 | +17.5 59, 137 6, 110 (4) 579,271 +16.4 533, 834 44, 515 (4 
New Mexico. 15,248 | +22.6 12, 344 10,854 | +2.4 10, 210 O44 24 96, 250 +1.6 41,351 4, 899 1, 939 
Texas_. 129, 862 7.3 111, 069 81, 192 +4.8 66, 886 14, 306 (*) 633, 911 +2.7 560, 187 73, 407 (# 
Region XI: 
Arizona.. 12,408 | +11.8 9, 070 8, 872 +8. 6 8, 346 526 2 04, 445 +9. 0 90, 651 TO4 178 
Colorado. . | 39,022 | +35.7 30, 707 30,319 | +27.0 27, 744 2, 575 1,414 303,309 | +26.4 283, 040 19,3 10, 076 
Idaho. _.. . 35, O87 | +65. 5 | 24, 518 21,507 | +76.1 20, 583 v24 (*) 247,033 | +80.0 239, 605 7,418 ‘ 
Montana 43,779 | +54.8 | 32,189 28,902 | +39.8 28, 902 (2) () 322,215 | +42.1 322, 215 ’ 
Utah |} 22,216 | +22.2| 18,474 18, 380 | +41.5 16, 534 1, 846 348 | 199,913 | +47.1 187, 008 12, % 2, 707 
Wyoming | 10,387 | +39.2 7, 056 6,162 | +12.3 5, 367 795 439 76,995 | +11.0 70, 076 6, 919 3, 379 
Region XII: | 
California... | 554,921 | +19.7 | 455,050 | 453,937 | +19.2 | 389,817 64,120 | 47,604 6, 256,550 | +19.2 5, 675, 443 76,722 | 415, 904 
Nevada. ... 13,577 | +46.4 | 10,608 10, 166, | +30. 5 9, 350 816 379 134,150 | +30.9 125, 690 8, 460 3, 778 
Oregon : | 66,279 |+209.9 34, 816 26,333 | +58.8 23, 463 2, 870 2, 128 | 330,207  +67.4 301, 643 23, 013 16, 583 
Washington | 104,937 | +45.2| 73,726 71,416 | +21.1 63, 266 8, 150 () | 887,194 | +22.5 816, 405 70, 789 (*) 
Territories: 
Alaska... -. | 3,434 | +16.0 | 2, 531 2,034 | +12.2 1, 901 133 0} 29,208  +10.6 27, 343 1, 3f _0 
Hawaii __-- 2, 929 —5.0 | 2,078 | 1,744 +.2 1, 436 308 300 | 13, 902 - 12, 070 1, 832 1, 76 
} | 





1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number 
and number of compensable claims. 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 


ployment. 
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$ Payments for partial and part-total unemployment 
periods of 1 quarter. 
determined by dividing payment by claimant's benefit rate for total unem- 
ployment 


Number of weeks represented by each 


are made for benefit 


uch payment is 


Social Security 


bh at 


anu. 


Partial 
Only! 


Table 4.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in January 


1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 20, 1941] 


{In thousands] 





Weekly average Number for week ended— 





Per- 
Social Security Board cent- 
jon and State age 
— — change | Jan. 4 | Jan. 11 | Jan. 18 | Jan. 25 
from | 
De- 
cember 
Type of unemployment 
All types 1,093.1 | 423.7 |1,023.7 |1,132.6 |1, 124.1 |1,091.9 
Total only 073.6 +24.8 916.2 |1,001.4 996.8 980. 1 
All types 
Region I: | 
Connecticut 10.2 | +25.4 8.7) 10.4 10.6 11.0 
Maine 8.4 18.5 8.9 | 9.5 8.0 | 7.1 
Massachusetts 52.9 +8. 5 57.7 4.4 51.1 48.5 
New Hampshire 4.6 26.3 4.8 5.3 4.1 4.1 
Rhode Island 8.0 +-3.4 8.6 7.9 8.0 7.7 
Vermont 3.5 +-57.8 3.2 3.6 3.7 3.3 
Region II: 
New York? 177.9 | +15.4 | 169.7] 183.9] 180.8! 177.3 
Region III 
Delaware 2.3 +-30.3 1.6 2.2 2.4 2.8 
New Jersey ? 45.1 | +39.5 40.9 44.6 47.2 47.6 
Pennsylvania ? 92.1 | +35.4 95.2 | 102.2] 86.4 84.3 
Region IV 
Dist. of Columbia 5.1 +8. 6 3.1 5.4 5.8 6.1 
Maryland 11.4 +10.0 11.7 | 11.9 11.4 10.7 
North Carolina 18.9 29.3 22. 1 19.4 7.0 17.2 
Virginia 11.0 13.2 11.5 | 13.2 9.9 9.5 
West Virginia 9.2 4 9.4 9.5 &.8 8.9 
Region V 
Kentucky 5.8 6.5 7.0 | 5.2 5.7 5.2 
Michigan 28.1 +31.4 23.6 25.0 31.4 38. 6 
Ohio 58.6 +-22.9 51.4 65.3 60.4 57.4 
Region VI | 
Illinois 73.0 | +25.4 65.1 82.4 76.0 68.5 
Indiana 21.2 58. ¢ 16.1 | 24.4 23.8 20.5 
Wisconsin 15.1 +57.0 11.7 | 14.2 18. 6 15.8 
Region VII 
Alabama 14. 6 +4.9 15.4 15.1 14.4 13.2 
Florida 11.2 | +37.1 12.0) 12.9 10.4 9.7 
Georgia 11.2 +6. 2 10.2 11.6 10.5 12.3 
Mississippi 6.9 | +19.9 6.5 7.0 7.0 7.2 
South Carolina 8.2) +34.1 8.8 8.6 6.9 8.5 
Tennessee 21.0 +43.7 22.9 22.2 20.5 18.5 
Region VIII | 
Iowa 15.7 +69.9 12.0 15.8 | 17.2 17.9 
Minnesota 27. ¢ +32. 5 22.4 25. 5 31.5 31.1 
Nebraska 6.6 | +59.8 5.3 | 6.6 7.3 7.5 
North Dakota 2.5 +59.9 1.9 2.4 3.1 2.9 
South Dakota 1.9 | +37.2 1.7 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Region 1X | 
Arkansas 9.9 +34.6 9.2 10.4 9.7 10.3 
Kansas 7.9 | +20.7 7.2 7.1 8.8 8.3 
Missouri 25.0 +2.5 21.6 26.4 26.4 25.4 
Oklahoma 10.0 | +26.5 8.8 9.9 10.4 11.1 
Region X 
Louisiana 18.7 +17.9 17.3 19.6 | 19.9 18.0 
New Mexico 3.3 +-16.7 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.5 
Texas 28.7 +-3.9 26.9 28.5 29.7 29.5 
Region XI 
Arizona 2.8 +-7.0 2.5 29 28 2.8 
Colorado 8. 5 +20. 0 7.4 8.0 9.2 9.3 
Idaho 7.4 +59. 6 6.2 ae 8.1 8.3 
Montana ? 9.2 +441 7.2 &.8 10.2 10.7 
Utah 1.9 +-20.7 4.4 §.1 5.2 4.9 
Wyoming 2.2 +-32.8 1.8 2.3 2.3 2.7 
Region XII 
California 122. 6 +21.2 111.8 122.9 | 129.4 126.1 
Nevada 2.8 | +29.2 2.4 2.8 3.0 3.0 
Oregon 14.4 +191.6 12.9 11.6 17.1 16. 1 
Washington 23.7 7.4 20.4 25.0 25.5 23.9 
Territories | 
Alaska 7 +5.4 8 7 .9 4 
Hawaii 6 17.6 7 6 4 6 
' Represents claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 


3 See table 3, footnote 2. 
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ary 11, more than 1 million workers filed claims 
for total unemployment, the highest number since 
the week ended August 31, 1940. 

Benefit payments.—Most of the States experi- 
encing increased claims reported increased pay- 
ments; in several States, however, benefit pay- 
ments increased more sharply than claims because 
unprocessed claims from December were disposed 
of. Increases in payments were reported in 45 
States; in only 4 were they less than 10 percent. 
The sharpest increase of 80 percent occurred in 
Idaho; in Oregon and Vermont, benefits were more 
than 60 percent higher than in December. The 
increase in Idaho was largely attributable to 
seasonal curtailment of employment in retail trade 
and lumbering and construction. Other sizable 
increases, ranging from 50 to 60 percent, occurred 
in Michigan, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Lay-offs in retail trade were common to each, and 
in the Dakotas seasonal curtailment in meat 
packing was a contributing factor. Increases 
exceeded 40 percent in Indiana, lowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. Among the States in which benefit 
payments declined, New Hampshire reported the 
largest reduction—26 percent—and Maine and 
Missouri each showed decreases of more than 10 
percent. 

Of the 23 States with at least 3 years of full 
benefit-payment experience, 8 jurisdictions—Cali- 
fornia, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Utah, and 
Vermont—paid more in benefits in January 1941 
than in January of the previous 3 years. Legis- 
lative amendments and changes in administrative 
procedures, which have tended to increase benefit 
payments, were largely responsible for these highs. 

Although payments for total unemployment 
decreased 5 percent from January a year ago, the 
amount disbursed for partial and part-total unem- 
ployment in 45 States with comparable data for 
both periods increased 15 percent. To some 
extent, this increase reflects the practice by 
certain employers, in anticipation of a growing 
labor-market shortage, of reducing hours instead 
of laying off workers and running the risk of losing 
their services. 

The high volume of payments in January, not- 
withstanding the high level of employment, re- 
sulted from several factors. One factor was the 
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initiation of new benefit years. Another factor 
was curtailment of employment which occurs reg- 
ularly at this time of the year in some industries, 
such as beet-sugar processing, lumbering, road and 
other types of construction, and retail trade. De- 
fense activities have changed the seasonal pattern 
of employment in some industries, however. Con- 
struction, for example, was maintained at an ex- 
ceptionally high level during the late fall and early 
winter because of military construction and plant 
additions, with the result that some claims of con- 
struction workers that would ordinarily have been 
filed in October and November were filed in Jan- 
uary. Although the lay-off rate has decreased 
in recent months, the actual number of workers 
affected has remained relatively high because of 
the generally higher level of employment. Upon 
separation from employment, many of these work- 
ers have probably filed claims for benefits. 

Total benefits were only 4.2 percent lower than 
in January 1940. For the most part, the 32 ju- 
risdictions which participated in this decline in- 
cluded the leading industrial States and those 
which have been heavily influenced by the defense 
program, especially in the Southeast and Gulf 
and Southwest areas. Increases were concen- 
trated principally among States in the North Cen- 
tral and Pacific Coast areas where defense con- 
tracts have been relatively few and where season- 
al unemployment has been especially pronounced. 
The sharpest reduction from last year—66 per- 
cent—was reported by Hawaii; declines of be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent occurred in Alaska, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Wyoming. The District of Columbia 
reported the largest increase in benefit payments 
from a year ago—61 percent. 

Weeks compensated——Unemployed workers re- 
ceived compensation for more than 3.7 million 
weeks of unemployment during January, of which 
3.3 million or 89 percent represented weeks of total 
unemployment. The number of weeks of partial 
and part-total unemployment compensated in 
January totaled 394,000, an increase of 14.percent 
over December 1940. Increases were shown in 38 
of the 47 States which issue such payments. At 
least a fourth of all weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated in Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
and New Hampshire were for partial and part- 
total unemployment. 


Table 5.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and num. 
ber exhausting benefit rights, by State, January 194] 





[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 17, 1941] 
Claimants Claimants Claimants ex- 
receiving receiving first hausting benefit 
benefits ! payments rights 

Social Security Board Per- Per Per- 
region and State Aver- | cent- cent cent- 
age age aire oe e 
weekly change — change — anes 
num- from er from r from 
ber Decem- Decer Decem- 
ber ber ber 
Total 825,748 | +23.9 |7352,901 | 274+44.6 7 192,918 | 14193 
Region I: 
Connecticut 6, 308 +12. 0 4,143 +32.4 1, 677 +3.7 
Maine 7,776 | —14.1 1, 610 16.7 | 21,624 —9.5 
Massachusetts 45, 443 +7.9 17, 021 +50. 2 & 020 +38 
New Hampshire 3,570 | —27.5 957 26.8 SUS —19.5 
Rhode Island 6,566 +143 2,702 | +28.8 2,276 | +621 
Vermont 1,993 | +34.1 1,286 +136.0 147 +32.2 
Region Il: 
New York 150,064  +30.4 48,396 | +24.1 | 3 48, 287 +43.5 
Region III 
Delaware 1,668 | +14.6 1, 201 +34.9 579 +15.3 
New Jersey 27, 564 | +29.9 | 21,824 +121.1 7,906 | +25.8 
Pennsylvania 59,776 | +32.9 35,908  +77.0 22,383 | +409 
Region IV 
Dist. of Col 3, 800 —5.2 1,439 +13.3 626 +3.6 
Maryland 9,302 +11.2 2,624 +39. ( 2,183 | +25.7 
North Carolina 13,712 | +24.6 5,257 +37.9 | 42,336 +9.7 
Virginia 9,757 | +25.8 3, 499 +7. 2,011 | +135 
West Virginia 6,636 +17.4 2, 226 8. f 31, 504 +2.1 
Region V: 
Kentucky 9,429 —6.0 2, 658 4.9 2117 -1.6 
Michigan 20,507 +24.2 13,654 +151.7 4, 602 +%.9 
Ohio 40, 736 +35.9 15, 194 +47. 5 75, 168 +25.3 
Region VI 
Illinois 62,318 | +21.7 21,613 +17.8 12, 136 +7.3 
Indiana 5,280 +44.2 (* ‘ 
Wisconsin 7, 618 +34.6 (‘ ‘ 
Region VII 
Alabama... 10, 481 3.9 3, 116 +4.2 RS —8.6 
Florida 8.3064 +22.0 4,620 +119.¢ 1, 729 -22.6 
Georgia 8,149 —4.7 3, 260 4 2, 922 —5.2 
Mississippi 5,410 +31.3 2,773 | +50 1, 270 —.5 
South Carolina 5.849 0 «24+-30.0 2,283 +36.1 $1,147 +24.5 
Tennessee 15,391  +49.6 121 +47.7 | 32,774 +2.7 
Region VIII: 
lowa 8,498 +47.9 7, 491 10¢ 38Y —2%.7 
Minnesota 18, 706 +7.0 11,565  +80.2 4, 460 +9.1 
Nebraska 4,540 +40.2 3,022 +133.4 xy +11.0 
North Dakota 1,531 | +45.8 RN 81.7 ( +44.7 
South Dakota 1,420 | +50.6 678 7 32 +18 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 7,194 +38.6 4,19 5.4 1,473 +11.8 
Kansas 4,375 | +15.6 3,261 +50. 1, 752 +31.4 
Missouri 14,060 —18.0 9, Sif f 4, OR3 —21.6 
Oklahoma 6,834 | +17.5 4,758 | +48.7 2, 536 +6.7 
Region X 
Louisiana 15,046 +24.6 5,812  +13.' 4, 554 +36.7 
New Mexico 2, 352 +1.2 1, 133 +35.7 530 +8 
Texas 18,756 | +11.1 &, 705 +17.3 4,954 -.7 
Region XI 
Arizona 2, 012 +7.9 RYO s 499 —12.1 
Colorado 6.460 +198 3, 423 + 74 +19.4 
Idaho 4,804 +84.3 2,137 | +57 42 | +1222 
Montana 6,005 | +26.6 4,119 +73.4 l +2.7 
Utah 3.888 +28.3 1, 839 10.8 1¢ +43.6 
Wyoming 1,380 +124 634 +54. 4 83 +10.4 
Region XII 
California 109,314 +38.1 4, 384 21.1 4,714 +8.0 
Nevada 2, 285 +34.6 1, O72 +55. ¢ 374 +40. 1 
Oregon 5,565 | +34.3 8,541 +536.4 539 —fA.2 
Washington 16,372 +28.9 9,651 +86. we +2.0 
Territories: 
Alaska 491 +25.2 255 +11.8 55 —17.9 
Hawaii 354 —11.9 27 +45 ) —33.3 





! Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

? Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. ; 

* Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law 

‘ Data not comparable. 
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Average number of claimants.—The average 
number of claimants receiving benefits increased 
sharply in January because of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and the initiation of new benefit years. 
Benefit recipients totaled 826,000, an increase of 
24 percent over December and the first monthly 
rise since June 1940. Of the 43 States reporting 
expansions, the largest rises of 84 and 60 percent 
occurred in Idaho and South Dakota, respectively. 
Fewer recipients were reported in only 8 States; 
the sharpest reduction of 28 percent occurred in 
New Hampshire (table 5). 

First payments.—Although the number of claim- 
ants receiving first payments during January in- 
creased 45 percent over December 1940, compari- 
son with new recipients in January 1940 indicated 
a drop of 20 percent. Forty of the 49 jurisdictions 
submitting data reported fewer new recipients 
than in January 1940; declines in excess of 50 
percent occurred in Connecticut, Maine, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Virginia. In- 
creases over December 1940 were general; 43 of 
the 49 States submitting data reported larger 
numbers of claimants receiving first payments. 
In Oregon new recipients were more than 6 times 
the number in the previous month, and in Florida, 
Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, and 
Vermont, they were more than twice the Decem- 
ber volumes. Only 6 States reported fewer first 
payments than in December 1940, with the largest 
decreases—17 and 27 percent, respectively—shown 
in Maine and New Hampshire. 

Benefit exhaustions.—The number of claimants 
exhausting benefit rights increased 19 percent over 
December to 193,000. Of the 35 States indicating 
more benefit exhaustions, Idaho showed twice as 
many claimants exhausting benefit rights in Janu- 
ary as in the previous month, and 7 other States 
reported increases of 40 percent or more. For the 
country as a whole, first payments were almost 





Table 6.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January 1941, and funds available for benefits as of 
Jan. 31, 1941, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1941] 





Transfers 
to railroad 
Collections |unemployment 
deposited insurance benefits as 
January 1941! account, of Jan. 31, 
as of 1941? 
Jan. 31, 1941 


Funds avail- 

. ' able fo 

Social Security Board " : 
region and State 


Total ‘ $129, 531, 828 $100, 707, 225 $1, 904, 808, 945 
Region I: 
Connecticut 5, 190, 958 789, 129 47, 295, 871 
Maine 788, 079 255, 337 4, 593, 217 
Massachusetts 3, 806, R58 2, 312, 726 80, 060, 344 
New Hampshire O54, 544 238, 106 6, 845, 013 
Rhode Island 1, 471, 092 151, 992 12, 805, 163 
Vermont 340, 932 327,074 3, 475, 314 
Region II 
New York 20, 720, 438 6, 857, 977 217, 659, 870 
Region III 
Delaware 562, 458 461,070 7, 465, 678 
New Jersey 6, 397, O89 4, 268, 521 135, 977, 654 
Pennsylvania 3, 723, 582 6, 698, 999 132, 611, 850 
Region IV 
District of Columbia 604, 524 790, 229 20, 120, 372 
Maryland 3, 175, 811 1, 195, 347 23, 983, 790 
North Carolina 1, 102, 839 1, 103, 335 25, 242, 876 
Virginia 1, 148, 736 2, 453, 850 20, 127, 983 
West Virginia 655, 070 1, 001, 586 19, 439, 266 
Region V 
Kentucky 1, 582, 779 nee 33, 680, 697 
Michigan 14, 034, 299 1, 931, 486 82, 876, 369 
Ohio...._. 4, 300, 896 8, 535, 006 164, 108, 660 
Region VI: 
Illinois 10, 143, 561 13, 841, 173 196, 851, 946 
Indiana 5, 731, 833 3, 189, 592 49, 075, 286 
Wisconsin 846, 946 1, 964, 430 57, 597, 223 
Region VII 
Alabama 1, 606, 844 = 18, 561, 368 
Florida... 431, 893 1, 508, 551 12, 167, 404 
Georgia 916, 150 es 26, 279, 397 
Mississippi 812, 525 642, 413 4, 686, 295 








Transfers 
. to oe —! o> 
ef ener Collections | unemployment able for 
_ an —_ — iL Spees deposited insurance benefits as 
NEWS Gas Sea January 1941! account, of Jan. 31, 
as of 19412 
Jan. 31, 1941 

Region VII—Continued. 

South Carolina. $461, 946 $690, 744 $11, 779, 631 

Tennessee 937, 857 1, 527, 440 14, 566, 083 
Region VIII: 

lowa 348, 527 2, 122, 341 16, 620, 460 

Minnesota 271, 658 2, 516, 982 23, 235, 721 

Nebraska__.._. 631, 400 1, 681, 585 9,780, 471 

North Dakota. -.. 81, 527 577, 480 2, 121, 915 

South Dakota. . 140, 520 403, 304 3, 238, 202 
Region IX: 

Arkansas... 458, 211 1, 087, 846 6, 823, 518 

Kansas 843, 802 2, 724, 508 14, 543, 790 

Missouri 4, 793, 966 4, 871, 464 62, 366, 114 

Oklahoma 527, 520 1, 001, 133 17, 002, 415 
Region X: 

Louisiana 2, 164, 648 | 1, 179, 639 19, 157, 950 

New Mexico 263, 404 | 514, 545 2, 646, 696 

Texas 2, 450, 675 | 4, 227, 030 56, 612, 841 
Region XI: 

Arizona 278, 938 338, 235 3, 316, 895 

Colorado 576, 378 | 1, 528, 040 10, 256, 673 

Idaho 248, 008 | 373, 014 2, 722, 447 

Montana 542, 459 | 1, 186, 104 5, 655, 910 

Utah 725, 662 516, 976 4, 486, 777 

W yoming.. 221, 967 602, 040 2, 248, 689 
Region XII: | 

California... : 16, 611,721 | 7, 803, 780 167, 297, 696 

Nevada 180, 512 | 356, 735 1, 247, 493 

Oregon 1, 277, 083 590, 392 11, 063, 47: 

Washington 2, 804, 346 1, 674, 679 24, 320, 956 
Territories 

Alaska 57, 059 13, 379 1, 201, 079 

Hawaii 401, 208 | 79, 881 6, 996, 135 








! Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 
payments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
honored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of 
taxable wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 
percent. As of January 1941, modified rates became effective under the 
experience-rating provisions of 15 State laws. Employee contributions of 
1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected in Rhode Island and of 1 percent in 
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Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. Contributions are col- 
lected on monthly basis in North Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
All other States collect, either wholly or in part, on quarterly basis. 

? Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U. 8S. Treasury. Figures are adjusted for transfers to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. 
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twice as numerous as exhaustions. In most States 
in which uniform benefit years end in March, 
however, the ratio of exhaustions to first payments 
was high. Maine was the only State in which 
exhaustions exceeded first payments. 


Status of Funds 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
during January approximated $130 million. The 
large increase from the $12 million collected in 
December 1940 reflects the fact that pay-roll taxes 
in nearly all the 48 quarterly collecting jurisdic- 
tions are due in January, one month after the end 
of the quarter to which they relate. Despite the 
fact that in nearly all States amounts of salaries 
in excess of $3,000 a year are no longer liable for 
contributions, collections this January exceeded 
those in January 1940 by nearly $9 million. The 
increase is partly attributable to the shifting of 
States from a monthly to a quarterly collection 
basis, but it reflects also the gain in employment 
and pay rolls resulting from the defense program. 
Funds available for benefit payments increased 
almost $88 million from December and totaled 
over $1.9 billion at the end of January (table 6). 


Size of Benefit Payment, Fourth Quarter, 1940 


The size of benefit payments compensating 
workers for periods of total unemployment during 
the fourth quarter of 1940 shows little change 
from previous quarters of the year (table 7). Ap- 
proximately 28 percent of the weekly benefit pay- 
ments issued to workers who were totally unem- 
ployed were in amounts of $15 and over, and 30 
percent ranged between $10 and $14.99. Pay- 
ments for less than $5 accounted for 4 percent of 
total checks issued. As in the previous quarter, 
the largest number of checks—38 percent—were 
issued in amounts of from $5 to $9.99 not only for 
the country as a whole but also in 38 States. In 
23 of these States the number of checks issued in 
these amounts comprised more than half of all 
benefit payments for total unemployment. 

For the country as a whole, there was a slight 
increase from the third quarter in the relative 
number of payments in the higher intervals and a 
small decline in the lower intervals. In many 
States marked changes occurred from the previous 
quarter in the size-of-payment pattern. The pro- 
portion of weeks compensated in amounts of less 
than $5 decreased significantly in the District of 
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Columbia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
and Texas. Many new claimants in the District 
of Columbia were eligible for the minimum rate of 
$6, effective July 1, 1940; adoption on October l, 
1940, of a minimum weekly benefit rate of $3 jp 
Mississippi and the termination of transition 
periods relating to minimum rates in the other 
three States were largely responsible for reducing 
the proportion of low benefit payments. 
Methods used in computing weekly benefit 
amounts and prevailing wage rates account in part 


Chart 6.—Distribution of number of weeks compen. 
sated for total unemployment, by amount of benefit 
check, by State, October-December 1940 
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for the concentration of smaller payments in the total unemployment in North Carolina were com- 
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' = Southeast and Gulf area. In each preceding pensated in amounts of less than $5, while pay- 
Tl 
. quarter of 1940 more than half the weeks of | ments for between 20 and 50 percent of all such 
20 
rl, | ee 
3 in Table 7.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of total unemployment compensated, by amount of benefit 
ti payment, and proportion at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by State, October-December 1940 
on 
ther [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 6, 1941] 
ing 
Percent of weeks compensated ! in | Minimum weekly Maximum weekly 
| ‘Total amounts of— benefit benefit 
efit } m sumber — 
Social Se itw ( oi Oe 
vart Social Security Board region and State aa — | Percent of Percent of 
hi -e $5.00— | $10.00— | $15.00 | 4 rr ounge | total weeks! 4 mount | total weeks 
Be | $5.00 999 | 1499 | and over com pen- compen- 
; sated sated 
en. | " ennannnaeecndisimnaiipenl — Bens = 
| | | 
efit Total eenneeneesee-e| 7,975,815 | 4.0} 37.9) 30.0 | 28.1 wt RE LSS he ‘ 
Region I: ; 
Connecticut. ane ena 62, 899 ‘ 51.4 33.8 14.8 $5. 00 0.5 $15. 00 14.8 
100 I Maine 83, 600 26.4 58.4 13.8 1,4 23.00 9.7 15. 00 1.4 
Massachusetts ‘ ‘ §02, 478 |_._... 6 45.0 | 30.8 24.2 26.00 16.0 15. 00 | 24.2 
New Hampshire 36, 569 64.2 | 25.9 9.9 5.00 11.5 15.00 | 9.9 
Rhode Island 68, 674 |_._._. 32.3 | 38. 2 29. 5 6.00 3 16.00 | 25.1 
Vermont ; : 15, 457 | 2.0 | 69.8 | 17.7 10.5 ae 15. 00 10.5 
Region II: | | 
New York é . 1, 539, 151 34.7 31.7 33.6 7.00 18.6 15. 00 33.6 
Region III: } 
Delaware 12, 064 61.1 | 24.6 | 14.3 5. 00 14.0 15. 00 14.3 
New Jersey ae 272, 400 | 51.3| 27.9) 20.8 5.00 82} 15.00 | 20.8 
Pennsylvania | 618, 290 | sad 45.2 32.9 | 21.9 7. 50 25.6 15.00 21.9 
Region IV | | | 
t District of Columbia 48, 760 i 32.5 40.2 27.2 26.00 218.00 | 15.8 
Maryland 97, 575 87.0} 25.8] 17.2 5.00 i24| 15.00 | 17.2 
North Carolina | 161, 049 56.5 36.5 | 4.8 | 2.2 1.50 4.8 15. 00 2.2 
Virginia 96, 684 96) 809) 224) 91 3.00 41] 15.00) 9.1 
West Virginia | 79, 613 20.6 | 40.8 | 29.5 | 9.1 3.00 5.4 15. 00 9.1 
Region V: | 
Kentucky... — 110, 397 | 12.8 59.1 23.9 | 4.2 $4.00 5.2 315.00 | 4.2 
Michigan -| 242, 057 32. 4 | 32.0 | 35. 6 6.00 8 16.00 | 30.3 
Ohio : | 338,911 5.2 44.7 | 30.8 | 19.3 | Senso 15. 00 | 19.3 
Region VI | | | 
Illinois ‘ | 450, 965 si 15.7 34.2 | 50.1 7.00 4.9 16.00 45.0 
Indiana ‘ 115, 915 8 35.6 | 38.3 | 25.3 | 3.00 “a 15. 00 25.3 
Wisconsin 58, 697 |. 41.2} 356) 23.2| 76.00 11.7] 415.00 20.5 
Region VII | 
Alabama , 146, 256 25.3 | 59.0 11.2 | 4.5 22.00 | 5.8 15. 00 4.5 
Florida : 121, 684 | 4.1 41.8| 30.4) 27] 3.00 7 15.00 | 23.7 
Georgia ea 115, 767 8.8 77.3 | 9.0 4.9| None | 15. 00 4.9 
Mississippi 60, 357 24.0 | 63.8 | 7.8 | 4.4 23.00 | 7.7 15. 00 4.4 
South Carolina 67, 295 12.3 | 74.7 | 9.3 | 3.7 | 3.00 | 4.3 15. 00 3.7 
Tennessee | 144,032 | 13.6 65.6 | 15.0 | 5.8} 24.00 13.6 15.00 5.8 
Region VIII | 
lowa é | 56, 797 | 13] 61.2] 9.2) 173] None} 15.00 | 17.3 
Minnesota 158, 551 43.1 | 33.0 | 9 | 5. 00 8.1 15.00 | 23.9 
Nebraska 34, 476 57.1 | 28.9 | 14.0 | 5.00 | 14.8 15. 00 | 14.0 
North Dakota 9, 515 r ak 52.4 28.8 | 18.8 | 5. 00 | 12.2 15.00 | 18.8 
South Dakota 8, 263 25.3 | 50. 6 16.4 | 7.7| 23.00 | 2.6 15.00 7.7 
Region IX | 
Arkansas 69, 067 34.0 49.7) 10.2 6.1 3.00 | 20.4| 15.00 | 6.1 
Kansas : 38, 516 (5) 50.1 | 28.5 | 21.4 25.00 | 18. 5 15.00 | 21.4 
Missouri : 142, 604 4.0 57.1 | 23.2 15.7 None | 15.00 | 15.7 
Oklahoma 65, 499 4.5 46.4 | 26. 3 22.8 None | 15.00 | 22.8 
Region X | | | 
Louisiana P na --| 157,096 11.6 50.3 | 21.4% | 17.1 23.00 .4 18.00 | 11.3 
New Mexico 27, 944 11.5 | 44.9 | 25.5 | 18.1 | 3.00 | 3.6 15.00 | 18.1 
Texas . 202, 173 - | 64.1 | 18.5 17.4 | 25.00 | 18.8 315.00 17.4 
Region XI | | | 
Arizona 24, 038 1.1 38.8 | 30.3 29.8 | None | iat 15.00 | 29.8 
Colorado 60, 291 (5) 49.1 | 29.7 21.2 | 25.00 | 6.7 | 15. 00 21.2 
Idaho Sada 26, 5O1 7 32.0 7.41} 20. 5 | 25.00 | 3.0 18. 00 4.0 
Montana 47, 613 ; 38.3 | 32.4 | 29.3 | 5.00 | 8.4) 15.00} 29.3 
Utah 34, 778 41.4 | 34.2 24. 4 | 5.00 | 7.0| 16.00 | 19.9 
Wyoming ; 11, 620 | 27.3 | 29.8 42.9 | 5. 00 2.6 18.00 | 30.3 
Region XII: 
California 936, 471 ; 5 45.4 | 54.1 | 210.00 | - 218.00 37.4 
Nevada 17, 722 |-. 9.7 26.7 | 63. 6 5. 00 5 15.00 | 63.6 
Oregon 43, 840 ; 16.2 28.9 54.9 7.00 3.8 15. 00 | 54.9 
Washington 6 2S 1... 16.0 28.3 | 55.7 7.00 | 5.5 | 15.00 | 55.7 
Territories | | | 
Alaska — 5 9 4.7 8.9 86. 4 5.00 .8 | 16. 00 84.0 
Hawaii venceiaal : <5 aes 68.8 20.7 10. 5 5.00 30.2) 15.00 10.5 
j 
! Excludes final payments for less than benefit rate. ? For each benefit period of 14 consecutive days, Kentucky pays minimum 
? Recent amendments to State laws have changed minimum and maximum of $8 and maximum of $30, and Texas pays minimum of $10 and maximum 
weekly benefit payable. During transition period, payments are made of $30. i . 
under both provisions of law. Figure shown is minimum as provided for 4 Under provisions of law, it is possible for some payments to exceed 
in amended law, and percentage shown relates to pay ments at that minimum maximum. 
only. § Less than 0.05 percent. 
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weeks compensated in Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, and West Virginia 
were in amounts of less than $5. 

The annual-earnings plans currently used in 
determining weekly benefit amounts were partly 
responsible for the large proportion of payments 
under $10 in Kentucky, Maine, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. In addition 
to these States, 23 jurisdictions issued the major 
proportion of their checks for total unemployment 
in amounts of less than $10. At least 80 percent 
of all payments were under $10 in 7 of these 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. In 
contrast, the States in the Pacific Coast area, 
Alaska, and Illinois issued at least 80 percent of 
all checks in amounts of $10 and over. 

Except for a few States, relatively few benefit 
payments were issued at the minimum rate. In 
Pennsylvania, however, where there is a statutory 
minimum benefit amount of $7.50, one-fourth of 
all weeks of total unemployment were compen- 
sated at this rate. Among the 4 States with 
minimum benefit amount of $7, only New York 
compensated a large proportion—almost one- 
fifth—at that rate. Massachusetts compensated 
16 percent of all payments at its minimum of $6. 
Of the 18 States with minimum benefit amount 
of $5, only Hawaii, Kansas, and Texas compen- 
sated more than 15 percent of the total weeks of 
unemployment at this rate. Of the 11 States with 
a $3 minimum, only Arkansas paid a relatively 
large proportion of benefits—20 percent—at the 
minimum rate. 

With the exception of 5 States with maximum 
rates of $18 and 5 with maximums of $16, the 
maximum weekly benefit rate in all States is $15. 
Unlike the pattern of payments compensated at 
minimum benefit amounts, substantial numbers of 
checks were issued at the maximum rate. In 
Alaska, 84 percent of the weeks of total unem- 
ployment were compensated at $16, the highest 
rate permissible; in Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, between 55 and 65 percent of all payments 
were issued at the maximum rate. Twenty per- 
cent of all periods of total unemployment were 
compensated at the maximum benefit amount in 
19 other States. 

Among the States in the Southeast and Gulf 
area, where low payments predominate, Florida 
issued 24 percent of payments at the maximum of 
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$15, and Louisiana issued 11 percent at the 
maximum of $18. Florida has issued fairly large 
proportions of benefit payments at the maximum 
rate throughout the year, but in Louisiana the 
proportion issued at the maximum during this 
quarter represents a considerable increase over 
previous quarters of the year. 


Allowances and Disallowances of New Claims, 
Fourth Quarter, 1940 


With disposition of new claims a half million 
less than in the preceding quarter, initial deter- 
mination units in the State employment security 
agencies found 855,000 out of 1.1 million claimants 
entitled to benefit payments during the fourth 
quarter of 1940 (table 8). The proportion of 
claimants disallowed benefits on first determina- 
tion increased, however, from 15 percent during 
the third quarter of the year to 20 percent, equi- 
valent to the high proportion in the first quarter. 
The fourth quarter was the only one this year in 
which the number of claimants eligible for benefits 
fell below 1 million. 

As in previous quarters, the principal reason for 
disallowance of new claims was that claimants had 
earned less than the qualifying amount required 
by the State law. Exclusive of Wisconsin, for 
which data on reason for disallowance are not 
available, 11 percent of the total number of claims 
on which benefit-right determinations were made 
during the quarter were disallowed because of 
insufficient wage credits. An additional 7 percent 
of the claims were disallowed because the claimants 
had not been employed in covered employment, 
as evidenced by lack of wage records in the 
central office. Claims disallowed for other 
reasons numbered 15,000, or 1.5 percent of all 
dispositions. 

In many States, the proportion of claimants 
whose claims were disallowed was appreciably 
higher than the Nation-wide average. As in the 
previous quarter, the outstanding proportion of 
disallowances occurred in Florida, where approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the claimants were ruled 
ineligible to receive benefit payments. The next 
highest disallowance rate—37 percent—was shown 
by both Alaska and Nebraska. Between 20 and 
35 percent of all claimants for whom first determi- 
nations were made were denied benefits in 26 
other States. In contrast, disallowances repre- 
sented less than 10 percent of the dispositions on 
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first determinations in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 

Practically all States showed increases from the 
third quarter in the proportion of disallowances, 
and, in many instances, the rate of increase in 
individual States far exceeded that for the country 
as a whole. The outstanding increase occurred 
in Michigan, where 21 percent of the claimants 
were declared ineligible in contrast to only 5.5 
percent in the third quarter. In Maryland and 
Mississippi, 15 percent and 32 percent, respective- 
ly, of all claimants were ruled ineligible—approxi- 
mately twice the proportion disallowed in each 
State in July-September. Appreciable increases 
were also reported in Delaware, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and Washington. 

For the country as a whole, exclusive of Wis- 
consin, 11 percent of the claimants were denied 
benefits because ot insufficient wage credits in 
contrast to 9 percent in the previous quarter. To 
a large extent, the proportionate increase was 
attributable to the fact that many of the workers 
filing claims had previously been employed for 
short periods or in seasonal industries. The 
largest proportion of disallowances for insufficient 
wage credits—42 percent of total dispositions 
occurred in Florida; this exceptionally high rate is 
chiefly attributable to a provision, effective 
January 1, 1940, which requires that a claimant’s 
earnings over an 8-quarter period must equal at 
least 60 times his weekly benefit amount to qualify 
him for benefit payments. Between 20 and 30 
percent of disallowances in Idaho, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, and Wyoming resulted 
from insufficient wage credits. 

The Nebraska law was changed in 1940 to 
require a claimant to earn 30 times his weekly 
benefit amount in 4 out of the last 5 completed 
calendar quarters before filing a claim. The 
qualifying requirement in South Carolina was 
changed on July 1, 1939, from 13 weeks of employ- 
ment in 52 weeks preceding the claim, to earnings 
ranging from 40 to 50 times the weekly benefit 
amount in the base period. In Mississippi, as in 
Nebraska, the eligibility requirement was 30 
times the weekly benefit amount in a 4-quarter 
base period. Idaho requires workers to earn from 
28 to 52 times the weekly benefit amount in 4 
quarters, including $78 earned in one calendar 
quarter. Workers in Wyoming must have earned 
28 times the weekly benefit amount in 4 quarters, 
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including $50 earned in one calendar quarter. 

In general, the States in the North Central, 
Southeast and Gulf, and Rocky Mountain areas 
reported the highest proportions of disallowance 
for failure to meet earnings requirements. On the 


Chart 7.—Percent of new claims disallowed on first 
determination by reason of disallowance and by State, 
October-December 1940 
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other hand, the Middle Atlantic and Southwest of 7 percent of claimants whose cases were disposed 
areas had the lowest rate of disallowance for this of from October through December. Failure to 
reason. find a wage record for a claimant upon first 

Lack of wage records resulted in the disallowance _ determination usually indicates that the claimant 


Table 8.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination by the initial authority, number allowed, number 
disallowed, and percentage distribution by reason for disallowance, by State, October-December 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1941] 
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Region VIII: 
ss ree | 13,740 | 9,802) 3,848 23.0} 1,839 13.4 729 5.3 1, 230 9.3 
Minnesota.........._. , itis 22,447 | 18,081 | 4, 366 | 19.4 3, 353 ) 1,013 4.5 0 
Rae: 6, 470 | 4, 105 2, 365 36. 6 1, 776 7. 5 589 | 9.1 0 
North Dakota__..._.___. ; ---=-| 1, 769 | 1, 233 | 536 30.3 | 320 | 18.1 200 11.3 16 9 
South Dakota_____- 2, 001 1, 675 326 | 16.3 124 6.2 147 7.3 5S 28 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas.___. | 9,327| 6,904) 2,423 26.0; 1,297 13.2/ 1,196 12.8 
OeGS. .....0.. 8,513; 7,372) 1,141 13.4 668 7.8 473 5.6 ( 
Missouri-.......... eal 31,935 | 27,472) 4,463 i4. 0 1, 735 5.4 2, 415 7.6 31 1.0 
a oe 5 | 12,390 | 10, 200 2, 190 17.7 904 7.3 933 7.5 3 2.9 
on by | | 
Louisiana_.....____- eae 21,966 | 16,174! 5,792 26. 4 3, 078 14.0 2,714 12.4 ( 
ETE | 3, 821 2, 742 1, 07 28. 2 699 18.3 380 9.9 ( 
= Tous. - ii as anes a 36, 824 28, 043 8, 781 23.8 3, 971 | 10.8 4, 415 12.0 395 1.0 
gion ; | | 
Arizona........_. 5 wvoene--| 4, 446 3, 743 703 5.8 560 | 12.6 117 2.6 26 6 
Colorado... _- ao ae 8, 817 6, 397 2, 420 | 27.4 1, 475 16.7 740 8.4 205 2.3 
TT ? walt 4, 859 3, 516 1, 343 27.6 1,070 22.0 160 3.3! 113 2.3 
Montana....____- PS Soaae 7, 025 6, 260 765 10.9 404 5.8 254 3.6 107 1.5 
a Fs 5, 574 4,448 = 1,126 20. 2 971 17.4 55 2.8 0 
Wyoming.._. ee. ; 2, 577 1, 865 712 27.6 522 20. 2 113 4.4 77 3.0 
Region XII: | 
California... _. Dantes 115,748 | 90,699 25,049 21.6 14, 894 12.8 10, 155 8.8 0 
SSSR REARS: 2,77 2, 186 | 589 21.2 295 10.6 205 7.4 89 3.2 
Oregon... ...- ae iéscnibeiiedl 14, 175 12, 419 1, 756 | 12.4 1, 031 7.3 506 3.6 219 1.5 
o Be ia ceioad a peasenhet 22, 110 17, 367 | 4, 743 | 21.5 3, 079 13.9 1, 652 7.5 12 1 
erritories: | 
i 1, 114 | 697 | 417 37.4 186 16.7 141 12.6 9 8.1 
Hawaii............. NPE AEN NO 2,305 | 2,008 297 12.4 | 140 5.8 153 6.4 ‘ 
| ' ! 
—— Se Seenste for which data are not comparable because of 3 —- - represent disposition of all initial claims for total and part-total 
provision of State law. unemployment. 


2 Insufficient weeks of employment in base period. 
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was not engaged in covered employment, except 
for a few instances in which the central agency 
may have misfiled the wage record or the employer 
may have been delinquent in transmitting the 
report to the agency. 

In States where the proportion of covered work- 
ers to gainful workers is low, lack of wage records 
may cause higher disallowance rates, since many 
individuals engaged in noncovered employment 
will file for benefits. This statement applies 
particularly to agricultural workers whose em- 
ployers are partially engaged in activity normally 
covered by unemployment compensation. The 
seven States which had the highest proportion of 
disallowances because of no wage records— 
Alaska, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maine, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, and Texas—generally had 
the lowest proportions of gainful workers covered. 
Moreover, the 2.2 percent increase from the 
previous quarter in the proportion of disallowances 
for no wage record is in part attributable to the 
influx into the unemployment compensation 
system of many workers who had previously been 
excluded from coverage. As these individuals 
become unemployed, they file for benefits regard- 
less of the recency of their attachment to the 
covered labor force. In many instances wage 
records will not be due from the employer until 
the following quarter. 

Only 1.5 percent of the claimants whose claims 
were disposed of in the fourth quarter were de- 
clared ineligible for benefits for reasons not speci- 
fied. These disallowances arise from many causes, 
among which are exclusion as a result of seasonal 
employment, duplicate filing of claims, and certain 
actions of the employee which generally result in 
disqualification under most State procedures. 
Connecticut reported the highest disallowance 
rate for ‘other’? reasons—13 percent; most of 
these disallowances result from special operating 
and reporting procedures whereby disqualifications 
as a result of voluntary leaving or discharge for 
willful misconduct are classified as disallowance 
for “other’’ reasons instead of “allowance with 
penalty” as was done prior to July 1, 1939. 
Alaska, Iowa, Ohio, and West Virginia were 
other jurisdictions in which disallowances for 
other reasons represented a relatively large pro- 
portion of the total dispositions of new claims. 
In Alaska, the rate reflects the effect of seasonality 
provisions, under which workers in the mining 
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and canning industries are ineligible for benefits 
except during the seasonal period of activity. 
The operation of quarterly partial unemployment 
provisions contributes to the large relative num- 
ber of disqualifications in West Virginia. 


Summary of 1940 First-Determination Expe- 
rience 


The benefit eligibility of approximately 7.3 
million claimants was ruled upon by the initial 
authorities during 1940, and 6.1 million, or 83 per- 
cent of the total, were declared eligible. The fact 
that only an estimated 5% million workers of those 
eligible received benefit payments during 1940 
indicates that many claimants became reemployed 
during their waiting periods. In 1939, the claims 
of 6.6 million workers were ruled upon by the 
initial authority, and 5.4 million or 82 percent 
were declared eligible. The proportion of claim- 
ants whose claims were disallowed during 1940 
might have been lower had it not been for the 
general trend toward higher eligibility require- 
ments, particularly with respect to past earnings. 

Throughout the year, insufficient wage credits 
constituted the principal reason for disallowance, 
ranging from 9 to 12 percent of total dispositions 
in each quarter. Absence of wage records in the 
central office constituted the other major cause for 
disallowance and was always somewhat more than 
half the number disallowed for insufficient wage 
credits. For the country as a whole, claims disal- 
lowed for other reasons comprised a negligible 
proportion of all dispositions. 


State Amendments 


Eight States amended their unemployment com- 
pensation laws during February: Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 

Colorado.—A measure approved February 8 
excludes, for both contribution and benefit pur- 
poses, annual wages in excess of $3,000 paid to a 
worker by an employer, and certain payments 
which are excluded under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act, including payments under employer 
plans for the benefit of employees. 

Delaware.—By an amendment approved Febru- 
ary 5, service as an insurance agent on commission 
basis is excluded from covered employment. 

Iowa.—A bill which became law on February 
4 extends coverage to service for Federal instru- 
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mentalities to the extent permitted by Congress. 
Another, approved February 13 and retroactive 
to January 1, 1940, limits contributions to the 
first $3,000 of annual wages paid or payable to a 
worker by an employer, and provides for the refund 
of contributions paid in 1940 on wages in excess 
of $3,000. 

Maryland.—A measure approved February 14 
adopts changes with respect to coverage, contri- 
butions, benefits, and administration. Employ- 
ment exclusions are amended to follow substan- 
tially the provisions of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act; contributions and benefits are 
placed on a wages-paid instead of payable basis; 
and, retroactive to January 1, 1940, for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes, annual wages in excess 
of $3,000 per worker per employer and certain 
other payments by employers are excluded. In 
addition, the provision requiring the maintenance 
of a separate employment service account in the 
unemployment compensation administration fund 
is repealed. Recognition is made of the State’s 
obligation to replace administrative funds re- 
ceived from the Social Security Board and lost or 
expended for other purposes. 

Oklahoma.—A bill approved February 5 amends 
the provisions relating to the exclusion of services 
performed for State and Federal instrumentalities. 

Tennessee.—Six amendments covering a variety 
of subjects were approved February 15. One 
excludes, for contribution and benefit purposes, 
annual wages in excess of $3,000, retroactive to 
January 1, 1940. Another places contributions on 
a wages-paid basis, effective January 1, 1941, and 
repeals experience rating, but requires a study 
thereof and report thereon to be made by the 
Commissioner of Labor by November 15, 1942. 
A third amendment excludes from wages certain 
payments by employers which are excluded under 
the Federal law, places benefits on a wages-paid 
basis, makes slightly liberalizing changes in bene- 
fits, increases the minimum weekly benefit amount 
from $4 to $5, and excludes from the computation 
of partial benefits wages of $3 or less in a week 
(instead of $1 or less, as formerly provided}. An- 
other amendment reduces the waiting period from 
2 weeks to 1 week. A fifth provides that the 
Commissioner shall adopt regulations for preserv- 
ing the benefit rights of individuals called into the 
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military or naval service or into any organization 
affiliated with the defense of the United States. 
Finally, an amendment requires the adoption of 
additional safeguards for the unemployment 
compensation administration fund, eliminates 
provision for a separate employment service ae. 
count, and recognizes the State’s obligation to 
replace administrative funds received from the 
Social Security Board and lost or expended for 
other purposes. 

Texas.—A bill approved February 4 amends 
the experience-rating provisions to require the 
use of actual 1938 benefit experience instead of an 
estimate based on the average of 1939 and 1940 
experience. 

Wyoming.—Extensive changes and revisions are 
made by an amendment approved February 21, 
Employment exclusions are amended to define 
agricultural labor, permit coverage of Federal 
instrumentalities to the extent permitted by 
Congress, exclude newsboys under 18, and repeal 
exclusion of service for labor unions. Wages are 
redefined to exclude tips, and to exclude from 
contributions annual wages in excess of $3,000. 
Collection procedures are strengthened by provi- 
sions authorizing jeopardy assessments and mak- 
ing contributions a lien on the property of a delin- 
quent employer. 

The definition of benefit yearisamended slightly, 
and the special provisions relating to part-time and 
to seasonal workers are repealed. Disqualification 
for voluntary leaving and refusal of suitable work 
are made more severe by provisions requiring & 
reduction in benefit duration by the number of 
weeks of disqualification imposed. A new provi- 
sion disqualifies an individual for unemployment 
due to marriage, but only with respect to prior 
wage credits. Benefit claims and appeals pro- 
cedures are revised. 

The name of the 
changed from Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission to Employment Security Commission. 
Provisions relating to the unemployment com- 
pensation and employment security administra- 
tion funds are amended to require additional 
safeguards, and acknowledgment is made of the 
State’s obligation to replace administrative funds 
received from the Social Security Board and lost 
or expended for other purposes. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


In the 4 weeks ended January 31, 1941, the 
regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
received 11,539 applications for certificate of bene- 
fit rights, or an average of 2,885 per week (table 1). 
The January average is less than half the figure 
for December and approximates the level of Sep- 
tember and October 1940, the months in which 
employment was at a seasonal peak. The steady 
decline each week in January, from over 4,700 at 
the beginning of the month to less than 1,800 at 
the end, suggests a continued drop in February. 
Since applications are submitted only once during 
a benefit year and usually in the early months, 
it may be expected that the number received after 
the first few months of the benefit year will con- 
tinually decline. 

By the end of January 1941 applications based 
on 1939 wages numbered 157,924. Of this total, 
152,121 were held to be eligible, and certificates of 
benefit rights were issued to applicants; a small 
number of these certificates are subject to adjust- 
ment after investigation of additional base-year 
wages claimed by the applicants. At the end of 
January, 2,930 applications were still in the process 
of adjudication, and 2,873 applications had been 
declared ineligible because credited compensation 
in 1939 was less than $150. 

The number of unemployment insurance claims 
received in the January period was 159,011, or an 
average of 39,752 per week, the highest weekly 
average in any month since the beginning of the 
program. The increase from the December aver- 
age of 34,401 is attributable to a continued decline 
inemployment. According to the compilations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, employ- 
ment on class I railroads in the middle of January 
was about 6,500 lower than in the middle of 
December. The decrease was mainly seasonal, 
reflecting the post-holiday lull for station em- 
ployees and train-and-engine crews and the low 
level of activity in the winter for maintenance-of- 
way employees. 

The number of claims in January 1941 exceeded 
the number in the corresponding period of 1940 by 
approximately 9 percent, although, as evidenced 





*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, by specified period, July 1940-January 1941 


Period | Applications | Claims 
| 











| 
June 29, 1940-Jan. 31, 1941 157,924 | 824, 787 


— == 
Jan, 4-31, 1941_. 11,539 | 159, O11 











| 
Jan. 4-10. ._.-. , ree | 4, 707 40, 918 
Jan. 11-17.._--- ; ; | 2, 833 42, 951 
Jan. 18-24___ aco --| 2, 211 35, 963 
Jan, 25-31....-.- ‘ | 1, 788 | 39, 179 
Weekly average: 
June 29-Aug. 2-..-..-.- Aare ee EN 8, 627 | 22, 950 
Aug. 3-30 on RE: 4, 138 | 24, 240 
Aug. 31-Sept. 27 ; ional 2, 809 22, 721 
Sept. 28-Nov. 1__- ; 2, 813 19, 596 
Nov. 2-29 ‘ waa 7, 622 23, 298 
Nov. 30, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 : 6, 181 | 34, 401 
Sh, OB. cnsase 2, 885 39, 752 





by the wage statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for class I railroads, the tota) number 
of unemployed workers was somewhat lower. A 
similar condition was observed in December 1940, 
when the weekly average of claims receipts was 
21 percent above the average for December 1939. 
The principal reason for this divergence between 
claims and employment is the increase in the pro- 
portion of unemployed workers who qualify for 
benefits, because of improved employment be- 
tween the base years 1938 and 1939. The amend- 
ments to the act which reduced the duration of a 
registration period from 15 to 14 days and pro- 
vided benefits for registration periods with 5, 6, 
and 7 days of unemployment, not compensable 
under the original act, also account for some in- 
crease in claims filed. 

The number of claims processed in January was 
186,972, substantially in excess of receipts for the 
period. Included in this number are 13,535 re- 
processed claims, most of which were previously 
held ineffective because of failure to submit the 
application for employment service required for 
registration with the Board’s employment offices. 
The reprocessing of these claims, together with a 
reduction in the number awaiting processing from 
about 26,600 at the beginning to less than 12,200 
at the end of the period, accounts for the dis- 
crepancy between the number processed and the 
number received. 

Of the 157,448 claims certified in January for 
benefit payment, 22,064 also carried waiting- 
period credit and 498 were delayed benefit certi- 
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fications made under the original law. For both 
these groups, benefits were payable only for each 
day of unemployment in excess of 7, while on the 
balance of claims, benefits were certified for each 
day of unemployment in excess of 4. In addition, 
927 claims for registration periods with 7 days of 
unemployment were certified for waiting period 
under the amended act, and 254 claims for half 
months with 8 or more days of unemployment 
were granted waiting-period credit under the 
original law. 

The total amount of benefits certified in the 4 
January weeks was more than $3.0 million, of 
which about $6,700 applied to claims adjudicated 
under the act prior to amendment. The benefits 
for the 22,064 claims with waiting-period credit 
amounted to approximately $319,000, or an 
average of $14.47 per registration period with a 
maximum of 7 compensable days (table 2). For 
the 134,886 claims with a maximum of 10 com- 
pensable days benefits totaled about $2.7 million, 
an average of $19.96. 

The proportion of benefit certifications with 
waiting-period credit was only 14 percent of the 
total in January as compared with 26 percent in 
December. For certifications of this type the 
averages in January show also an increase in the 
average daily benefit rate and a reduction in the 
average number of days of unemployment in the 
registration period. Related to these changes is 
the fact that in January there appear for the first 
time marked differences between the benefit 
certifications with waiting-period credit and other 
benefit certifications. The latter include a higher 
proportion of claims from workers with lower base- 
year earnings and continuous unemployment in 


the registration period. This is probably due to 
the continued unemployment, seasonal in char. 
acter, of maintenance-of-way labor with relatively 
low annual earnings, whose waiting-period claims 
in November and December tended to increase the 
number and reduce the averages for benefit 
certifications with a maximum of 7 compensable 
days. 

By January 31, a total of 97,510 individuals had 
one or more benefit payments certified under the 
amended act. Of this number about 70 percent 
had to serve a waiting period after November 1, 
because they had not received waiting-period credit 
for unemployment in the period July—October 
1940. The number of accounts open at the end 
of January was only 94,101, mainly because of 
exhaustion of benefit rights for the year. The 
earliest cases of exhaustion appeared in the last 
week of December; they related to individuals un- 
employed continuously after the middle of June 
1940, who received benefits for 72 days of unem- 
ployment in the period from the beginning of July 
to the middle of November under the old law, and 
were certified for the remaining 28 days of benefit 
under the amended act. The total number of ac- 
counts closed because of exhaustion was 80 in the 
4 December weeks and 3,325 in the 4 January 
weeks. 

More detail on the benefit accounts opened 
under the amended act is available as of January 
3, 1941. At that time the total number of initial 
benefit certifications under the new law was 
71,337. Nearly half of this group, or 34,167, had 
been previously certified for benefits for the period 
July—October 1940, under the unamended act; 
it is estimated that of this number about 12,800 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days, under amended act, by specified period, November 1940-January 1941 ' 














| Certifications with 





PF fone on . Certifications with 8-13 days Certifications with 5-7 days 
| All certifications Ra aa — of unemployment , of unemployment 
Type of — and | | ‘ , 
riod verage ees Average — verage 
Average | Average | number of all cee Average | ee Average | number 5 all 4 Average | number 
Number | benefit daily | of com- | ‘in T-| daily | tif Cer- | “daily | of com- tifica- daily of com- 
payment| benefit | pensable| 4:8 | benefit | {°°® | benefit | pensable| °°" benefit sable 
| days | tons days a Gees 
Certifications for first regis- | | | 
tration period: | | 
Nov. 15, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 43, 995 $14. 06 $2. 36 | 5.96 | 66.8 $2. 35 33. 2 $2. 41 3.91 
i 22, 064 14. 47 2. 60 | 5. 58 58. 6 2. 55 41.4 2.71 3. 59 
Certifications for subsequent 
a periods: ; ; 
ov. 15, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 112, 374 20. 26 2. 33 8.72 69.4 2. 32 24.1 2. 34 6.85 6.5 $2. 55 2. 03 
_ x * Sees --| 134, 886 19. 96 2. 31 8. 68 | 67.5 2. 30 | 25.8 2. 35 6.81 | 6.7 2. 46 2.04 
' | 











! All data, except number of certifications and average benefit per certification, based on 20-percent sample. 
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received benefits on the basis of compensation 
credited for 1938 because they had not served a 
waiting period between July 1 and the effective 
date of the amended act. It appears, therefore, 
that of 52,800 employees certified for benefits on 
the basis of 1939 compensation under the old law, 
nearly 21,400 also received, by the end of Decem- 
ber, benefits under the amended act. 

The number of benefit certifications and the 
amount of benefits in the last quarter of 1940 are 
shown by the State of residence of beneficiary in 


table 3. 


Employment Service 

In the 4 January weeks, the employment service 
operated by the Railroad Retirement Board 
registered more than 20,000 additional workers, 
virtually all of them applicants for unemployment 
insurance benefits. Orders were received during 
the period for 2,534 openings, and 544 openings 
were canceled before placements could be made. 
Of the total openings, 1,406 were received from 
nonrailroad employers, mostly in the New York 
region. More than three-fourths of the 2,100 
referrals made were to positions open in the 
railroad industry. Of the 798 placements during 
the period, 636 were in railroad jobs; nearly 60 
percent of them, however, were temporary, with 
an expected duration of less than 1 month. The 
nonrailroad placements, although smaller in num- 
ber, were for the most part in regular jobs, partly 
because of the policy of the employment service 
not to refer railroad men to temporary positions 
outside the railroad industry. About 60 percent 
of the January placements were made by the 
Chicago office, the only unit of the Board’s 
employment service in operation since October 
1939. 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, Sept. 28, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941' 
































| Certified under origi- Certified under 
nal act amended act 
State EE = ss 
| Number | Amount Number | Amount 
Total . | 110,610 | $1, 630, 660 156, 358 | $2, 896, 344 
Alabama | 1,966 27, 414 1, 634 31, 400 
Arizona... ‘ | 800 13, 052 456 9, 016 
Arkansas... - - 2, 147 30, 721 2, 802 | 51, 826 
California__. | 4,662 77,224 | 7,219| 149,583 
Colorado._. : | 1, 443 21, 604 4, 402 82, 971 
Connecticut . | 267 3, 962 371 | 6, 874 
Delaware. . 493 8, 757 501 11, 215 
District of Columbia | 302 4, 733 276 5, 196 
Florida. .. 4, 169 63, 407 1, 790 30, 080 
Georgia. 3, 022 44, 883 2, 361 43, 430 
Idaho____. 347 5, 186 1, 118 | 20, 497 
Illinois | 41,728 183, 881 15, 766 | 311,779 
Indiana 3, 213 44, 898 4, 592 | 85, 653 
Iowa... .. 2,615 37, 496 | 5, 956 | 108, 985 
Kansas 2, 459 36, 399 | 5, 665 | 101, 941 
Kentucky 3, 143 43, 447 | 2, 933 | 52, 619 
Louisiana. 2, 997 37, 902 | 1, 950 31,723 
Maine 1,091 | 15, 596 1, 865 33, 314 
Maryland G9 13, 162 | 872 | 15, 090 
Massachusetts 1, 614 | 24, 519 1, 569 28, 517 
Michigan. | 1, 800 26, 625 3, 158 | 57, 008 
Minnesota | 2, 796 41,328 6, 322 | 112, 859 
Mississippi 2, 032 30, 453 2, 301 | 47, 691 
Missouri__. } 5, 476 83, 027 7, 986 | 149, 175 
Montana. 488 7, 362 1, 384 | 24, 866 
Nebraska. 1, 634 22, 552 4, 893 | 84, 290 
Nevada.___. 211 3, 381 49! 10, 481 
New Hampshire 80 1, 205 281 | 5, 304 
New Jersey 2,001 | 28, 591 2, 196 | 43, 789 
New Mexico 1, 443 | 22, 354 1, 389 | 25, 328 
New York 8, 912 138, 329 11, 982 221, 945 
North Carolina 1, 478 23, 330 1, 168 22, 321 
North Dakota 528 7, 241 1, 755 | 30, 170 
Ohio ¥ 4, 229 60, 953 7, 239 | 127, 912 
Oklahoma. 2, 007 30, 488 2, 421 | 47, 755 
Oregon 1 347 5, 797 1, 369 | 26, 016 
Pennsylvania 7, 243 90, 310 9, 996 | 172, 627 
Rhode Island 211 3. 000 281 5, 278 
South Carolina 1, 076 15, 537 937 | 17, 515 
South Dakota 392 5, 461 1, 208 21, 353 
Tennessee 2, 107 28, 773 2,451 | 46, 261 
Texas 6, 834 98, 706 6, 297 112, 699 
Utah 744 11, 602 2, 146 | 41, 438 
Vermont } 267 4,078 421 | 7, 959 
Virginia 1, 308 19, 467 993 | 18, 959 
Washington 1, 182 | 17,592 | 2,943 | 55, 337 
West Virginia 1, 323 | 19, 506 | 1, 795 | 32, 678 
Wisconsin. . . 2, 560 39, 270 | 5, 068 | 92, 898 
W yoming__-. | 176 | 2, 383 1,093 | 17,812 
Outside continental United 
States ie ee 256 3, 626 206 4,721 
1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 


INSURANCE ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Age, Race, and Sex of Beneficiaries, 1940 

In tables 1-5 data are presented on age, race, 
and sex of the individuals for whom monthly 
benefits of various types were allowed during the 
calendar year 1940 under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Similar data for the first 6 
months of 1940 were published in the Bulletin, 
September 1940, pages 77-80. These data and 
the trend of age distributions by type of claim 
were discussed in the December Bulletin, pages 
66-68. 

The most significant difference between the age 
distributions for the two periods is the relatively 
large increase in the number of primary benefici- 
aries aged 69 and over whose claims were allowed 
during the entire year as compared with the num- 
ber allowed in the first 6 months of 1940. This 


increase was anticipated, sii.ce under the 1939 
amendments persons who attained age 65 prior 
to 1937 could not be fully insured until they had 
received wages of $50 or more in each of 6 calendar 
quarters since December 31, 1938, and therefore 
could not be entitled to primary benefits prior to 
the second quarter of 1940. 
in the proportion of older wives and widows whose 
claims were allowed during the entire year as 
compared with those during the first 6 months was 
anticipated for the same reason. The number of 
primary-benefit claims allowed in the second half 
of 1940 for beneficiaries aged 66 and 67 on their 
birthdays in 1940 was smaller than the number of 
such claims allowed in the first 6 months of the 
year. This decrease was also expected, since 
claims allowed for such beneficiaries in the first 6 


The slight increase 


Table 1.—Claims for primary monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and 
sex of beneficiary, January-December 1940 























Total White Negro and other 
Age ? (years) | Male Female Male Femal 
| Number Amount —_-—_——— > > | —_ - - 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
| i | 
eS ae 132, 335 | $3,005,055 | 112,345 | $2,641,416 | 14,483 | $288,023 5,088 | $89, 700 419 5, 916 
65... 23, 151 522, 054 19, 266 452, 258 3, 026 54, 860 781 13, 829 78 1, 107 
66. 32, 523 708, 514 | 27, 071 613, 638 3, 870 68, 561 1, 450 24, 493 132 1, 822 
67... 26, 542 | 572, 490 22, 234 498, 560 3, 128 54, 566 1, 084 18, O81 6 1, 283 
68 _. 13, 672 311, 575 11, 547 271, 710 1, 437 27, 716 642 11, 475 16 674 
69 __ 5, 645 140, 026 4, 848 123, 669 569 11, 907 215 4, 246 13 204 
70 _. 5, 901 147, 857 5, 111 | 131, 734 540 11, 205 236 4, 696 14 222 
71_. 4, 872 119, 243 4, 257 106, 817 461 9, 543 143 2, 707 11 176 
72. 4, 136 101, 692 3, 688 | 92, 565 350 7, 210 93 1, 845 72 
73... 3, 350 81, 103 3, 003 | 74, 309 248 5, O11 92 1, 685 7 ws 
SRR Rael 2, 953 71, 979 2, 636 | 65, 664 224 4, 574 g2 1, 723 I 18 
75 sada aaa 2, 360 56, 999 2, 081 51, 485 189 | 3, 826 86 1, 631 { 57 
7 sotaarati Ka 1,821 | 43,819 | 1, 646 40, 233 134 2, 804 37 727 { 55 
SE eae 1, 341 | 32, 029 1, 230 29, 837 82 1, 611 28 56% ! 13 
ie 1, 109 26, 233 | 1,013 24, 309 69 1, 425 25 459 2 40 
79_. 903 21, 040 | 816 19, 307 61 1, 270 25 447 l 16 
80 654 15, 520 616 14, 776 24 492 12 218 2 34 
81 470 11, 083 424 10, 149 31 632 15 302 0 
82 336 8, 070 313 | 7, 631 15 311 7 113 I 15 
SET PRO 214 | 4, 874 196 | 4, 519 11 219 7 136 0 0 
84. 141 3, 264 125 | 2, 959 10 188 t 117 0 
| | 
85 84 2, 032 g | 1, 960 2 | 48 1 24 0 0 
86 _. 60 1, 354 5 1, 270 | 1 19 4 65 0 0 
87 42 941 39 806 1 25 l 10 I 10 
88 _. iat 12 318 12 | 318 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SY 19 465 19 | 465 0 0 0 0 0 0 
90 16 303 11 | 221 0 0 5 82 0 0 
ee ae eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
RICE Sa eee 4 95 3 74 | 0 | 0 I 21 0 0 
Se ee 3 57 3 57 | 0} 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Sele 1 26 1 26 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 














! Represents all claims allowed during 12 months and monthly amount 
payable without adjustments required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and h) 
and sec. 907 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 
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Table 2.—Claims for child’s monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and sex 
of beneficiary, January-December 1940 

















Total White Negro and other 
Age? (year Male Female Male Female 
Number Amount |-—— I nen memes, ame aos lane a 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 

Se = a —s - . Gl SS ee a 
Total 59, 382 $724, 648 27, 637 $345, 932 26, 547 | $332, 431 | 2, 658 $23, 705 | 2, 540 $22, 580 
Under 1 1, 270 14, 357 618 7, 178 519 | 6, 059 | 70 554 | 63 566 
, , 960 22 334 916 10, 879 | 795 | 9, 411 138 1, 142 | 111 | 902 
9 2, 139 25, 058 | 1, 008 12, 103 | 901 | 10, 978 116 sy 114 988 
3 2, 258 26, 158 1,022 12, 308 949 | 11, 353 160 1, 403 127 1,094 
4 2, 2 26, 421 1, 038 12, 820 | 940 | 11, 186 141 1, 247 136 1, 168 
5 2, 387 27, 919 1, 062 12, 820 | 1, 060 | 12, 814 137 1, 193 128 1, 092 
f 2, 520 20, 646 1,118 13, 745 | 1, 099 13, 267 159 1, 435 144 | 1, 199 
7 2, 586 30, 857 1, 199 14, 835 | 1, 099 13, 431 122 1, 109 166 1, 482 
a > 80 34, 472 1, 301 16, 115 | 1, 242 | 15, 546 175 | 1, 565 142 | 1, 246 
9. 2, 933 35, 398 1, 342 16, 818 1, 304 | 16, 074 158 | 1, 348 129 | 1, 158 
10 3, 229 1, 544 19, 391 | 1, 372 17, 480 155 1, 454 158 | 1, 380 
il 3, 49 1, 640 20, 695 | 1, 597 20, 137 167 1, 450 145 1, 336 
12 3, 829 | 1, 786 22, 750 1, 730 21, 844 182 1, 629 131 1, 129 
13 4,249 1, 870 23, 499 | 2, 042 | 25, 770 155 1, 401 182 | 1, 665 
14 4,512 2, 115 26, 627 | 2, 076 | 26, 234 151 | 1, 347 170 | 1, 507 
15 4, 897 2, 331 29, 492 2, 227 28, 615 152 | 1, 416 187 | 1, 628 
16 5, 065 2, 353 30, 041 2,414 31,015 148 | 1, 316 150 | 1, 459 
17 1,774 2, 352 30, 455 2, 188 28, 330 122 | 1, 188 112 | 1, 081 
18 2, 110 27,177 1, 022 13, 361 993 12, 887 50 519 45 | 410 
! Represents a 1ims allowed for children of primary beneficiaries and ? Represents age on birthday in 1940, which accounts for benefits for chil- 

deceased insured workers during 12 months and monthly amount payable dren 18 years of age. 


required by sec. 203 (subsecs. d, e, g, and bh) and sec. 907 
of 1939 


without adjustment 
of the Social Security Act Amendments 


Table 3.—Claims for parent’s monthiy benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by age, race, and 
sex of beneficiary, January-December 1940 





Total White Negro and other 
A ge r Male Female Male Female 
Number Amount = a 
Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
| 

Tot R52 $11, 153 166 $2, 087 606 $8, 216 14 $141 66 | 709 

65 54 672 11 123 38 496 0 0 5 
66 67 S44 10 121 | 4s 621 0 0 se) 102 
67 64 793 i) 106 49 123 l 10 5 54 
68 a) 673 ll 148 36 495 0 0 3 30 
69 50 747 12 154 41 532 0 0 6 | 61 
70 70 913 16 213 39 548 4 39 ll | 113 
I 57 729 10 119 42 f54 0 0 5 | 56 
72 mi) 621 rj 79 35 469 3 30 5 43 
73 33 430 i) 117 22 291 2 22 0 0 
74 st) 510 10 27 26 352 0 0 31 
75 41 520 5 56 31 412 3 31 2 21 
76 37 512 7 06 2 394 0 0 2 22 
7 4 331 2 25 21 296 0 0 1 | 10 
78 39 528 f 69 33 459 0 0 | 0 | 0 
79 22 293 f 77 14 185 0 0 2 31 
80 0 410 5 70 23 318 0 | 0 2 22 
Sl 21 2095 5 fi4 15 217 0 0 1 | 14 
82 20 276 r) 117 11 159 0 0 0 0 
83 15 211 ? 26 13 185 0 0 0 0 
s 24 340 6 87 16 | 234 1 y 1 | 10 

| | 
85 7 108 1 15 5 | 81 0 0 1 12 
RA 6 72 2 20 4 52 0 0 0 | 0 
87 7 95 2 23 4 62 0 0 1 | 10 
8S 3 4¢ 0 0 2 32 0 0 1 | 14 
89 1 21 0 0 1 21 0 0 0 | 0 
”) 5 77 1 1! + 66 0 0 0 | 0 
91 l 10 0 0 1 10 0 0 0 0 
92 2 21 1 11 1 10 0 0 0 0 
93 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
4. l 11 0 0 | 1 11 | 0 | 0 0 0 
| | | | 

95 1 10 0 0 | 1 | 10 | 0 | 0 0 0 
99 1 21 0 0 1 | 21 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 
113 I 13 I 13 0 0 0 0} 0 0 





! See table 1, footnote 1 
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months of 1940 included a large proportion for 
individuals whose covered employment was ter- 
minated prior to the commencement of monthly 
benefits in January 1940. For primary bene- 
ficiaries who attained age 65 in 1940, a much larger 
number of claims were allowed in the second half 
of the year than in the first half. This is largely 
accounted for by the fact that all such claims 
allowed in the first half of the year were for indi- 
viduals who attained age 65 in that period, while 
those allowed in the latter half of the year included 
not only those for individuals who attained age 65 
in that period but also some claims for individuals 
who attained age 65 in the first half of the year. 

The ratio of the number of wife’s benefits to 
primary benefits allowed is somewhat greater for 
the entire year than for the first 6 months. This 
difference is due principally to the increased pro- 
portion of older workers who became entitled to 
primary benefits and who are likely to have wives 
aged 65orover. The small but increasing number 
of wives who reach age 65 after their husbands 
become entitled to primary benefits also contributes 
to the increase in the ratio. 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 

The decline in job opportunities following special 
holiday employment in December was probably 
responsible for the 12.4-percent decrease in the 
weekly average of employee accounts established 
in January (table 6). The weekly average of em- 
ployer identification numbers assigned, on the 
other hand, increased 5.7 percent from December. 
This increase may have been caused in part by the 
fact that firms established during the last quarter 
of 1940 for Christmas trade did not apply for 
identification numbers until January when they 
filed their tax reports. Increased industrial actiy- 
ity resulting from the defense program is also 
bringing new firms into existence. 

The use of weekly averages, relating to the 4 or 5 
weeks ended on Friday in the calendar month, is 
inaugurated in this issue with January data on 
accounts established and identification numbers 
assigned. For comparability of monthly data, 
weekly averages are preferable to calendar-month 
totals, since calendar months vary considerably in 
the number of working days. 


Table 4.—Claims for wife’s and for widow’s monthly benefits: Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by 
age and race of beneficiary, January-December 1940 







































































Wife's Widow's 
Age ? (years) Total White Negro and other | Total White Negro and other 
| Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number Amount 
| 
ae Se 34, 555 | $419,964 | 33, 811 | $413, 175 | 744) $6,789! 4,600 | $03,674 4,478 | $91, 767 122 $1, 907 
|S ES oes 5,304 | 63, 787 5,183 | 62,729 | 121 1,058 | 768 | 15, 578 745 | 15,214 23 364 
ae ER aS 6, 042 72, 654 5,886 | 71, 234 | 156} 1,420 | 810 16, 336 787 15, 990 23 346 
din: Annan 4,955 | 59,916 4,852 | 58,983 | 103 | 933 | 642 | 12,748 627 | 12,525 15 223 
RS 4,122 | 49,687 4,025 | 48, 832 97 | 855 | 546) 11, 243 530 | 10,994 16 249 
Ce Tee 3,090 | 38, 205 3,030 | 37, 506 60 609 401 | 8, 309 | 391 | 8,155 10 154 
a 2,569 | 31,712 2,523 | 31,313 46 | 399 335} 7,090 | 326} 6,946 9 144 
SE RGR 2,026 | 24, 981 1,989 | 24, 609 37 | 37 249 5, 033 | 239! 4,864 10 169 
a Ep UE 1,642 | 20, 196 1, 601 19, 811 41 385 198 | 3, 993 | 191 | 3, 888 7 105 
Sean eT RARER 1,224 14,990 1,205 | 14,835 19 | 155 172 3, 564 | 170 | 3,525 2 39 
ee Cre 1,014 | 12,667 999 | 12,519 15 | 148 133 | 2, 685 | 132 | 2,669 1 16 
728 | 8, 968 707 | 8,742 21; 236 91; 1,831 | 9 | 1,811 20 
533 6, 567 525 6, 507 | 8 | 60 70 | 1, 436 69 | 1,417 1 19 
387 4, 735 382 4, 691 5 44 59| 1,251 58} 1,241 1 10 
296 3, 584 294 3, 568 2 16 | 30 | 628 30 | 628 0 0 
205 2,414 202 381 3 | 33 | 27 | 570 27 | 570 0 0 
154 1, 811 151 , 795 3 | 16 22 412 | 20 | 383 2 29 
91 1, 046 88 1,019 3 | 27 15 289 | 15 | 289 0 0 
70 838 69 826 1 12 13 | 284 | 12 | 264 1 2» 
40 467 40 467 0 0 s | 158 | 8 | 158 0 0 
26 300 26 300 0 0 4 | 82 | 4) 82 0 0 
13 152 12 146 1 6 2 | 42 | 2 | 42 0 0 
10 123 10 123 0 0 3 | 66 | 3 66 0 0 
6 71 6 71 0 0 2 46 | 2 46 0 0 
2 30 2 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 13 1 13 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
2 16 1 9 1 7 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
3 44 2 26 1 ~ 0) 0 0 0 | 0 0 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 4 See table 1, footnote 2. 
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Monthly Benefits in Force 

Information on monthly benefits in force under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program at the 
end of a given month is inaugurated with January 
data in this issue. Previously published data have 
been presented in terms of total claims allowed 
within given periods, without adjustment for any 
action subsequent to allowance of the claim and 
without indication of the effects of deductions 
made under sections 203 or 907 of the amended act. 

In-force data represent the cumulative total of 


Table 5.—Claims for widow’s current monthly benefits: 
Number allowed and monthly amount payable,' by 
age and race of beneficiary, January-December 1940 














Total White | Negro and other 
Ave? (years } : 
— A mount — Amount — Amount 
Total 23, 260 |$455, 787 | 21, 783 |$435, 800 1,477 | $19, 987 
15 2 28 2 28 | 0 | 0 
16 s 121 7 112 | 1 | 9 
17 14 222 11 1S1 | 3 | 41 
18 } 40 601 34 537 | 6 64 
19 Ks 1, 253 69 1, 050 19 | 203 
v1) 143 119 112 1,718 31 | 401 
21 194 Of 166 2, 694 | 28 361 
238 3, 90 212 3, 601 26 305 
B 313 5, 113 275 4, 666 38 447 
4 361 6, 058 324 5, 593 37 465 
or 401 6, 639 343 5, 923 58 716 
2 471 &, 163 402 7, 240 | 69 923 
7 467 &, 361 419 | 7,723 4s 638 
ws 573 10, 268 502 9, 411 71 | 857 
29 524 9, 515 478 8,910 | 46 605 
30 553 | 10, 256 | 496 | 9, 487 57 769 
31 3 10, 492 | 508 | 9,801 55 691 
32. ... 591 11, 217 545 | 10,625 46 592 
33 639 12, 443 585 11,712 54 731 
Se 678 | 13,438 625 | 12,685 53 753 
35 742 | 14,599 697 | 13,969 45 | 630 
38 715 14, 025 663 13, 300 | 52 | 725 
37 736 | 14,744 692 | 14,108 | 44 636 
38... 751 | 15,051 701 | 14,331 | 50 | 720 
39 735 | 14,774 | 679 | 14,014 | 56 760 
40 gg2 | 17,43 R19 | 14,733 | 63 902 
41 764 | 15, 769 740 | 15, 405 | 24 | 364 
42 880 18, 185 | 847 | 17,683 | 33 | 502 
43 817 | 17,195 780 | 16,672 | 37 523 
4 865 | 18,017 834 17, 566 | 31 | 451 
45 80 16, 622 778 | 16, 266 27 | 356 
= 841 17, 526 | 821 17, 225 | 20 | 301 
eS 858 | 17,582] 820] 17,002 38 | 580 
= 848 17,317 | 820 16, 907 2s 410 
49 709 | 14,440) 679] 14,015 30 425 
50 730 | 14,953 | 703 | 14,586 27 367 
51 606 | 12,502 588 | 12,247 18 255 
52 630 | 12.691 601 | 12, 282 29 409 
53 488 0, 652 476 9, 1 12 151 
54 456 9, 186 439 8, 908 17 278 
55 | 392 658 381 7, 495 11 163 
56_. 313 6, 143 301 | 6,004 12 139 
57 270 | 5,161 258 | 5,008 12 153 
58_. 201 4,019 197 3, 946 4 73 
50 141 2, 766 136 2, 692 5 74 
60... 95 1, 836 95 1, 836 0 0 
61 69 | 1,327 67} 1,310 2 17 
am 20 | 374 19 365 1 Q 
=e 23 | 460 | 23 460 0 0 
.... 7 | 149 | 6 130 1 19 
| 
.... 1 17 | 1 17 0 0 
Unknown Q 144 7 120 2 | 
| 














1 See table 1, footnote 1. + See table 1, footnote 2. 
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all claims for benefits allowed as of a given date, 
adjusted for changes effected in such benefits and 
decreased by the cumulative total of all benefits 
terminated through that date. 

Table 7 shows the number and corresponding 
amount of monthly benefits of each type in force 


Table 6.—Weekly average of employee accounts estab- 
lished and employer identification numbers assigned, 
by State, January 1941! 





| Employer identifica- 


Employee accounts tion numbers 

















Social Security Board re- |—— | 
gion and State — <n ~~ 
Average | “Gistribue | Average | “dletribut’ 
lat | " tion 
| 
Total | 108, 542 | 100. 0 | 5, 557 100.0 
Region I 
Connecticut 1,328 1,2 | 76 | 1.4 
Maine 511 | 5 | 44 8 
Massachusetts 3, 757 | 3.5 132 2.4 
New Hampshire 307 | 3 | 29 5 
Rhode Island 579 | 5 31 .6 
Vermont | 171 | 2] 13 | 2 
Region II: | 
New York | 8,326 7.6 | 884 16.1 
Region III: | 
Delaware 214 | .2 8 al 
New Jersey | 2,634 24) 273 49 
Pennsylvania 6, 052 5.6 | 274 4.9 
Region IV: | | | 
District of Columbia 629 | .6 49 .9 
Maryland | 1, 561 | 1.4 70 1.3 
North Carolina. - 5, 515 5.1 56 1.0 
Virginia 3, 931 3.6 78 L4 
West Virginia | 2, 257 | 2.1 | 73 1.3 
Region V } | 
Kentucky - __. | 2,982 2.7 | 71 1.3 
Michigan 3, 923 3.6 232 4.2 
Ohio 4, 694 | 4.3 285 5.1 
Region VI | 
Illinois 5, 405 | 5.0 352 6.3 
Indiana 2, 938 | 2.7 214 3.8 
Wisconsin 1, 706 | 1.6 122 | 2.2 
Region VII } | 
Alabama 3, 186 | 2.9 75 1.4 
Florida. - | 2,591 | 2.4 | 177 | 3.2 
Georgia ‘ | 3, 155 | 2.9 | 106 | 1.9 
Mississippi 1, 433 1.3 | 52 .9 
South Carolina 2, 735 | 2.5 | 33 .6 
Tennessee _ _ . 4, 164 | 3.8 | 74 | 1.3 
Region VIII } | | 
lowa ‘ 1, 374 | 1.3 | 133 2.4 
Minnesota____- 1, 499 | 1.4 | 157 | 2.8 
Nebraska 707 | 7 | 54 | 1.0 
North Dakota. _. 74 | 3 | 18 | .3 
South Dakota , 267 2) 17 .3 
Region IX: 
Arkansas _ . 1, 867 1.7 41 | Me 
Kansas 1, 373 | 1.3 73 | 1.3 
Missouri 3, 584 | 3.3 167 | 3.0 
Oklahoma. . -. 1, 255 1.2 51 .9 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 3, 315 | 3.1 | 70 1.3 
New Mexico 406 | 4 25 5 
Texas__. 6, 150 | 5.7 196 3.5 
Region XI: | 
Arizona ae 414 | 4) 19 .3 
Colorado. 683 6] 44 | .8 
Idaho | 260 2] 17 | 3 
Montana 309 3} 37 m 
Utah. -. ; | 235 -2 | 15 | .3 
Wyoming.. | 231 2] 12 | a 
Region XII: | 
California 5, 125 4.7 37: 6.7 
Nevada_. 74 | ‘a s ol 
Oregon - - . .-- 1, 173 1.1 57 1.0 
Washington - - 1,025 | 9 | 78 1.4 
Territories: } | | 
PE btihenncnnews 35 | (?) 6 1 
Pd nkinakssnwsdebes 223 2 7 1 





1 Average relates to 5 weeks, Dec. 28, 1940-Jan. 31, 1941. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 
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at the end of December 1940 and at the end of 
January 1941, by payment status, together with 
changes in the number and amount of each type 
of monthly benefit in force resulting from actions 
effected during January. 

The division of benefits in force by payment 
status indicates the incidence of deductions 
effective under sections 203 and 907 of the amended 
act, as of the specified dates. Benefits in current- 
payment status represent those for which no 
deduction is made from current benefits and those 
for which current benefits are subject to deduction 
of a fixed amount which is less than the benefit 
for the current month; in either case, a payment 
may be certified for the current and subsequent 
months. A benefit in deferred-payment status 
represents one subject to deduction of a fixed 
amount which equals or exceeds the benefit for the 
current month; no payment, therefore, will be cer- 
tified until some definite subsequent month, at 
which time the then current benefit or a portion 
thereof may be certified. A benefit in conditional- 
payment status is subject to deduction of the 
entire benefit for the current and each subsequent 
month for an indefinite period; therefore, no pay- 
ment will be certified for an indefinite period. 

Deductions may resuJt from one of several 


conditions specified by law. Deductions are made 
from any type of monthly benefit if the beneficiary 
is currently working in covered employment for 
wages (as defined in the act) of $15 or more per 
month; from a wife’s or child’s benefit because of 
such employment of the wage earner; from the 
benefits of a child over age 16 because of failure to 
attend school regularly if such attendance jg 
feasible; or from a widow’s current benefit if 
she does not currently have in her care a child 
entitled to a child’s benefit. Certification of 
benefit payments under such conditions is post- 
poned indefinitely until it is reported that the 
condition no longer exists currently; the benefit 
is meanwhile classified as in conditional-payment 
status. A benefit may be subject to deduction if 
one of these conditions existed in the past but is 
reported not to exist currently, if payment was 
made prior to 1940 of a lump-sum benefit under 
the original act on the wage earner’s attainment 
of age 65, if the employee’s taxes on wages earned 
in 1939 after age 65 are unpaid, if penalties for 
failure to report conditions require deductions, or 
if a combination of such reasons exists. In such 
cases, certification of payments is postponed until 
the total of benefits not certified for payment 
equals the total amount to be deducted for such 


Table 7.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force' in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, January 1941 


[Data corrected to Feb. 20, 1941] 











Widow's cur 


| Total Primary Wife's Child's Widow's tothe Parent's 
ind | — ~ oO oad ~ ~ - ~ = ~ 
Status of benefit and action S| 2s z = z = 5 = . = % = - = 
s ba 2 4 3 4 3 = 3 — | 
me of $ g 3 g = E S I = = : 5 = 
| & 5 8 “ E 3 5 3 E S e z 
Z < Zz < Z < Z < Zz < Z. < Z. < 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1940 245, 242\$4, 535,115 128, 119/$2, 907,289 32,918 $400,081) 56,701 $600,924 4,549 $92,627 22, 122 $433. 302 833) $10, 892 
In current-payment status___.__| 222, 488) 4,070,289 112,331) 2,538,649 29,749 360,870 54,648 667,954 4,437 89,963 20,499 402,064 824, 10,789 
In deferred-payment status. 1, 964 45, 157 1, 512 38, 238 217; +2, 878 105 1, 178 91 2, 199 33 599 6 65 
In conditional-payment status.| 20,790| 419,669 14,276 330,402 2,952 36,333 1,948 21,792 21 465 1,590) 30,639 3 38 
| 
Actions during January 1941: | | 
Claims allowed | 24,372) 439,252) 11,057; 252,642) 3,231) 39,022) 6,538 79,027 788! 15,910 2,612) 50,79 146 1, 861 
Entitlements terminated | 2,050 37, 472 874 20, 602 401 4, 951 Sol 6, 426 22 451 241 4, 900 11 142 
Net adjustments ‘. . —36| 267 —15 —12 —2 —13 —15 75 —2 —35 —| 163 ~] -11 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1941 267, 528| 4,937,162 138, 287| 3,139,317| 35,746) 434,139 62,723 763,700 5,313) 108,051) 24,492 479, 355 7 12,600 
In current-payment status__...| 244, 286) 4,461,159 122,390, 2,765,869 32,586 394,910 60,531) 739, 101 5,195) 105,285! 22,626 443, 495 58 12,490 
In deferred-payment status....| 2,057, 49,299) 1,615, 42,365 228| 3.004 73 818 100| 2, 332 34 610 7 80 
In conditional-payment status_| 21, 185) 426,704, 14,282) 331,083 2,932; 36,135 2,119; 23,781 18 434 1,832) 35, 250 2 21 
| = 





1 Represents total claims allowed, after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see 
an 2 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were first 
payable. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month's benefit; bene- 
fit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

' Terminations may be for following reasons: py | benefit—death of 
beneficiary; wife’s benefit—death of beneficiary, death of husband, divorce, 
entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 


beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow's current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow's benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or termi- 
nation of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to equal or larger monthly benefit 

* Adjustments in amount of a monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203(a) are effective or from 
termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary when minimum provi- 
sion of sec. 203(b) consequently becomes effective; adjustments in number or 
amount may also result from actions not otherwise classified. 
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remains in force until it is terminated for one of 


ade | reasons. Postponement of certification for a 
the reasons cited above. 


definite period results in classification of the bene- 


ary ; , jk ; ion 
for ft as in deferred-payment status. During such Net adjustments represent, principally, net 
per postponement of certification, either for a definite | changes during the month in the amount in force re- 
: of riod or for an indefinite period, entitlement to sulting from the application of the maximum and 


minimum provisions of section 203 on entitlement 


the each benefit continues unaffected except by ad- 
or termination of entitlement of one of several 


: to justment or termination. 

is Entitlement to any type of monthly benefit beneficiaries whose monthly benefits are based on 
if may be terminated by the death of the beneficiary. _ the same individual’s wages. If the application of 
ild In addition, entitlement to a wife’s benefit may — the maximum provisions has previously resulted in 
of be terminated by death of the husband or by a reduction in amounts of several individual bene- 
st- | divorce; to a child’s or parent’s benefit, by mar- _ fits, the termination of entitlement of an existing 
the riage of the beneficiary; to a child’s benefit, by beneficiary will increase the benefits of some or all 
fit adoption of the beneficiary or by his attainment of the remaining beneficiaries. On the other hand, 
nt of age 18; to a widow’s or widow’s current bene- the entitlement of an additional beneficiary in 
if fit, by remarriage of the beneficiary; and to a such a case will further decrease the benefits of 
is widow’s current benefit, by termination of en- some or all of the existing beneficiaries. In some 
ras titlement of the last entitled child or by the cases in which the maximum provisions previously 
ler widow’s becoming entitled to a widow’s benefit. had no effect, their application upon the entitle- 
nt Moreover, entitlement to any type of benefit ment of an additional beneficiary reduces the 


benefits of one or more existing beneficiaries. In 


ed except a primary or child’s benefit may be termi- 
still other cases, upon the termination of entitle- 


: nated if the beneficiary becomes entitled to another 


= equal or larger monthly benefit based on another ment of one of two existing beneficiaries, the re- 
ch individual’s wages. After a claim for any type maining benefit is increased by application of the 
til of monthly benefit has been allowed, that benefit minimum provision. 
nt 
. 
. Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 
ng 
Total benefit payments certified to the Treasury 77 percent of all payments, were 12.5 percent 
in January 1941 amounted to $10.1 million—0.5 greater than a year ago. 
P percent more than in December and 0.8 percent New certification of employee annuities in 
more than the average for the first 6 months of Jariuary, amounting to 1,558, numbered 188 more 
. the current fiscal year (table 1). The increase than in December but less than for any other 
resulted principally from continuing additions to month since July 1937 (table 2). During January, 
the in-force payments and an increase in retro- deaths of 762 employee annuitants were reported, 
m active payments on employee annuities. Lump- _ the largest number for any month since the begin- 
4 sum death-benefit payments were 7.3 percent ning of the retirement system, with the exception 
38 larger in January than in December. Decreases of April 1940. The net result was an increase of 
. occurred in payments for survivor and death- 783 in the number of employee annuities in force 
8 benefit annuities, in addition to the usual decrease during the month, compared with an increase of 
" in payments to former carrier pensioners. 685 for December, and with an average of nearly 
9 Total net payments for the first 7 months of 1,200 for the preceding 5 months, July—No- 
1 the current fiscal year amounted to $70.1 million, vember. 
4 or 7.4 percent more than the $65.3 million net The number of pensions in force decreased 376 
r payments for the corresponding period of the during January. A decrease of 54 in the number 
previous year. Total payments on employee of death-benefit annuities in force resulted prin- 
annuities for the 7 months, amounting to nearly — cipally from an exceptionally large number of 
terminations. The number of survivor annuities 





*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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in force as of January 31, 1941, was 28 greater 
than the number as of December 31, 1940. The 
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Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-41 ! : 
] 
Pensions to | i J 
" Total pay- Employee | : Survivor Death-benefit um p-sum 
Period and administrative action ments annuities former carrier | annuities | — annuities death 
pensioners | benefits 
Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through January 1941. __.............._.. 2 $378, 419,104 | $265, 226,585 | $103,393, 767 $2, 730, 585 $2, 134, 137 $4, 934, 027 
Fiscal year: | — 
ee 4, 514, 617 8 aaa 36, 751 68, 846 
RE eiritayehidyddssaqnauoneeuneqegnbacncaatesa 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 | 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35, 017 
i tiselinnswstrtadnedsedeaseseeieentnniinns 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 | 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1,320. 976 
lid inacncnan tdptiin igi tibtaanarhn tice ite etkinnniis 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 | 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2 111 590 
1940-41 (through January) _...................___-. 70, 093, 246 53, 938, 658 13, 828, 313 605, 218 254, 613 L. 466. 443 
December 1940__.._.___.-- ppnpbsiiiaatepeninienienenteed 10, 024, 464 | 7, 751, 987 1, 942, 615 88, 379 35, 681 ” 205, 801 
 ntinenncacdsdhecaensons owen 9, 458, 947 | 7, 394, 341 1, 955, 448 83, 317 25, 840 y 
EFA NTEALI GEES ISLA 426, 359 404, 774 5, 829 5, 208 10, 547 i 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments ____ inside’ 206, 349 | oe Seer eres ‘ none 206, 349 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct)....___.___ 67, 192 7, 128 18, 663 145 706 . 
taba metdtnetnenitecmnneeceicwid penttinamick 10, 079, 263 | 7, 826, 200 1, 912, 547 86, 873 32, 847 220, 793 
LET TEL 9, 491, 080 | 7, 449, 848 | 1, 933, 095 84, 074 24, 062 
Retroactive payments-__..._...__._-.-- ES 440, 947 | 427, 947 939 3, 073 8, 987 " 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments ---_- NS 0 ) ae ae Seal) SEA 221, 330 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) ____._-..... 74, 095 51, 595 21, 488 275 201 ” 536 
1 For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. shown on p. 91, table 5. This difference results almost entirely from pay- 
Cents are omitied in all figures. Data relate to months ended on 20th calen- ments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are certified 


dar day. 
2 Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are $4.0 
million more than total benefit payments issued by disbursing officer as 


combined result of initial certifications and of 
terminations was an increase of only 381 in the 
total number of annuities and pensions in force 
at the end of the month. The increase wasslightly 
larger than in December but smaller than at any 
time since October 1936. 

The average monthly payment on employee 
annuities initially certified in January was 
$64.94. Slightly more than 23 percent of these 
annuities are subject to recertification, because 
complete evidence on service, earnings, and other 
information relating to the amount payable was 
not on hand at the time of initial certification. It 


to the Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not 
drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 


is estimated that the average monthly amount of 
recent initial certifications will increase from 2 to 
2% percent when those subject to recertification are 
certified on a final basis. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end of 
January, including those subject to recertification, 
the monthly average was $65.64; for pensions, 
$58.77; for survivor annuities, $32.80; and for 
death-benefit annuities, $35.70. 

The number of lump-sum death benefits certified 
in January was 983—5 more than in December. 
The average payment for this type of benefit was 
$223.63. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable 
as of Jan. 31, 1941! 





| rota 





| Employee annuities 





Pensions to former 


Death-benefit annui- 

















| carrier pensioners Survivor annuities ties 3 
Period and administrative action | ere — ——_—— —_——_——. 
. Monthly | ,,; Monthly | ,, Monthly ‘ Monthly | ,, | Monthly 
| Number | amount | Number | amount Number | ‘amount | Number) ‘amount | Number ‘amount 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1940... _.........-.- 149, 241 | $9,458,947 | 112,710 | $7,394, 341 33, 268 | $1,955,448 | 2, 535 $83, 317 728 $25, 840 
D January 1941: ? 
Initial certifications. -__............_.- 1, 651 104, 180 1, 558 | 101, 182 |..... | 32 881 61 2, 117 
Terminations by death..............- 1, 266 ‘ 762 49, 624 384 | 22, 577 4 147 116 3, 935 
Net adjustments..................... —4 +4, 236 —13 +3, 949 +8 | |) See +23 +1 +40 
Cumulative through January 1941: * | 
Initial certifications.._...............| 192,423 | 11, 467,986 | 136,022 | 8, 383, 203 48,525 | 2, 809, 100 2,713 88, 238 5, 163 187, 443 
Terminations by death _.._..___.__-- 42, 333 2, 471, 968 22,094 | 1,428,613 15, 603 | 874, 563 | 147 4, 704 4, 489 164, 086 
Net adjustments....___- vaehttitees — 468 +495, 062 — 435 +495, 258 | —30 —1, 441 | -3 +540 |... +705 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1941... _.......-..- 149,622 | 9,491,080 | 113, 493 7, 449, 848 32, 892 | 1,933,095 | 2, 563 84, 074 674 24, 062 
| | | 














1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of 
h, or in which other administrative action was taken by the Board rather 
than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, 
or administrative action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month 
reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim certi- 
fied or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures for 
month in which error was discovered and not in figures for month in which 
error was made. To this extent, figures shown here may differ slightly from 

administrative action. 
4 In a few cases payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 


death of 1 individual. Such payments are here counted as single items. 
Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type. 

3 Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications, which are included 
in net adjustments, ordinarily result in additions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases adjusted. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Insurance Payments Under Selected Programs 


One measure of the relative tmportance of social 
insurance payments is the proportionate size of 
these payments compared with other types of in- 
come payments. Chart 1, based on estimates of the 
National Income Division of the Department of 
Commerce, indicates the movement of the various 
types of income payments in the continental 
United States from January 1929 through January 
1941. Although social insurance payments have 
increased since 1938, such payments still consti- 
tute an appreciably smaller proportion of total 
income payments than do direct relief and work 
relief combined. This relationship would be some- 
what altered, however, if workmen’s compensation 
payments, annuities and refunds to Federal, 
State, and municipal employees, and pensions and 
disability benefits to veterans (excluding payments 


of adjusted-service compensation) which are in- 
cluded in the chart with compensation of employ- 
ees, were shown as social insurance benefits. The 
inclusion of these payments with benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retire- 
ment, and railroad and State unemployment in- 
surance would more than double the area on the 
chart representing current social insurance benefits. 
The amounts paid under the four selected social 
insurance programs are shown in chart 2. 

In January 1941, benefit payments under the 
four Federal and Federal-State social insurance 
programs for workers in industrial and commer- 
cial employment climbed to $58.8 million, an in- 
crease of 20 percent over December 1940. Aggre- 
gate payments exceeded payments in each of the 
preceding 4 months and also in January 1940. Of 


Chart 1.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-January 1941! 


[Total payments in average month 1929=100} 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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the $10 million increase over December 1940, $8.4 
million was in State unemployment compensation 
payments aggregating $39.3 million (table 1). 

The largest proportional increase, however, was 
in benefits under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; payments of $3.4 million repre- 
sented an all-time high, 40 percent greater than the 
previous high in December. This new high re- 
flects not only unemployment in the railroad 
industry, principally the regular seasonal slack in 
maintenance-of-way and agpinasnny lay-offs of 
station and train-and-engine crews, but also the 
recent liberalization of benefits i the amended 
act. 

The 27-percent increase in State unemployment 
compensation benefits was in general a normal 
seasonal increase, arising partly from increased 
unemployment in retail trade and in industries 
affected by winter weather and partly from the 
provisions of the State laws concerning benefit 
years. In the many States with an individual 
benefit year in which benefits were first payable 
in January of 1938 or 1939, the peak of the first 
month of payments tends to be repeated in each 
succeeding January. In Oregon, which has a uni- 
form benefit year beginning January 1, the peak 
is emphasized. In spite of liberalization of some 


tate laws and of the increase of wage credits 
available to increase benefit eligibility, amount, 
and duration, total unemployment compensation 
payments in January 1941 were $1.8 million logs 
than in January 1940. This decrease undoubtedly 
reflects the influence of the defense program. 

January payments under the old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance program of the Social Security 
Act totaled $6.1 million, an increase of 9 percent 
over December payments. The largest and most 
significant increase was in monthly benefits, which 
aggregated almost $5 million, the largest amount 
in any month to date. Lump- -sum death pay- 
ments in cases in which no survivor could be en- 
titled to monthly benefits for the month in which 
the worker died exceeded $1 million. Lump-sum 
payments to survivors of workers who died before 
1940 were still being made under the 1935 act; 
such payments in January, as in December, totaled 
approximately $25,000. 

Total payments of more than $10 million under 
the Railroad Retirement Act reflected the usual 
small increase in that program, amounting to less 
than 1 percent. 

The number of beneficiaries increased in general, 
as did payments in the various categories (table 2), 
The largest number of beneficiaries are the short- 


Chart 2.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-January 1941 
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term beneficiaries under the unemployment com- 
pensation programs. In January an average of 
900,000 unemployed workers received weekly 
benefits under the State laws or the special law 
for railroad workers. Almost 150,000 retired rail- 
road employees or their surviving spouses received 
monthly benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

Almost 250,000 individual claimants received 
monthly benefits under the Social Security Act 
old-age and survivors insurance. Half of these 
beneficiaries are retired workers over 65 years; 
a sixth are additional claimants in the families 
of these primary beneficiaries, that is, wives over 
65 or children under 18 (table 3). The other third 
are survivors of insured workers or annuitants, 
most of them children under 18 and widowed 
mothers of such children. Since age 65 is re- 
quired for entitlement to a wife’s, widow’s, or 
parent’s benefit as well as for a retirement benefit, 


approximately 66 percent of the total amount 
certified in January and 73 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries represented what may be called old-age 
benefits. 

The 250,000 monthly beneficiaries of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program under the Social 
Security Act probably represent only a slightly 
larger number of families than the 150,000 em- 
ployee annuitants, pensioners, and survivor an- 
nuitants under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The 40,000 wives and children of living primary 
beneficiaries represent supplementary beneficiaries 
in the households of the 125,000 primary bene- 
ficiaries. The 28,000 widows represent 28,000 
additional households, but the 54,000 orpbans 
represent additional households only when they 
have no mothers drawing widow’s current benefits. 
The 959 parent beneficiaries are in families with- 
out other survivor beneficiaries, but, since both 
parents of a deceased worker may receive parent’s 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under »clected programs, calendar years 1936-40, and by month, January 1940- 
January 1941! 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and survivors insurance payments 


Unemployment insurance 
payments 


Under the Social Security 


Under the Railroad Retire- 





Act ment Act § ? Under 
' . — Under | the Rail- 
Year and! Total | | State un-| road- 
Monthly | Lump-sum Lamp. | employ- Unem- 
Total benefits death cum - Em- Survivor | Lump- Total ment sloy- 
primary, payments ments ployee and sum | compen- | ment In- 
supple- under jannuities| death- death sation 
- under | ' ans surance 
mentary, 1939 1935 | and benefit pay- | laws * Act? 
and survi- amend- Act 4 pensions |annuities| ments 
vors ? ments 3 : 
. } 
Calendar year | 
1936 $816 SAS85 | $683 2 $131 | > aa 
1937 43, 855 41,723 $1, 278 40, 001 444 2, 132 | 2, 132 | Ss 
1938 AOS, 319 108, G18 10, 478 96, 749 1, 401 $290 396, 401 | 396, 401 cui 
1939 560, 140 124, 553 13, 895 107, 282 1, 450 1,926 | 435,587 | 429,820 | $5, 767 
1940 604, 701 158, 702 $28, 858 $8, 905 2, 829 114, 168 1, 446 2,496 | 535,999 520, 110 15, 889 
940 | | 
January 53, 206 10, 410 76 3 913 9, 141 113 | 164 | 42,886 41, 066 | 1, 820 
February iM, 753 10, 605 251 159 5s4 9, 299 114 198 46,148 | 44,351 | 1, 797 
March (0, 544 11, 588 9145 659 412 9, 310 114 178 48, 956 47, 142 | 1,814 
April 56,057 | 12,185 1, 288 795 238 9, 483 123 258 43,872 | 42,202 1, 580 
May 68, 418 12, 347 1, 625 735 256 9, 386 | 123 222 56, 071 | 54, 897 1,174 
June 67, 642 13, 147 2, 266 RSG 125 9, 520 120 | 230 54,495 | 53,637 $58 
July 69, 956 13, 503 2, 712 904 69 9, 508 120 | 190 56,453 | 55,750 703 
August 66, 625 13, 935 3, 138 sO4 53 9, 639 118 183 | 52,690 51, 701 989 
September §2, 424 14, 803 3, 633 1, 039 61 9, 696 121 253 37,621 | 36, 595 1, 026 
October 48, 529 15, 348 4, 109 1, 064 j4 9, 753 132 236 33, 181 32, 231 950 
November 45, 574 15, 241 4, 262 900 39 9, 738 124 178 30, 333 | 29, 561 772 
December 48, 883 15, 590 4, 583 57 25 9, 695 124 206 33,293 | 30,887 | 2, 406 
j 
14 
January 58, 784 16, 139 4, 996 1, 038 25 9, 739 120 221 42, 645 39, 270 3, 375 





1 Payments to indiv 
of administratior 

? Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment 

* Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 
Dec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits 
for month in which worker died 

‘ Data for 1940 and 1941 represent lump-sum death payments with respect 
to deaths of covered workers before Jan. 1, 1940. For data on payments at 
age 65, payable through August 1939, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 31. 


idual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 


Bulletin, March 1941 


‘ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

¢ Amount of checks issued, as reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

’ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified by regional offices of 
the Railroad Retirement Board to disbursing officers of the U. 8. Treasury 
in the same city, minus cancelations. 
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benefits, they represent fewer than 959 families. 
Under the Railroad Retirement Act no supple- 
mentary benefits are provided for the families 
of annuitants, and survivor annuities are available 
only when an annuitant elects to make such pro- 
vision for his widow by accepting a lower benefit 
during his lifetime. 

The national defense program has affected the 
number of beneficiaries under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance as well as under the unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. Almost 2,500 re- 
tired workers are now returning to work each 
month and their benefits have been suspended in 
accordance with the law. Other workers 65 
years of age or older are undoubtedly postponing 
retirement until after the defense emergency. 


Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly 
benefits certified under the Social Security Act, by 
type of benefit, January 1941! 





Percentage distri. 








: bution 
Number 

| Amount cian 
Type of benefit | . bene- | certified —. 

| Saas Benefi- B 
| ciaries | Penefits 
oi — a 2 
Total .. | 248,052 | $4,996,479 | 100. 0 100.0 
Primary - - 124, 544 | 3, 065,772 | 50. 2 “61.4 
as wh ; | 40, 242 537, 303 16, 2 10.7 
., | 33, 207 440, 702 13.4 &8 
Child’s- - | 7, 035 | 96, 601 2.8 19 
Survivors 83, 266 1, 393, 404 33. 6 27.9 
Widow’s 5, 175 122, 853 2.1 25 
Widow’s current 22, 991 | 511, 628 9.3 10.2 
Child’s- . -- 54, 141 743, 407 21.8 14.9 
Parent’s _. . 959 | 15, 516 4 3 





i 





1 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by month, January 1940- 
January 1941 


[In thousands] 




















Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries ; om chew he 
ieeeeiaitnaai ae eT Wie 
Under the Social Security Act | Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
—_—_—— ——_—_—_——- —— - nde 
Year and month . 1 Under | “allroad 
Monthly | State unem- , nemnnlen. 
benefits— pom Lump-sum | Employee | Survivor Lump-sum ployment- acet ie 
primary, . —~ -s | payments | annuities | and death- death pay- compensa- ‘guranes 
supplemen- 1000 — i | under 1935/| and pen- | benefit an- ments ; | tion laws * Act? 
tary,and | ° —~oy ay act 3 sions ¢ nuities 4 § : 
survivors! | ments 
1940 | | 
Oe rs 3.7 | (*) 8.9 | 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
Oo a 8.4 | 1.0 6.2 137. 6 2.8 1.2 O85. 5 52.8 
ich Milka Weginchinmecnansaetiineennnenanie 32.6 | 4.3 5.2 | 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1,095. 2 57.4 
Bap psesnetenecccncavecccecseyscsesbassessnetese 52.7 | 5.3 3.3 139. 3 3.0 1.4 960. 7 50.9 
May 72. 5 5.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
June... _._- 96.7 6.1 | 2.1 141. 2 3.1 1.2 1, 268. 6 31.4 
July. 120.8 | 6.3 1.3 142.1 3.1 1.0 1, 220. 0 22 3 
August 143. 4 | 5.6 11 143. 0 3.1 1.0 1, 121.8 31.1 
September e 164.9 | 7.3 1.3 143.9 3.2 1.3 875.4 37.8 
October... .... 190.0 7.5 1.1 144.9 3.2 11 698. 1 8 9 
November... _..._... 207.4 6.4 8 | 145. 6 3.2 y 676.1 20.3 
ES 225.7 | 6.7 6 146.0 3.3 1.0 666. 6 73.7 
| 
1941 
ER eS a ee 248.1 | 7.3 | 5 146.4 3.3 1.0 825.7 77.6 








! Number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

2? Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. 

3 Number of wage earners deceased prior to January 1, 1940, with respect 
to whose wage records payments were made. 

* Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
— - on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene- 

ciary died. 


are counted 


§ Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuitie 
are counted 


twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing | death-benefit annuity 
as | 


* Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month 

? Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 


days through November 1940; 14 days thereafter 
* Less than 50. 
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93 percent of expenditures during the current 
year. The largest grants program—old-age assist- 
ance—accounted in the first 7 months of the 


Expenditures and Receipts 
str Total Federal expenditures for grants to States 
and administrative expenses under the Social 





















































! . : oan 
efits Security Act during the current fiscal year through _ fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41 for $137.2 million 
— January 1941 amounted to $280.6 million, ex- and $158.8 million, respectively, or 60 and 57 
100.0 ceeding expenditures in the corresponding period __ percent of total Federal expenditures under the act. 
™ of the previous fiscal year by $53.6 million or 24 For most items expenditures through January 
my percent (table 1). Grants to States represented 1941 represented a larger percentage of annual 

19 
vy Table 1.—Social insurance and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, for specified periods, 1936-41 
ita {In millions] 
3 | 
— General and special accounts S Public debt 
ne ee eee = 
Receipts of Federal Expenditures! of Federal ) » | 3 
Government Government = = é 
} ‘ _ ——— j se > MR SS ee 4 a 4 | 
© inl & oa Railroad = me | g £ 
es | cial Security Reti | = | os 3 4 
o | | Act etirement | 2 Se2/ a - S 
qo | ; | Board | c * = | £ 5 += 3 
i is = ca ORE oe -| 2} 
ance . | 8% es izes |e |@ | s ["s| & Bz | = 
ur- 7 2S | 2 — y se | b $6 | 3 $8 Zz be 
% | Se | |e Bol ® | 28} oe chil BS! & g 
Es se 5 5} ©@ as | ~ SF | & - 
“ >» | £6 2£ ES] o_ | Bs | 3 |#°| ¢ ‘oe }eié 
~ nd = <4 a. | @=@ =~ a © 7) — 
5 ise 3 =3/ 32) ce | = eZ... =z 5 2 

; = | S on > 2 Ea co 8 = | = i>} by a 
the ' ial & SE- Seles leslie 5 se | = “ Sle & 
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Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37 $5,204, $252; (*) |$5,042) $8,442) $183 $265) $ ...1$7, 993) —$3, 149|+$374) —$128)/$36,425) $267) $312). 1$35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242 604) $150) 5, 488 7, 626 291) 387 3| $146) 6,799) —1, 384) +306 —338|37, 165; 662) 872) $66) 35, 565 
. 1938-39 5, 668 631 109) 4, 928 9,210} 342) 503) 63) 107) 8,255) —3, 542) +890 +-622|40, 440) 1,177} 1, 267 67| 37, 929 
7.0 | 1939-40 5,925] 712) 126) 5,087) 9,537} 379| 1539) 8} 121| 8,490) —3,612| +137) —947/42,968| 1,738] 1,710) 79) 39, 441 
2.8 7 months ended 
7.4 January 1939 3, 235 321 54| 2,860; 5,197 206 242 2) 89) 4,658) —1, 962) +212} +-717\39,631; 894) 1,074 77| 37, 586 
0.9 January 1940 3,059) 362 59| 2,638} 5,460! 227 268 5| 87 4,873 —2,402| +175) —556/42,110) 1,435) 1, 537 77| 39,061 
+ January 1941 | H07 304 70| 3,143) " 6, 595 281 1 343 64 86| 5,881) —2, 987 +212) +134/45, aa 2, 006) 1, 974 85) 41,812 
| | | | | 
2.3 1940 | | | 
L. l January 315 45) (%) 270 712 41 | 1| 10; 660) —398| +37 — 194/42, 110) 1, 435) 1, 537 7| 39, 061 
7.8 February 444 172 6 266 668 38 (*) | 10 620 —224| +36 +67/42, 365) 1,435) 1,640 77| 39, 213 
8.9 March 34 3 27 QO4 956 27 10 135 1 793 —22; +11 + 164/42, 540) 1, 570) 1,622 77| 39, 271 
).3 April 304 39) (*) 265 783 47 (*) 20 716} —479| +58 — 303/42, 658) 1, 565) 1,640 77| 39, 376 
3.7 May 400 131 6| 263 647| 28 1 4) 614) —247| —83| —181/42,808| 1,565] 1,721] 77} 39,445 
June 734 4 28} 752) 1,022 11 10 136 1 874) —238| —60| —139/42, 968) 1,738) 1,710 79) 39, 441 
: July 367 39 1 327 1 854 64 1 36) (%) | 20 734, —487| +651 +367/43, 771) 1, 733) 1,723 79 , 
1.6 August 566) 132 7] 427) 825) 34) 1119) 1 26} 645) —259| +320) +196/43, 905) 1,728) 1,808) 85) 40, 284 
be September "711 3 26 683 11 760) 17 1 | 1 10 731) —49)| —158 —39 44, 073} 1, 876) 1,790 85) 40, 322 
October 365 37, (® | 328 1 901 57 132) (%) | | 12 —536| —24 — 495) 44, 137) 1,871) 1,821 85) 40, 360 
ed November 485] 133 5} 347) 940] 37) +123 1} 20) 759) —455| +216) —103/44, 273) 1,866) 1,934) 85) 40, 388 
ed December 741 4 31 706) 111,173 19 " I) (*) 1, ™ —432| —209 +111/45, 025; 2,016) 1, 945 85) 40, 979 
in 1941 | | | | | | | 
January 72 46 1 325) 1 1, 142 53 1 32) (*) 10} 1,047 —771; +15 +97/45, 877, 2,006) 1, 974) 85| 41,812 
ks | | 
ve 
' Represent collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act § Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 


6 Include expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, amounting to $560,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, and $1.9 million 
in 7 months ended January 1941. 


and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (formerly titles VIII and 1X of 
the Social Security Act 


? Represent total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which is deposited with the Treas- 
ury and appropriated to railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund for expenses of the Board in administering act. Remaining 90 per- 
cent of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act is 
deposited in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment 
trust fund 

4 Exclude public-debt retirement 
to the U. S. Treasury 

* Exclude funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for disease and sanitation investigations of the U.S. Public Health 
Service (see table 2, footnote 1 also exclude grants to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in “‘all other.’ Include amounts for administrative expenses 
reimbursed to the general fund of the Treasury under sec. 201 (f) of the 
amended Social Security Act ‘ 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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’ Include all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000 

10 Excludes reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative expenses 
amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June 

i Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses are deducted from total] Federal receipts in Daily Statement of the 
U. 8. Treasury to show net receipts and are not shown in disbursements of 
general and special accounts. These net appropriations are included here 
in both receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous months. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
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appropriations than was the case for expenditures 
during the corresponding first 7 months of the 
fiscal year 1939-40. Exceptions to this increase 
in the rate of expenditure of appropriated funds 
occur in the case of grants to States for aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, maternal and 
child-health services, and services for crippled 
children. 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, for specified periods, fiscal 
years 1939-40 and 1940-41 ' 


{In thousands] 





| Fiseal year 1939-40 


T 
| Fiscal year 1940-41 





Item | 
Appro- Expend- | Appro- | Expend- 
pria- itures ria- itures 
tions? through | tions’ | through 
January? January ! 








Total, administrative ex- 


| 
penses and grants to States_| $383,844 $226, 991 | $440, 804 $280, 557 





























Administrative expenses. _______. 25,188 | 12,010 27, 604 18, 613 
Federal ag ond Agency, Social 
Security Board ¢ 24, 750 11, 793 27, 220 15, 192 
Department of Labor, C hil- | 
dren’s Bureau___. 338 181 | 364 204 
Department of Commerce, | 
Bureau of the Census________-| 100 36 | 110 7 
Department of the Treasury 5__| (*) (*) (*) | 3, 145 
Grants to States 358,655 | 214,981 | 413,200 261, 944 
Federal Security Agency. ._.__. 349,000 | 208,904 | 402,000 255, 205 
Social Security Board........| 339,500 | 202,709 | 391, 000 247, 761 
Old-age assistance _- -| 225,000 | 137,169 | 245, 000 158, 800 
Aid to dependent children. 45, 000 24, 391 75, 000 39, 191 
Aid to the blind. __.-__-. ; 8, 000 3, 732 | 10, 000 4, 513 
Unemployment com pensa- 
tion administration --| 61,500 | 1'37,416 | 61,000 ? 45, 257 
Public Health Service: | 
Public-health work _. el 9, 500 | 6,285 | 11,000 7, 535 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau..__- aman 9, 655 | 5, 988 11, 200 6, 649 
Maternal and child-health 
ae 4, 800 | 2, 844 5, 820 3, 151 
Services for crippled children- 3, 350 | 2, 116 | 3, 870 2, 391 
Child-welfare services. _.____. 1, 505 1, 028 | 1, 510 1, 107 








! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because 7 not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
puspers. Such the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for 
which $111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for admin- 
istration in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million 
in 1940-41 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the U. 8. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1939-40 
and $1,625,000 in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this — 

1 Excludes unexpended balance of a ar pene for previous fiscal y 
Appropriations = 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. T Includes 
ps ag from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 
ear 

‘ lavede amounts expended by the Board in connection with administra- 
tion of title II of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the U. S. Treasury 
under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security Act. 

5 Re nts amounts expended by the U.S. Treasury in connection with 
administration of title II of the ial Security Act and the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, reimbursed to ayy fund of the Treasury under sec. 
201 (f) of the amended Social Security A 

* Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
pensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 


Although social security disbursements are 
higher than in the previous fiscal year, the ratio of 
social security to total Federal expenditures has 
remained about the same because of the rapid 
increase in Federal outlays for national defense. 
During the first 7 months of the current fiseg] 
year, amounts expended under the social security 
program, including net! appropriations to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, com. 
prised 9.5 percent of total Federal disbursements, 
compared with 9.1 percent in the previous fiscal 
year (table 1). With net appropriations to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund ex- 
cluded, these proportions amount to 4.3 and 
4.2 percent, respectively. 

Beginning July 1940, net appropriations to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund are 
excluded from expenditure statements of the 
general and special accounts of the Treasury, and 
the corresponding receipt item—collections under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act (after 
reimbursements for administrative 
has been deducted from gross Federal receipts to 
show a net receipt item. To obtain expenditure 
items comparable with those for the earlier fiscal 
years, figures for the fiscal year 1940-41 have been 
adjusted in table 1 by including the net appropria- 
tions to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in both receipts and expenditures. Benefit 
payments under the three Federal social insurance 
programs (old-age and survivors insurance, rail- 
road retirement, and railroad unemployment 
insurance) are not included as expenditures from 
the general and special accounts but are treated 
by the Treasury as trust account disbursements. 
Benefit payments under State unemployment 
compensation programs are financed by State 
withdrawals from accounts maintained for each 
State in the Federal unemployment trust fund. 

Tax collections for the selected social insurance 
programs amounted to $176.2 million in January 
1941 (table 3). The total for the current fiscal 
year through January 31, is $1,045.4 million, 
compared with $978.3 million in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous fiscal year. Compari- 
son of monthly figures for each program is limited, 
because they are based on different pay-roll 
periods. 

About $47 million or 2 


expenses )— 


5 percent of all social 


! Appropriations after reimbursement to the Treasury for administrative 
expenses. 


Social Security 
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insurance tax collections in January are included 
in the gross receipts of the general and special 
accounts of the Treasury (table 1). Such col- 
lections represented 13 percent of total Federal 
receipts during the month, compared with 14 per- 
cent in January 1940. During the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year, social insurance taxes 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, for specified periods, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- . : 
. aaa . 
vivors inenvanes Unemployment insurance 


Rail- 
Taxes On| « . road 
Period Federal | carriers | 5t#te un- Federal | unem- 
insurance| and employ- | unem- | ploy- 
contribu- their ment con-| ploy- ment 
tions! | employ- tribu- | ment insur- 
ont tions * tax ‘ ance 
contri- 
butions® 
Cumulative through Jan- 
uary 1941 $2, 205, 144 $447,809 $3, 244, 243 ($388, 851 | $82, 688 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 104, 346 345 (*) ’ 57, 751 
1937-38 514, 406 150, 132 (*) 90, 104 
1938-39 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 | 100, 869 
1939-40 604, 694 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107, 523 49, 167 


7 months ended 
January 1939 
January 1940 
January 1941 


57, 695 542, 223 36, 332 16, 105 


54, 159 492, 319 34, 412 
67, 108 550, 816 32, 604 33, 522 








1940 
January 446 120, 807 13, 665 23 
February 5, 405 95, 118 57, 043 949 
March 25, 406 9, 074 1,213 15, 934 
April 328 100, 033 3, 022 17 
May. 5, 778 96, 972 8, 804 1, 378 
June 26, 356 10, 535 1, 020 14, 783 
July 529 104, 497 504 12 
August 7, 052 95, 623 8, 132 1, 180 
September 24, 587 7, 861 584 15, 065 
October 366 115, 721 2, 747 22 
November 4, 804 85, 117 7, 998 868 
December 29, 166 12, 464 558 16, 331 

1941 
January 33, 923 604 129, 532 12, 082 44 
! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 

and employees. 
2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 


Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

} Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 65, table 6, footnote 1. 
Includes contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 
1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $98.2 
million as of Dec. 31, 1940, are not deducted. Figures reported by State 
agencies are corrected as of Feb. 28, 1941. 

‘Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607) payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the U. 8. Treasury and appropriated to 
railroad unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the 
Railroad Retirement Board in administering act; and remaining 90 percent 
which is deposited in railroad unemployment insurance account in unem 
ployment trust fund and is not included in receipts of general and special 
accounts of the U. 8S. Treasury. Amounts therefore differ from figures in 
table 1, p. 87, which represent only the 10 percent deposited with the U. S. 
Treasury. 

* Not available 

’ Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 
Government. 
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included in Federal receipts accounted for 13 
percent of total Federal receipts, compared with 
14 and 12 percent in the corresponding periods 
of 1939-40 and 1938-39, respectively. 

The addition of several new types of Federal 
revenue probably will tend to decrease the rela- 
tive importance of social insurance collections in 
total Federal receipts. On February 19 an addi- 
tional tax measure for general revenue purposes 
was approved by the President, the third revenue 
act within a year. This act removes a previous 
tax exemption by providing that all obligations 
issued in the future by the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof shall be subject 
to taxation under Federal tax acts to the same 
extent as private obligations. The only exception 
is the special provision for obligations issued by 
the United States Maritime Commission and the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

While taxation of income from Federal Govern- 
ment securities may increase the cost of Federal 
borrowing, the extent to which interest rates on 
Federal obligations will be influenced by this 
change cannot be predicted. A rise in market 
interest rates may affect the investments acquired 
by the social insurance trust funds. These trust 
funds now hold only special Treasury obligations 
which are issued exclusively to the funds. 

“The practice of issuing special obligations to 
Government trust funds, instead of permitting 
them to satisfy their investment requirements 
through open market purchases of Government 
obligations, has been followed because of certain 
important advantages that have become apparent. 
Among these have been the following: (1) The 
bond market is not disturbed periodically by pur- 
chases and sales of large blocks of securities; (2) 
the trust funds are provided with a ready avenue 
of investment and no attention need be given to 
short-term fluctuations in market prices; (3) in 
the case of retirement and social security funds, 
the funds can always earn the interest return 
specified by Congress when it fixed the appropria- 
tions for the funds; and (4) savings can be effected 
because of the smaller number of securities to ad- 
minister, and commissions to brokers on pur- 
chases and sales are eliminated.’ 


The statutory minimum interest rate for the 
social insurance funds was 3 percent for invest- 
ments of the railroad retirement account and for 
the old-age reserve account prior to January 1, 





1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances 
for Fiscal Year Ended June $0, 1940, p. 65. 
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1940, and, in effect, the minimum rate for the 
unemployment trust fund investments has been 
2.5 percent. Since January 1, 1940, there has 
been no minimum interest requirement for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
During the current fiscal year no series of 
publicly offered Goverrment bonds was selling on 
the market at prices yielding as much as 2.5 
percent to call. Following the sharp drop in 
May 1940 resulting from European war develop- 
ments, prices of Government securities advanced 
sharply in June and continued to rise throughout 
the fall months. The average price of outstand- 
ing Treasury bonds due or callable after 12 years 
rose from 104.8 in June to 111.8 in December, 
while their average yield declined from 2.39 per- 
cent in June to 1.87 percent in December. During 
the latter half of January and the first half of 
February 1941, the decline in the prices of Govern- 
ment securities was so severe that it more than 
canceled the rise during the autumn. However, 
yields did not increase to as much as 2.5 percent 
on the longest term Treasury bonds outstanding. 


Chart 1.—Average yields on United States obligations 
and the computed rate of interest on the public debt, 
by month, January 1934-January 1941 
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tFrom Jan. 1, 1940, the interest rate on special obligations held by the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund is the same as that for the unemploy- 
ment trust fund certificates. 

ttAll Treasury bonds except those due or callable within 


2 years. 
The rates paid on special obligations acquired 
. 
by the_unemployment trust fund and the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund are determined 
by the computed or average rate of interest on 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, for specified periods, 1936-41 ' 


{In thousands] 






































Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
Period Contribu- | Transfers | Reim- | Special Treasury notes | Cash with | Credit of 
. tions ap- from gen- Int t Benefit bursement | acquired & disbursing | fund ac- Total as- 
propriated | eral fund D _ 3 a ts 4 for admin- __ ae officer at count at | sets at end 
to trust to trust | Tecely payments "| ‘istrative end of end of | of period 
fund ! fund? | expenses | 3-percent | 2}4-percent period period § 
! 
Cumulative through January 
Tiiiiecseresccocesnueoued $358, 926 7 $1,705, 000 $87,650 | $66, 003 | $28,298 $1, 359, 600 $646, 900 $14, 992 $35, 783 $2, 057, 275 
Fiscal year: | | 
EE ee 265, 000 2, 262 27 = 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
i ilicadsaccesce all 387, 000 | 15, 412 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
Sa ce ---| 503, 000 26, 951 | 13, 892 | , 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
“a sees: 7 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 | 12, 288 | 236, 000 324, 900 6, 008 500 1, 744, 608 
7 months ended: 
anuary 1939___. sia 242, 000 altel 6, 755 232, 000 5,174 231, 014 1, 130, 488 
“TT SS 268, 000 oa 6, 616 : 258, 000 6, 417 282, 069 1, 723, 686 
January 1941_........__- Se See L.........2 536 | 30, 875 16,010 | —53, 600 322, 000 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
| 
on eae 
Ce es i | ee 711 6, 417 282, 069 1, 723, 686 
"iS i PLS CI VERS. i 967 5, 450 282, 060 1, 722, 720 
ss EE oR RESP SEES OSS | 141, 000 132 | 1, 283 6, 183 | —6, 000 141, 000 3, 045 142, 142 1, 715, 387 
ES RE a SS | PE TEN LAS | 116 | ‘1 ) == | — 5, 000 ; 6, 047 142, 259 1, 713, 505 
icibbnsstsachiawweanecdons Re SESS al 2,311 : =o 3, 735 142, 259 1, 711, 14 
I ie aint nin a gendiiie eaesdicideticntia aera 7 141, 000 | 42, 240 | 2, 630 6, 106 —11, 000 183, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 608 
SSE E PRET ACC 10 | 3, 117 2, 221 —5, 000 7, 979 36, 354 1, 777, 434 
(SS ae a _ GEESE 7 3, 565 2, 221 | —5, 000 9, 413 155, 565 1, 893, 078 
September . .........- |) Saas 77 | 3, 878 2, 221 —11, 500 159, 000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
ee |) ae 42) 4, 942 2, 407 | —5, 000 fe 10, 426 35, R85 1, 917, 011 
November. ........... GREE Penecnseccs 5A | 4, 783 2, 407 —5, 000 10, 640 158,760 | 2, 035, 000 
December -... ...-- . 3, 141 iene * 171 | 5, 169 2,438 | —12,100 163, 000 10, 416 3,789 | 2, 030, 706 
| | 
1941 
SCT ee 164 | 5, 422 2,005 | —10,000 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
| | | | 
! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million mmade available 
oe ee Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 
million. 

5 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on invest- 
ments redeemed, in month of redemption. 
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* Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 

6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer 

’ Excludes $1.0 million made available for investment from amounts to 
credit of fund account 

Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the | 


Treasury. 
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all Federal obligations. This rate is dependent 
upon & combination of factors, including the mar- 
ket rates on publicly offered securities, the pro- 
portion of long-term and short-term issues out- 
standing, and the par rate on issues outstanding. 

As indicated on chart 1, the computed or 
average rate of interest on the public debt has 
fluctuated between limits of 2.5 and 2.625 percent 
since the creation of the social security trust funds. 
The interest rate on special obligations issued to 
the Federal unemployment and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust funds, therefore, has been 
set each month at 2.5 percent in accordance with 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. During 
the first 7 months of the current fiscal year, the 


ing and the slight reduction in amount of short- 
term notes and bills. 

The Public Debt Act of 1941, in addition to 
bringing income and capital gains from Federal 
securities under the tax laws, amends the public- 
debt laws in several ways: (1) it increases to $65 
billion the limit on the aggregate public debt 
which may be outstanding at one time; (2) it 
gives the Treasury greater and more flexible con- 
trol over the issue of United States savings bonds 
by broadening the authority under which these 
bonds are issued and providing for a new class of 
securities, to be called Treasury savings certifi- 
cates; (3) it terminates the authority to issue $4 
billion of short-term defense obligations provided 























old: ° e . 
en. monthly computed rate on the public debt de- in the First Revenue Act of 1940. These changes 
clined from 2.583 in June to 2.566 in December may lead to an increase in the proportion of long- 
and reached a new low of 2.541 in January despite term borrowing, with the resulting tendency of a 
red the increase in the long-term bond issues outstand- _rise in the average interest on the public debt. 
e¢ q 
ize 
ed Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, for specified periods, 1936-41 
on (In thousands] 
Appropriation account Trust fund account Account of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury 
a Balance at notes Cash bal- | | Total 
‘ ; Transfers; Cancel- at _________| ance at end ait . assets at 
Period A mount at pre from ap-| ations | rrrerect of period ame Benefit | - - end of 
— beginning Ba te 4 propria- | and re- seived | Net bal- after de- | trust pay- | ‘end of period 
of period | ‘T82S fu ; tion pay- | Tecelved | ance of | Balance | posits with | ee ments iod 
. trust fund | sccount | ments purchases) at end of | disbursing | | per 
nd account over period officer 
d sales 
os Cumulative through } 
January 1941 $512, 802 2 $38, 350 | 3 $465, 542) $149} $5,805 | $85,400 | $85, 400 4 $106 | $386, 084 | $369, 448 | $ $11,241 | $135,098 
275 Fiscal year: } | 
1936-37...... 46, 620 36, 622 19, 998 | YY oe 2 ee Poe 10, 000 4, 070 | 5, 930 42, 552 
235 1937-38 141, 804 94 141. 800 25 1,411 66,200 | 66, 200 4140 76,900 | 76,421 | 41,015 67, 449 
243 1938-39 118, 344 11, 250 107, 004 | W4 2, 202 1,000 | 67,200 1, 956 106, 574 105, 665 | 1,924 82, 329 
302 1939-40 131, 400 10, 750 120, 650 20 | 2, 283 12, 200 79, 400 | 98 112,610 | 113, 241 1, 292 91, 540 
Aus 7 months ended | | | | | 
Jenuary 1939 118, 344 29, 344 89, 000 71 11, 000 77, 200 212 78, 000 60, 213 18, 802 125, 558 
{a8 January 1940 131, 400 44, 250 87, 150 ll 10, 000 77, 200 7 79, 110 64, 781 16, 253 137, 710 
B86 January 1941 133, 350 2 38, 350 86, 000 | 8 6,000 | 85, 400 106 80, 000 70, 051 | 11, 241 135, 098 
275 } 
1940 | 
January 54, 250 44, 250 10, 000 2 0 77, 200 7 10, 000 9,408 | 16,253 137, 710 
6 February 44, 250 34, 250 10, 000 | l 0 77, a k. 10, 000 | pe oo | pe 
20 March 34, 250 34, 250 0 2 0 77, 0 0) 9, 548 7, 062 | , 5 
7 April 34, 250 14, 250 20, 000 3 0 77, 200 13 20, 000 9, 798 17,264 | 108,727 
05 May 14, 250 10, 750 3, 500 l 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 | 9,705 | 11,059 99, 023 
4 June 10, 750 10, 750 0 2 2, 283 2, 200 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
vs July 133, 350 113, 350 20, 000 0 0 79, 400 98 20, 000 9,640 | 11,652 204, 500 
34 August 113, 350 87, 350 26, 000 1 6, 000 85, 400 100 20, 000 10,313 | 21,338 194, 188 
73 September 87, 350 77, 350 10, 000 0 0 85, 400 100 10, 000 9, 727 21, 611 184, 461 
17 October 77, 350 2 58, 300 10, 000 | 3 0 85, 400 102 10, 000 10, 368 21,243 | 165,005 
11 November 58, 350 48, 350 10, 000 | 2 0 85, 400 105 10, 000 9,981 | 21,262; 155,117 
00 December __. 48, 350 38, 350 10, 000 ] 0 85, 400 106 10, 000 9,948 | 21,315 145,170 
6 | | 
1941 | 
January 38, 350 38, 350 0 1 | 0; 85,400 106 0 10, 073 11, 241 | 135, 098 
15 
- ! Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropriation 1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as addi- 
of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with disbursing officer. Amounts tions to trust fund. a ; 
appropriated annually were: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,000; 1938-39, 4 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 
r $118,250,000; 1939-40, $120, 150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 5 After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,000 balance from 1935 act deposits 
0 ’ After transfer of $9 million to prior service account to provide funds for with disbursing officer and after transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 


collection of individual employee records of service and compensation prior 
to 1937. 

4 Includes payments of $10 million made directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 
July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
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representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance, 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $26.6 million in January, 
bringing the total to $2,057.3 million (table 4). 
During the month $34.1 million was received by 
the fund, of which $33.9 million consisted of the 
appropriation to the fund equal to collections 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
covered into the Treasury, and $164,000 was ac- 
crued interest on the $10.0 million of 3-percent 
special Treasury notes redeemed. The entire 
proceeds from this redemption were made avail- 
able for the payment of benefits and the reim- 
bursement to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses. Benefit payments under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program continued to increase, 
amounting to $5.4 million in January. 

The January deduction from the trust fund 
account for reimbursements for administrative 
expenses amounted to $2.1 million, indicating a 
total reimbursement during the first quarter of 


1941 of approximately $6.3 million, or approxi. 
mately $1.0 million less than reimbursements jp 
the previous quarterly period. The smaller totg] 
for the current quarter results from a downward 
revision of estimates of administrative costs during 
the quarter January-March 1941 and from read. 
justments of earlier estimates to actual outlays 
during prior quarters. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


No transfers were made from the appropria- 
tion account or from the trust fund account 
during January (table 5). Benefit payments jn 
January, amounting to $10.1 million, were made 
by the disbursing officer from his cash balance. 
Total assets of the account as of January 31, 
1941, were $135.1 million, consisting of a $384 
million balance in the appropriation account, 
$85.4 million invested in Treasury notes, and 
$11.3 million in cash balances in the trust fund 
and with the disbursing officer. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, for specified periods, 1936-41 ' 


[In thousands] 





State accounts 











Special Unex- Undis- Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total as- Treasury ~—— ees ————— ————————__—__—— — - ——- 
Period setsatend | 4 alance interest , . - = 
of period ene atend of at end of Deposits Interest With- Ryne pm! Key mare Depos- Interest ¥ ne my 
— | "| eredited | drawals* | “Heriod | accounts| ‘8 {credited ments period. 
Cumulative through 
January 1941_.___- $1, 995, 108 $1,974,300 | $20, 808 $12 $3, 219.815 | $104,003 $1,488,782 $1,835,036 5$100,707 $74,420 $1,220 $23,786 $160,061 
Fiscal year 
Se 312, 389 293, 386 Ww 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 312, 389 
1937-38_....... 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 
1938-39 __ 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 S11, 251 26, 837 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 aa 
1939-40____. 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 484,764 | 1,693, 164 1,801 | 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 609 
7 months ended: 
January 1939_..__| 1, 089, 563 202, 000 15, 563 4 440, 943 11, 987 247,618 | 1, O89, 559 
January 1940 1, 545, 997 270, 000 8, 997 5 483, 447 17, 339 243,690 1, 537, 637 #783 | 14,404 25 6, 946 ’ 8, 356 
January 1941_____| 1, 995, 108 264, 300 20, 808 12 490, 479 21, 642 370, 248 | 1,835,036 | $98,906 30,171 1,018 | 9,233 160,061 
1940 
January ------- 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 5 62, 092 17, 072 41,492 | 1, 537, 637 ‘184 21 25 1, 604 ’ 8, 356 
February - 1, 655, 658 103, 000 15, 658 5 153, 718 43,176 | 1,648,179 0 SHY 1, 749 7, 475 
March.__. 1, 638, 578 — 18, 000 16, 578 15, 138 135 44,760 | 1, 618, 692 0 | 14,326 1 1, 915 19, 887 
April 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 52, 806 43,104 | 1,628, 304 0 15 1, 67¢ 18, 226 
RE 1, 733, 220 81, 000 12, 220 138 142, 501 56,952 | 1,713,943 990 1, 240 1,317 19, 139 
June 1, 724,862 | —11,000 14, 862 12, 254 20, 049 53,082 | 1, 693, 164 28 | 13, 305 176 Wy 31, 690 
July 1, 727, 044 13, 000 4, 044 20 58, 840 56,410 | 1, 695, 594 5414 11 692 31, 432 
August 1, 817, 015 85, 000 9, 015 20 141, 574 51, 741 | 1, 785, 427 0 1, 062 925 31, 560 
September... ...-.--- 1, 802,082 | —18, 000 12, O82 9, 278 133 80,414 | 1,714, 424 43, 549 | 13, 558 3 1, 020 87, 650 
SE 1, 824, 962 31, 000 3, 962 ti) 56, 741 82,994 | 1,688, 171 50, 016 21 973 136, 723 
November 1, 939, 111 113, 000 5, 111 68 143, 023 29,863 1,801, 331 1,014 781 Si 137, 712 
December- ------- 1, 957, 977 11, 300 12, 677 12, 819 21, 509 30,826 | 1, 804, 833 1,452 | 14, 698 1,016 1, 733 153, 144 
1941 
, 1, 995, 108 29, 000 20, 808 12 68, 204 38,001 | 1,835, 036 2, 462 40 3, 085 | § 160,061 
1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- * Certified by the Social Security Roard to the Secretary of the U. 8. 
loyment insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the Treasury, in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad 
Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad 





makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3 Interest on redeemed U.S. Treasury certificates, received by fund at time 
of redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 

4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act. 

7 $15 million was advanced by the U. 8. Treasury to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in July 1929 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and was repaid in January 1940. 

§ Includes $7.5 million transferred from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund in accordance with Oct. 10, 1940 amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Social Security 





Unemployment Trust Fund 


Deposits during January by the Railroad Retire- 





















































TOxi- 
ts in The assets of the Federal unemployment trust ment Board in the railroad unemployment insur- 
total fund reached a new peak in January 1941, in- ance account, although customarily small at the 
Ward creasing 1.9 percent fre m December 1940 (table beginning of a quarter, were about double similar 
1ring 6). Deposits of $68 million in State accounts deposits in January and October 1940. 
ead. during January were 9.8 percent more than in In addition, $7.5 million was transferred to the 
tlays January of last year and 20 percent more than railroad unemployment insurance account from 
in October 1940—the first month of the preceding the railroad unemployment insurance adminis- 
urter. Withdrawals from State accounts for tration fund, bringing the total additions to this 
qué ’ sing 
benefit payments during January amounted to account during January to $10.0 million. This 
ria- $36 million, 14 percent less than in January 1940 transfer was made in accordance with an act of 
unt but 7.8 percent more than in October 1940. October 10, 1940, amending section 11, subsection 
s in Only $2.5 million was transferred during Janu- (d) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
ade ary from the accounts of the States to the rail- Act, to permit the balance in the railroad unem- 
nce road unemployment insurance account. This ployment insurance administration fund in excess 
3] transfer consisted of $13,000 from the Alaska of $6 million to be transferred from the adminis- 
38.4 account, $1.5 million from the Tennessee account, tration fund to the railroad unemployment in- 
int, and $921,000 from the West Virginia account. surance account. 
and 
ind Chart 2.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-December 1940 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


CuicxkeriInc, Martrua A. ‘Merit System Under the 
Social Security Act.”” Public Welfare News, Chicago, 
Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 2-4. Processed. 
Evaluation of the effects on democracy and on public 

administration of the application of merit-system standards 

prescribed by the Social Security Board under the amended 
act. 


Citizens Bureau oF GOVERNMENTAL Researcu, INc. 
Intercity Comparison of the Cost of Living. Albany: 
Citizens Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc., 1940. 
16 pp. Processed. 

The results of an independent survey of living costs in 18 
northeastern cities as of December 15, 1939. A compari- 
son is made with similar studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Comss, Wriiiam B., and Cote, Wituiam E. Tennessee; 
A Political Study. Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1940. 353 pp. 

Includes chapters on the State’s public welfare and 
health services. 

“The General Welfare Act.’’ Economic Security Bulletin 
(National Association of Manufacturers), New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 1-2 ff. 

“Governors Warn Lawmakers Against Illusory Pensions. 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 2 (February 
1941), pp. 1 ff. 

Comments on Governors’ messages in about 20 States, 
dealing with various phases of old-age assistance, unem- 
ployment compensation, and health insurance. 


” 


Harts, Lovis; Harpin, Cartes M.; McCav ey, 
Wii S.; and Rouruice, Georce F. Civil- Military 
Relations; Bibliographical Notes on Administrative Prob- 
lems of Civilian Mobilization. Prepared under the 
direction of Pendleton Herring for the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940. 
77 pp. 

Analytical comments and bibliographical notes on civil- 
military problems in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, Germany, and France. 

Year-Book of Labour 

Geneva: Inter- 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OFFICE. 
Statistics, 1940. Fifth year of issue. 
national Labor Office, 1940. 175 pp. 
Basic statistical data for all countries on total population, 

gainfully occupied population, employment and unemploy- 

ment, wages and hours, cost of living, family living studies, 
migration, and industrial accidents. 


NATIONAL EcONOMIC AND SociaL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
A Plan for Britain. Washington: National Economic 
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and Social Planning Association, February 194]. 56 

pp. (Planning Pamphlets, No. 3.) 

A collection of brief articles from the London weekly 
magazine, Picture Post, reprinted as a clue to future 
developments in England. Among the titles are Work for 
All, by Thomas Balogh; Social Security, by A. D, K 
Owen; Health for All, by Julian Huxley; and A Real 
Medical Service, by Dr. Maurice Newfield. 


““Weekly Expenditure of Working-Class Households in the 
United Kingdom in 1937-38." Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, London, Vol. 48, No. 12 (December 1940), 
pp. 300-305. 

Data from a study of the British Ministry of Labour 
covering 8,905 households. Further articles on the 
inquiry are announced for succeeding issues of the Gazette, 


The Landscape of Rural 
Water. New York: 


Witson, CHartes Morrow. 
Poverty: Corn Bread and Creek 
Holt, 1940. 309 pp. 

A survey of rural conditions in the United States, based 
on results of research and personal observation in various 
areas on such matters as drought, farm tenancy, migration, 
Indian reservations, fishing occupations, lumbering, and 
rural education. With photographs. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 

“‘Teachers Need Social Security, Too.” 

February 


Bronson, D. C. 
Nation’s Schools, Chicago, Vol. 27, No. 2 
1941), pp. 23-24. 

An outline of the inadequacies of the present teachers’ 
retirement systems, with a discussion of legislative at- 
tempts to cover State and local employees, including 
teachers. 


Corson, Joun J. “Establishment Reporting: What and 
Why? Social Security Jottings.’”” The Controller, New 
York, Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 13-14. 

The new plan of reporting under old-age and survivors 
insurance, whereby employers who operate establish- 
ments in more than one industry or area would group 
together the employee wage items on their reports by 
Herbert A. 


place of employment. General notes by 


Ehrmann follow the article. 


Corson, Joun J. “Old-age and Survivors Insurance 
Benefits: 1940.’’ Economic Security Bulletin (National 
Association of Manufacturers), New York, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (February 1941), pp. 5-6. 

“Plans for Retirement of Agents; Lincoln National An- 
nounces Details, Submits Contributory Pensions.” 

Life Insurance Courant, Oak Park, Ill., Vol. 46, No. 2 


(February 1941), p. 66. 


Social Security 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Apprenticeship.” Labor Standards, Washington, Vol. 

3, No. 9 (December 1940), pp. 138-140. 

Includes recommendations of the Committee on Labor 
Supply in Defense and of the Seventh National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, developments in the labor organ- 
izations, and the viewpoint and action of the U. 8. Chamber 
of Commerce and of manufacturing plants on apprentice- 


ship. 


“Planned Cooperation.”’ National 
s, Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 1 (February 


BanTA, K. VERNON 
Rehabilitation Neu 
1941), pp. 4-6 
Problems of cooperation between rehabilitation workers 

and employment service staffs in the placing of the physi- 

cally handicapped. 

Brower, F. Beatrice. ‘Pros and Cons of Merit Rating 

in Unemployment Compensation.” 

Management Record, New York, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 


1940), pp. © 


Conference Board 


“Canada’s War Emergency Training Programme for 1941; 
Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination.”’ Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 1 
(January 1941), pp. 14-21 
The war labor demand and supply in Canada, with 

recommendations for training, by a committee of which 

Bryce M. Stewart was chairman. Estimates of training 

costs are included. 

“Changes Recommended in U. C. Law.”’ Monthly Bul- 
letin (Connecticut Placement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Divisio Hartford, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 
1941), pp. 2 ff 
Summarizes 12 suggestions for amending the Con- 

necticut law, as recommended by the administrator and 

advisorv council of the State. 

Devutscn, Enerunarp P. ‘“Constitutionality of State Un- 
employment Legislation as Applied to Dredge Boat 
Crews.”” Tulane Law Review, New Orleans, Vol. 15, 
No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 241-262. 


Evton, Freperick G. ‘Vocational Training for the Crip- 
pled.”” National Rehabilitation News, Chicago, Vol. 6, 
No. 1 (February 1941), pp. 1-3. 

Etzy, Ronert J. “Training Negro Youth for Jobs.” 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, New York, Vol. 19, 
No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 36-37. 

Describes NYA defense training projects in New York 

City. 


“Employment of People and Na- 
tional Defense.’’ Economic Security Bulletin (National 
Association of Manufacturers), New York, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(February 1941), pp. 7-8 ff. 


An explanation of Federal and State activities under the 


France, CiemMens J 


social security program to meet the need for skilled and 
semiskilled workers. 
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GREENLEAF, WALTER J. 80 New Books on Occupations. 
Washington: U. 8. Office of Education, August 1940. 
31 pp. Processed. 


HarBison, Freperick H. Seniority Policies and Pro- 
cedures as Developed Through Collective Bargaining. 
Princeton: Princeton University, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1941. 63 pp. 

A study of seniority provisions, which are described as 

“a problem in employment security.” 


Harvey, O. L. “Apprentice Work Schedules.” Per- 
sonnel, New York, Vol. 17, No. 3 (February 1941), pp. 
208-211. 

The third of a series of articles on apprenticeship by 
members of the staff of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, discussing the drafting of apprentice work sched- 
ules and some of the special problems involved. 


IpAHO. INDUsTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp. Report to the 
Governor of Idaho on Experience Rating in Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Boise, January 15, 1941. 61 pp. 
Processed. 

Includes data on employers’ experience in Idaho, a note 
on the economic structure of the State, and recommenda- 
tions on experience rating and guaranteed employment. 


Iowa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
An Analysis of Various Benefit Formulae. Prepared by 
Department of Research and Statistics. Place not 
given, January 1941. 156 pp. Processed. 

A comprehensive study, based on Iowa experience, ‘‘to 
discover the effect on the unemployed workers and the 
relative cost to the system of various alternative methods 
for determining eligibility, for computing the weekly 
benefit rate, and for basing the duration of benefits.”’ 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

; Being a 
the Maine 


MAINE. 
Special Supplement to the Annual Report 
Study of Merit Rating as Required by 
Unemployment Compensation Law as Enacted in Decem- 
ber, 1936. Place not given, January 15, 1941. 51 pp. 
Includes statistical data of all Maine employer accounts 

and recommendation on adoption of experience rating. 


MARYLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION’ BOARD. 
Report on Experience Rating. Prepared by Department 
of Research and Statistics. Baltimore, January 1941. 
65 pp. Processed. 

Discusses the general and technical principles of experi- 
enee rating, with recommendations and conclusions; 
includes an extensive statistical appendix of Maryland 
data. 

MassaCHUSETTS. Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Estimated Effect on Annual _ Benefit 
Disbursements of Suggested Change of Minimum Eligi- 
bility Requirement From Base Year Earnings of Not Less 
Than Twenty-Five Times the Benefit Rate to Base Year 
Earnings of Not Less Than $150 or Base Year Earnings 
of Not Less Than $200. Prepared by Department of 
Research and Statistics. Place not given, January 10, 
1941. 5pp. Processed. 
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MicsicgaAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIs- 
sion. Special Survey of the Employment Service Active 
File in the Detroit Central Placement Area, by Age, Sez, 
Color, and Occupation, as of December 7, 1940. Prepared 
by Research, Statistics and Planning Section. Place not 
given, 1940. 27 pp. Processed. (Special Memoran- 
dum No. 10 (1940 Series).) 


Minnesota. DEPARTMENT OF Sociau Security.  Dzvi- 
SION OF EMPLOYMENT AND Security. Explanation of 
Experience (Merit) Rating for Employers Required to 
Make Contributions Under the Minnesota Unemployment 
Compensation Law (Effective January 1, 1941). St. 
Paul, 1940. 4 pp. 


MississipP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COoOMMIS- 
sion. Information for Workers About Job Insurance in 
Mississippi. Jackson, October 1, 1940. 20 pp. 


New JersEY. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISs- 
sion. Base Year Employment History of Claimants; A 
Study of the Frequency of Employment Under a Single 
Employer and Under Numbers of Employers During the 


Base Year. Place not given, October 1940. 5 pp. 
Processed. 
OREGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Estimated Additional Liability Imposed Upon the State 
Unemployment Compensation Trust Fund if the Weekly 
Benefit Amount and Maximum Duration of Benefits Were 
Increased, as Provided by House Bill 22. Prepared by 
Division of Research and Statistics. Salem, February 
1941. 16 pp. Processed. (Actuarial Report No. 7.) 


OrEGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Estimated Additional Liability Imposed Upon the State 
Unemployment Compensation Trust Fund if the Weekly 
Benefit Amount, the Maximum Duration of Benefits, and 
the Partial Employment Exemption Were Increased, as 
Provided by House Bill 70. Prepared by Division of 
Research and Statistics. Salem, February 1941. Proc- 
essed. 21 pp. (Actuarial Report No. 9.) 


OrEGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISSION 
Estimated Number of Additional Oregon Employers and 
Workers That Would Be Covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation Law if the Coverage Provisions of This Law 
Were Broadened. Prepared by Division of Research 
and Statistics. Salem, February 1941. 3 pp. Processed. 
(Actuarial Report No. 6.) 


OrEGoN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Summary of Report on Treatment of Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment in Oregon Prepared by Division of 
Research and Statistics. Salem, January 1941. 7 pp. 
Processed. ‘ 


OrEGoN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Division oF Researcn anp Statistics. Employer 
Experience Rating, by Wilbur L. Parker. Salem, 
December 1940. 121 pp. 

A study of experience rating, dealing chiefly with differ- 
ent methods of charging back benefit payments. Contains 

a comprehensive statistical appendix, 
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StocomsBe, Cuarves 8. “Defense Strikes, Hours, Labor 
Supply, Wages.” Personnel Journal, New York, Vol. 
19, No. 7 (January 1941), pp. 236-243. 

Data on methods of solving the labor-supply problem 
under war conditions in England, Canada, and Germany, 
and under the national defense program in the United 
States. 


Stocxine, Corus. ‘Recent Labor Market Develop- 
ments.’”” Economic Security Bulletin (National Associa. 
tion of Manufacturers), New York, Vol. 5, No. 2 (Feb. 


ruary 1941), pp. 3—4. 

Includes discussion of the functions of State employ- 
ment services and regional clearance offices in routing 
workers to the points of demand. 


TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Drvisioy, 
Summary Report on Experience Rating. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. Nashville, December 
1940. 28 pp. 
Discusses the present statutory provisions, the status 

of the Tennessee fund as of September 30, 1940, and the 

ratio of benefits to contributions by major 

groups for the period August 1939—June 1940. 


Processed. 


industry 


Texas. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Jobless Benefits. Austin, 1940. 12 pp. 
No. 7, revised June 1940.) 

An informational circular which includes rules and 
regulations on benefit payments and appeals under the 

Texas law. 


(Information 


YaukeEy, J. V. “The 
Commission Merit System.” 


Unemployment Compensation 
South Dakota 

ment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 1 

(January 1941), pp. 5-6. 


Yi nemploy- 


Processed 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 

Bocas, Grace. “Public Welfare Under a Merit System, 
From the Point of View of the Visitor.” Public Welfare 
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cussion of relief policies in the State. 
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“Fraud Order Issued Against Pension Association Head 
by Post Office Department.” Public Welfare News 
(North Cerolina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare), Raleigh, Vol. 3, No. 4 (January 1941), p. 4. 
Notes on the National Old-Age Pension Association of 

Washington, D. C. 


Lippman, H. 8. ‘‘Newer Trends in Child Placement.” 
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1941), pp. 323-328 

McCormick, R. L. “ ‘Recovered’ But Still on Relief.” 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 29, No. 2 (Febru- 
ary 1941), pp. 21-22 ff 
An attempt to analyze the reasons for continuing the 

Federal Works program in Sidney, Ohio, a city which has 

been widely described as having achieved “perfect re- 


covery.” Illustrated. 


New Soutn Wares. Cuitp WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
Report of the Minister of Public Instruction on the Work 
of the Child Welfare Department for the Year Ended 30th 
June, 1938, and the Year Ended 30th June, 1939. Syd- 
ney: Government Printer, 1940. 70 pp. 


StarrorD, Paut Torr. Government and the Needy; A 
Study of Public Assistance in New Jersey. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. 328 pp. 

Traces the historical development of legislative policy 
and administrative organization in public poor relief in 
New Jersey, examines in detail the present methods of 
administration, 
a modernized State system of public assistance, and out- 


proposes steps necessary for establishing 


lines a Federal-State-local system within which, the 
author believes, a more effective program of public assist- 
ance can be successfully operated, not only in New Jersey 
but in the entire country 
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“Action by State Medical Societies in 1940." Medical 
Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Winter 1941), pp. 84-94. 
A summary of the actions of State medical societies 

concerning voluntary health insurance plans, based on a 

review of 37 State and regional medical journals. 
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Services Under a Prepayment Plan.’”’ Medical Care, 
Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Winter 1941), pp. 46-59. 

A detailed study of methods used in estimating costs 
and allocating funds to the various services under the 

Group Health Cooperative plan. 
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Economic.’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, No. 7 
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Ev_uswortH, Von T. ‘“‘A Health Program for California 
Farmers.”’ Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Winter 1941), pp. 33-38. 
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Farm Bureau Federation of farm health problems and 
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Vol. 1, No. 1 (Winter 1941), pp. 64-77. 
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Medical Care; Economic and Social Aspects of Health 
Service, edited by Michael M. Davis. Baltimore (Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company). Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Winter 1941.) 
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journal, aimed ‘‘to disseminate information concerning the 
economic and social aspects of medicine; to promote a 
scientific approach to the subject; and to stimulate prac- 
tical action by the professions and the public in their 
common interest.’’ Several articles from the first issue 
are noted elsewhere in this section. 


NATIONAL CounciL OF JEwisH WomEN. The Health of 
the Nation. New York: National Council of Jewish 
Women, 1940. 36 pp. 

The health problem in the United States and the present 
methods of paying medical costs; with a tabular summary 
of health insurance in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Denmark, and the U. S. 8. R., and “five proposals for 
meeting the health needs in the United States.”” Includes 
bibliographies. 

“New Zealand Challenges Medical Profession.”’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 2 (February 1941), 
pp. 5-6. 

Information on the New Zealand Social Security Act, 
with special attention to the conflict between the Govern- 
ment and the New Zealand Medical Association respecting 
general medical services under the program. 


“Problems of Medical Care in Georgia, As Reported by 
Members of the State Medical Association.”’ Medical 
Care, Baltimore, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Winter 1941), pp. 60-63. 
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the Journal of the Medical Association of Georgia. 
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one such plan. 
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